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I. THK PROBLKTiI 


The first approEicU to interpret at Ion of ilrinvin^5 and pninlin^s rvas an 
attempt to interpret the most obvious namely their hlcn/iona! coiifenf. 

Art liistorians and writers on aesthetics of former times started In tins 
way, as well as psycholo^iists in more rcccnl times (IS), 

Psychoanal5^sis occasionally refci'vS to the relation between artistic prodiic- 
rlon of an individual and his emotions, Freud's (8) theory of symbols is 
an attempt to show connections between certain oZ>/rr/- images and their 
affective content. There is more cmpliasis on the content of the object, c.r., 
the ^'what” (a house as a symbol for uuitlicr for ins La nee) than on Its 
specific form, e.^., the “how.” Sophie A I oldens tern (15) and others have 
shown til at the content of children’s dr awl lifts can iie psycl loan :i1y tic ally 
interpreted like any other association or reaction of the child in a rather 
successful way, when checked witliin the course and by the technique of 
psycluianalytle procedure and proved by its results. Where there is no 
possibility of control of an associative interpictation tliroutili tliorougb indi- 
vidual ju'occdure, interpretations of content can be considered as significant 
for the interpreter’s phantasy ratlier than for the individual's psyclic. Since 
the jnterpretation of the content of drawings within the psychoanalytic 
process has proved valuable, the literary content has to be considered as 
something similar to the manifest dream content aiul is subject to displace- 
ments and disguises which occasionally may be disentangled by the psycho- 
analytic procedure. 

Similar contents can be found in the spontaneous drawings of In<ii vidua Is 
with different structures of personality, normal as well as mentally sick, A 
frequent or stereotyped repetition of the same content in n sequence of ficc 
drawings extended over a long period will usually have a mcaniuR significant 
for the individual. On the other hand, the same content, epidemic in a 
group at certain times, like Christmas trees for instance, aic represented 
in different forms by different individuals. Consistent preference for cci' 
tain forms of representation and avoidance of others were sonietimes vciy 
pronounced in different individuals or in different mental stages of one 
individual. It seemed worthwhile thcrcfoie to expevituent and see how far 
It would be possible to use tbc formal aspects of draAvings as an objective 
material and where the limits of objective interpictation of drawings arc. 

A number of longitudinal and group-experiments showed that tlic feeble- 
minded, neurotic, and especially the mentally ill individuals tend to exag- 
gerations in form and color which seemed to be also significant for the 
normal individual, but which the normal individual docs not shoAv to sucli 
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a clci^rcc. This was shown clearly in a of cases of whom a diagnosis 

was given liy psychiatrists and on whom longitudinal studies as to ''forni- 
uttitndcs** were made, and long casc-histoiics were available. It was possible 
to establish certain trends common to certain diagnostic groups wliich arc 
described by the author iJi Formal Criteria of Children's Dratvings and 
Va'mihiQ^ ( 22 ). 

The next step was to study more s^^stemsitically children of pre-school 
age and adolescents, and to try a blind diagnosis based on no personal 
knowledge of the child, but only on the drawings. Swell experiments were 
carried out by the author with college students and with nursery school 
children in Sarali Lawrence College. The cxpciiment ivitli nursery school 
children ivas done as part of a larger study of personality development 
financed by the Josinh Macy, Jr., Fomulation and carried out by L. B. 
Murphy (17), E. Lerner, and collaborators. Free drawings and paintings 
by the same nursery school children had been collected for two, and in some 
cases for three years In chronological order, Intensive and extensive regular 
rcjiorts of psychologically very well trained nursery scliool tcachens and nf 
psychologists were available for comparison as psychological tests like tlic 
Rovsehach (20) and others. Blind statements about the children based on 
the analysis of drawings and paintings were matched hy the teachers and 
psychologists who knew the children. The matching was successful to a liigh 
clegiec, that is, the children were recognized from personality descriptions. 
Four niatcliers out of live recognized all the children and tlie fifth was 80 
per cent correct in licr matching. The matchers agreed with 85 per cent 
of the si[\gle specific slatciueuts, disagreed with not quite 4 per cent, and 
were neutral in regard to 1 1 per cent. This inatcrinl will be published in 
a ease-study book edited by L. B. Murphy, where the children are described 
also ns seen through other techniques* 

In another study the attempt waii made to grasp some cultural aspects of 
die piohlcm by examining drawing.s by children of primitive peoples wlilcli 
had been collected by an anthropologist. A hliiul analysis was attcm[)tcd 
of tile charAcicmtic traits of a primitive tribe in Alor, N. 1C, 1., for Dr. 
CoTu Dubois who had studied iliese peoples for one and onc-lialf icars and 
had also given tlicin Korschiich tests; tile results of the drawing analysis 
iiiritchcd to a high degree with the findings of the anthropologist and the 
Rorschach analysis nf Dr, (^bcrholzer. This analysis can he found in the 
book The Ffople of Jlor hy Dr. Coia Dnhois (4). 



11. THE EXrERlMEN'P 

Tins pfipcr will be mainly concerned with some results of the cxj'icrimcnt 
carried out with college students at Sarah Lawrence College and with the 
jncthod of interpretation. The students were freshmen and sophomores 
between 17 and 19 years of age. Fifty-five students, all of them coming 
from psychology classes, underwent this experiment in small groui)s of five 
to six expcrimcntccs. Since over half of the fresliiucn and sopliomorcs at 
Saraii Lawrence College take psychology, this restriction prohahly did not 
materially affect the sampling of studcnls. Each student was seated at an 
easel in such a way that she was not able to see from licr place what lier 
neighbor paiiitcti or drew’’ unless slie got up and stepped over to her neigh- 
bor's place. If this occurred it was noted and conshlcred in the evahintion. 
The students did not have tlic feeling that they were forbidden to look at 
ilieir neighbor's picture but had little occasion. No student was influenced 
by aesthetic swugestions ov evaluatiiins. 

TJte procedure w^as slightly different from that followed in the studies of 
the nursery school children and children in the latency period. In a<lditi()n 
to free drawings and paintings some productions were studied which had 
been made in response to certain assigned tasks, Each sttideiit was a,skcd 
to makci first a series of “free*’ drawings or paintings, liaving a free selec- 
tion of different kinds of iiiateriaF as well as fico clioicc of theme; second 
a scries of human faces in the following order: (^/) ajiy luuiiaii face she liked; 
(/>) an ugly and a beautiful face; and (r) a stdf-pnr trait by heart without 
a mirror; /Iiird a group of human figures. 

Four ) Hind red and twenty- two pictures obtained through tlte above de- 
scribed pioccss were analyzed ami scored in clironological sniiicncc according 
to chfiicc of content as well as picfercnce for certain types of formal ex- 
pression such as size of paper, prupoitiuus of .sides, size of foriii-elciiierits, 
choice and avoiihmcc of colors, disttihntion of form-elements, tiuality of 
lines, iiiovcmcnt elements, organization of form, perspective, sliading and 
others. 

Individual it actions of each student wove coiupavcd with the average 
leactions of the group and with findings in other longitudinal ami group 
studies. From these data a tentative descriptive personality skctcli on each 
student was formulated. The personality descriptions were given in sets 
of four, five, or six to teachers, to the psycJiologist JJr. L. 11. IMuridiy' antL 

The material consisted of large rolls of paper from which the sliKicnt coultl cut 
pieces in any si'/c nnti {iruportion she wanieiL On a low stool vvns a set of hard 
and soft pencils, an eraser, thick and tliin charcoal; red, blue, yellow, black, ami 
white paint, water, and tluck mid lliin hiuslies. 

9 
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to the Rorschach expert Dr. Ruth Munroc (16) for matciiing, analysis, 
and (liscuFsion, In this process of matcliiiig 14 students could not be matched 
bv all their teachers for technical reasons (absence of tcaclicr or the like). 
One luindrcd and sixteen matching judgments from teachers were received 
nil 4! students- In one hundred and three eases the teachers recognized 
the students, and in 13 cases Tcferring to 13 students tlicy did not. The 
agreement arrived at in individual statements Avas extremely high. The 
matching Avith the Rorschach interpretations AVas 87 per cent. 

The agreement with the Roi'scliach is particularly interesting in that 
regard that four eases Avhcrc the teachers disagreccl with Dr. Munroc*s de- 
scriptions and also Avith mine, Dr. Mnnroc and 1 had a strong agreement in 
our desciiiitions. A personal discussion of tlicsc students with the tcaclier 
seemed to be particularly fjuitfiil for the understanding of the student, since 
the test nicthocls revealed underlying character traits that were masked in 
the social sjtuatinas in wliicli tcacliers usually see students. 

For Dr. Munroc and myself the confirmation by another test of state- 
ments considered inaccurate by icachcrs seemed to be particularly valuable 
iinm a scientific point of vicAV in throAving light on certain problems of tlic 
method. We can sec clearly that there arc frequently personality tendencies 
Avhich do not come to the surface and arc not easily understood in daily 
life, hut which ate nevertheless present and effective in a personality and 
Avhich are revealed by both of these projective metliods, Rorschach test and 
iiiy experiments. On the other hand, it seems possible that tests using pri- 
marily visual materials, genuinely fail of their mark in some types of per- 
sonality, c-g., ;l siuclont, Avho according to tlic scoring in my experiment as 
well as in the Roischach lest was classified as a rather "disturbed*’ personality^ 
Avhcrcas accord iug to her college advisor and teachers and the more or less 
‘'Upcificial knowledge of her personal history and background, she func- 
tionod as an adjusted individual. Hy the Student Work Coimnlttec, liow- 
ever, iyhe Avns r.ited S (/►), i.c., satisfacloiy academic success, hut personality 
.lifficulties, 

Imii theunure, I lin:dly attempted on suggestion of Dr. Munroc (6) to 
establish a rating scale in regard to general adjustment. I did this with 
iiuich reluctance as up to now T could not find a definition of general 
adjustment which satisfied me. I coiihl tliink of adjustment only as to a 
specific cnviioiimcnt. Whenever we talk of adjustment, it seems questionable 
Avhether we can u^e this concept without reference to an rnvironment or 
to other factors io whir ft a person is adjusted. HoAVcver, it Ims become 
U'^age to speak of adjustment as such. When \vc analyze what people mean 
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by adjustment, ^vc vcnlizc that in most Inslanccs adjustment in two directions 
is implied. At large we call a person adjusted who has a minimum of difli- 
culties in his dealings with people of his ciiviioninent and wlio does not have 
friction within himself which would impair Iiis ability to work and to enjoy 
life. A psychiatrist or psyclioaiialist will try to help his patient make a 
full adjustment in both areas. Where we do not deal with psychiatry, we 
think that main emphasis has to be put on adjustment to onc*s environment 
and that we may make allowance for some inner friction as Jong as it does 
not become too obvious. There is n coincidence of this concept of adjustment 
with what we may call plasticity. Some people have a relatively iinliniitcd 
choice in all or many areas of life, We may assume that they use tliis ability 
to chose to their greatest advantage. Others do not have nuicli chance to 
chose, Whenever they come face to face with a problem that is not within 
their reacli, they experience frustration. The ones might be called adjiistablCj 
the otl^er ones not. In the ninln this is reflected in the greater or smaller 
variety of form attitudes in drawing and painting. My rating scale applies, 
therefore, more to general plasticity than to adjustment, or perhaps what 
could be called adjustment capacities. Resides that I thought my method 
was not and possibly could never be quantitatively so developed that a rating 
scale would be reliable. However, I tried the experiment. The results 
proved a far-reacliing agreement on the use of the adjustment-plasticity 
ratings and on further consequence the practical usefulness of this rating 
procedure, 

Experience had shown me that certain form attitudes occurred in the 
sequences of certain types of personality with certain trends in certain 
developmental stages more frequently than in others. Certain foi'm elements 
or configurations seemed to have in certain regards a positive or negative 
meaning. I therefore studied tlie sequences of all students in regard to 
quantitatively striking deviations of form attitudes from the average rcac' 
rion of the whole group and weighted each favorable and each unfavorable 
deviation. In Table 14 we find the averages of form attitudes of the whole 
group. In Table 15 can be seen the percentages of adjusted students as 
well as unadjusted students, in whose sequences significant deviations from 
the average were found. 

According to the number and quality of checked deviations I placed the 
students in groups which I rated /J, Bj C, D, E, and B-E^ indicating 

the highest adjustability ^'E'^ the lowest, and meaning generally ad- 

justable but in a particular direction a problem) . 

The rating scale of 38 students was matched witli Dr, Munroc’s adjust- 
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mc/it-rntinK scnlc based on her Rorschach Inspection Diagnosis (6). My 
comparison of general plasticity with Dr* Munroe’s general adjustment 
sho\ved tliat> out of 38 classes, ilisagrccment appeared in only eiglit instances. 
Of these ciglit four probably can be accounted for by a difference in staiidaicls. 
Dr. Mini rue had starred her low rating to indicate good external adjust- 
iiicnt wUercas I rated the girls liigheL with a star to indicate the existence 
of a. special type of problem, In one ease the possibility of real improvement 
in tlic girl diirinf^ the year intervening between tlic Rorschach and my 
experiment may account lor the disngicciiiciit- In three cases there was 
discrepancy of slightly over one point on the rating scale- Dr, Munroc took 
a somewhat graver view of two girls than I and rated one giil more favor- 
ably. Ill uu case was there a major difference in evaluation of the degree 
uf clistiirbance. In seven eases discrepancies of the following nature were 
shown with the Rorschach interpretations: In one ease the Rdrscliacli inter- 
pretation that the uudent’’^ rigidity waa more super (iciaUy 
Another student’s Rorschach seemed to be better than iny description. The 
gill had, however, obvious diflicuUics in the college, li\ a third case the 
Rorscliacli description conceived her creative capacity not as deep going and 
iniroversivc and ciupliasi'Acd strongly the possUnlity of a narcissistic dis- 
turbance, wliicli I, however, had indicated, but more mildly* This case will 
be discussed in the course of the paper. In the other eases the discrepancy 
was nuire .a question of emphasis, 

U'hesc discrepancies -show clearly liuw iinportmit it is to liavc in a certain 
miiuher of eases cvidcncesi from different angles and methods. I will 
describe the way in wliich I arrived at the possihility of interpreting ‘^form 
attitudes.** 

'I'lwro was, of course, to be amsidered the prubability of the students? 
being influenced hy previous piacticc in art or simultaneous art training 
and uiitdde stimulations^ fashion, and imilation* Other cxpcrinicnts had 
jusiilifd tile assumption that certain diap(>>iiiniis, reflected In foim-attitiidcs, 
arc so strung that flicy cannot be easily inniienced by intellectual learning 
and aie therefore rather indicative for a personality; hut it is hard to dc/ino 
lo wluii degree art- training or lack of drawing ability could be accounted 
loi certain fin ni-uttiiu<A-s. It was decided to score and interpret the pic^ 
tures of all s-tudents alike, according to the same method, M'ithoiit considering 
;ut-l ruining or lack of drawing ability in the single interpretations, and at 
ihe end to compare the performances of students witll special artistic hack- 
grouiul 01 disuhiliti^ M’itU the uverugc. T. hereforc a careful inquiry was 
made as to the previous and present art activity of the students who pnrtici- 
palfd in the cxpcriiiieiit* 
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Amoni^ the 55 students .17 rcnieiiibcrcd with certainty that they painted nr 
drew wlicn they were little children, 8 con Id not remember, and the re- 
in. a in in 10 thoiif^lit (hat they ilid never paint or draw. 'ISvcnty-scvcn <lid 
nor have any ai t-traininj;: and had not painroil or drawn since they were 
little children, "^rwciity-cipht had had art tniininj^ tlie year before this 
experiment took place (16 of them at Sarah Lawicnce and 12 of them at 
Jill schools, art colleges, pri^'atc art courses, and at regular schools). Of 
these 28 stiideius^ 20 had stopped attend in visual art courses, .so that only 
eight remained wlm attended art courses in the college at the time when 
the expcninicnt rook place. In -addition to these eight students, three of the 
27 who su|iposedly had had no art training before at all, became interestcil 
in art, so that on the whole 11 girls attended art class. Seven of titc.st* 
considered art as their main interest. Of the 20 students wlio had given 
their art courses, 11 said in their (luestionnairc tliat they were .still iruerestetl 
in art and were drawing or painting by tlicmsclvc.s. 

In the interpretations of students Mn’tii art tiaining obviously tlie same 
results were aclilcvcd as in those of students wlllioiit it. 'I'lic mistakes in 
ma telling were equally distributed over both groups. Tlic greatest disagrcc- 
incnt was the dcsciiption of a girl without art training, It can ihcrcfore 
be assumed tJiat, with some exceptions to he discussed Inter, the eriteiia 
A\diicli arc used in this method arc to a high degree iiulcpciidcjit of art- 
training (or at least of the kind of art- training these girls had had) ami 
rcIlecL deeper looted attitudes than ^^fashion*' of painting. In case an in- 
JUiencc should lesiilt in change of forin-attitiidos, the jirobability h great 
that tliruugli the transference to the teacher or tlirough the particular nican- 
iiigiiilness of the form-symbol, or both, a psychic process f.'ikcf, place wbicli 
lesults not only in a change of form attitiulc.s, but aLso in developing a 
probably latent j)>ychic disposition. 




III. THE METHOD 

Objective dcfinitipiis of the ^'form-elements'’ ha^l to be cstablislied, accoi el- 
inf,^ lo wbicb the pictures were to be niialy^.cc) in a cojisi.stcnt way. A picture 
is a totality and cannot be considered as a sum of siiikIc fonn-elcments and 
the form of representation is frequently not entirely iiulcpeiidcnt of tlic 
content. The separation of single form-elcnicnts seems, therefore, to be 
ratlicr arbitrary and artificial. The idea was to try such a separation never- 
theless, and to see whjcli of these form-elements would be meaningful and 
usable, whicli ones would have to be eliminated, and when tliey would have 
to be considered in configuration with otlicrs, Tlic basic liypotbcsis is that 
llicre is a relation between artistically created forms and an individual's 
concept of his body, an idea expressed by Josef Fvaixk in Ills book AvchUcctitrc 
at Syofio/ (6). Paul Sdiilder (21) and Lauretta Hender have shown the 
psycliological implications of perceptions. 

An individual's concept of Ills own body and his relations to the sensual 
world is built up by his Instinctual dispositions and his desire and capacity 
to control them (14, 23). The first attempts of the infant at form creation 
arc movements of his own body. If the child wants to laugli or cry he has 
to give liis throat a definite form. The same thing takes |>l«acc with grasping 
and all other bodily inoveinents. The form of Jiis expression will be (lefined 
by tlic proportion of pleasurable to unpleasiirable controlling associations. 
It is clear tliat pleasurable and unpleasiirable experiences will teach tlic child 
to evaluate the relation of objects of the outside world to his own ego, which 
is first a relation to his body. This evaluation also influences the develop- 
ment of his visual perception. A process of symbolization goes on; certain 
forms perceived or transformed in movement or both become symbolic for 
every normal child; ocher forms will become symbolic only for one particular 
individual; or forms which are symbolic to a certain degree for every child 
will be strongly over-symbolized by one child. The piopnition of dispositions 
lo controlling forces is effective In an individual's tendency to symbolize 
perceptions, in his lack of capacity to symbolize, and in his tendencies to 
ovci-s3'mholization of experiences. The study on nursery scliool children 
mentioned above showed how far this is reflected already in the drawings of 
very sm.all child icii. 

AVo iking on this hypothesis a series of forni-elcinciits were defined. These 
more or less subjective, intuitive formula tioiis were compared with those 
of others, for the purpose of finding such formulations wliich could build 
an intrasubjcctivcly common basis of criteria. A scries of plates offering 
examples of different manners of representation was sJiown to 20 subjects, 
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consislill^^ of artists, psychologists, and la 5 '-pcrsons who could be considered 
'as intelligent well functioning personalities, TUc piefcienees and dislikes 
tif these 20 subjects were scored and they were asked for their clc/iiiitions, 
e.g-, \Nhiit they called a vital color scale or distribution, and so on. After 
this process these fonii-elcmcius were eliminated, if no agreement could he 
acfiicv'cd in regard to fonmilan'ng a definition. 

Second, a series of pictures were scored by different people and then 
iignin \vc eliminated those form-elements which presented tlie greatest diffi- 
culties ill scoring and where no aErcciiicnt could be achieved. This proce- 
dure was not carried through with all the criteria in all the fuicst details, 
but some of them which had worked in interpretations were kept as tentative. 
I’lir items finally used for scoring arc shown in Table A. 

TAHLE // 

SCORLD LTLMS 

('rile luiiiilier on ihe left refers lo ihn itcTii-iuimhcr on ihc scoiinj; sheet; see page 64.) 
(1) Number of pictures iu each sequrttce 

liUercsitiug ate nnly the extremes ahnve nnd helow the average, which is 5-9 pictures 
in one sc<incnce, 


(2) Cofiicnts 

coiiveniiuinil 

infanlilc 

i| liter 

exciting 

ilepressiiig 

symiuilisins 

{liirercni isolated CfmU'iilTi unrelaud lo each oilier within one picture 
sli etches 

hiuliaii Hgurcs, liuniaii faces 

aiiiiiiaU 

al^slrnclioDs 

settles 

illosirnikoiis of piirilculnr sLoiies 
cal loons 

glOlCSf[ULS 
iiiiil nlluTt 

(3) iV/cc of each 

/: large; fn: uiL'diuoi; .f : small, deliniiioii of m: bi'lweLii ‘.i/cs nf onliiiary notehook 
(H‘ i X ll iuckcsj aud ordinary dra^sing pad {\\ \ 2\ inches). 

(4) Format ariA relation to jot mat 

Dj square 

wlili sides ill iippioxiniiiic proporiion of 2:3 or 3 . 4 , 

I I ohloiig format with one side at least 3 limes longer limn 

I I the other side, 

ij 

/Ml (iihci foriii.iis very unusual. 

1/ra: fnniKil is lilled up til margin. 
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TATJLU A (coniinucd) 

l)i\ foi'iTis painted or (ira^vii are ke|)t In dihlaiicc fioin niai^ii*. 

Mixture of both, 
the riiaigin is neglected, 

AV'A/i'iI Forms are expanding over the niargin, paper seems too sinaU for the in- 
.\'g-Di j tended concept; unintentionally cut ofF forJns. Or, in rarer cases, forms 
are too small and placed in one corner, icst of page not used. 

(5) Size of form ch'mrnts 

/ fri form clcinciua large iit relation to wlmie. 
m fi’\ form elements medium in relation to ^vliole. 
s ji': form elements small in relation to whole. 

/, uit s\ vnricty of ilitfcrcnt sizes. 

Ij m: large and medium forjii clerncius, 
rfi, j: mctlinm and small form clemeiiis, 
fj j: large and small form clcniciita. 

(6, 7) Curvrs afhl 

Fdges+: many edges. 

Ciirves+: inniiy curves. 

Curves > edges: juorc cm veil founs than cilgcs. 

Fdgea > curves: more edges than cm veil forms. 

Fdges: sharp, short scattered strokes. 


(8) /'tzfiii i/cittils in line 

SpoiUa neons vivid (let nils in the form of ottlline as ^vorlt as in press ar\r of hue 

(j)|us, plus minus, niiinis plus). The occurrence of vivid details is not very 

frequent and can he called an onrfina! element. It is also a form element which 

I call a secondary movement element ^ together with vivid distnbuiiun of foipi 

elements, many cuives and differrutiated rhythm. '^Fheso elements aie the move- 
rnent elements which pre-siippose the capacity of making a human figure in 
movement, 'riiey occur as movement elciiieius iu pictures l)y children who arc 
not yet aide to dra'w human figures, 


( 9 , 12 ) Distribution of form cK'incnfs 

r: vivid djstilbntion (form elements being distributed in relation to diagonal axis). 
/: rigid distribution accoiding to horizontal or vertical avis, 
cr foi'in elements grouped around or in center, 
r/: centrifugal distMbutian. 

(f): when licad or face. 

HD’, eniplinsis on (fie toj) rcHpcrti’S'cly, on llic Ixittoin of a idcture (very laic), 
sc: scattered, disorganized distrihuticjii. 
jym : symmetry. 

(jy//i) : syiiiriietrical head or face. 

( 10 , 11 , 13 ) Movement elements 

If\ human figures. 

//+: human figures in movement. 

H — : stiff liiinian figures, 

A : animals 

A-H' animals in movement. 

A — : stiff animals. 

SM\ secondary inovenicnt eleinciUa 
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TARLIi // icofithmcd) 

(rt) poHilire; vivi<l iliiiaila in HhCj scg (K) 
curves 

vivid distriLuition, see (9) 
dirt’creficinrcd rliythfii, see beJoiv 
(h) ncKalivc: symmciry, see (12), sec below 
ri^jid distribution, see (9) 
ri^id unifoiin rhythm, sec below 

Jiff.rJir. Uepctiiion of similar bul <varyl7ii/ forms within one picture, in 

nimilar but :j lightly viiT>inK sizes, dislanccs and directions. 
twn.rh,: sterculyiicd repetition of snnic forms in same sizes, distances and diLcciions. 

(14, 18) Form 

F sh: .diurp fmin. 

F ci: rlciir fnnn. 

/«' in: inediuTii form, 

/• Vfj: va^jiic bkrni. 

/''r('|-, — ): realistic form (ncle(|uaie to repicsciucd object), 

^ r.v/»! cxl>rc?sloiilslic forms ( exnt'j^seriition nf es«ienLinl ]) firth of represented objects). 

(15) Dciaih of form 

d: detail of foini, 
dtl', ininiitioiis dctnil, 

Ji CHscntinl dclnil, 

dd- uurclsUctl dctnils, aciibbliuKs. 

(16) Cojtfi»ttify of ‘loholc 

f"-fL ‘.iinilar proportiotia between paru nnd whole of picture, including spacer be 
hveen drawn and painted forms. 

f/: sitnilnr rchif/oiis between parts and whole cxc/frdin£f spaces between drawn /arms. 
V — : no relations between parts niid whole. 

(17) Organhatiou of content 

ii\ intentional. 

\p\ conic jU lEiterp reled nftef picture was painted or drawn; ihU is usually only 

nrcniTJiiK in pictures nf very small children, in preschool nge, in n stage when 
they play with and inurprei w spot aficiwards, f.i. as “sun** or “house.” 

^Vhell uLCurring in ihe ficc|ucncc.H of adults It is usually n symbnlisin and has 
til bfi Rcnrcil na Hitch. 


(22) Cot OS'S, 

Cl culor. 

: fur each color is srored; plua. 

J- or when ndor h little used. 

When color is uaeil in dilferciit shade, put -|- for each shade. In regard to color 
’I’arir/y the :ri: Uftd rf connis ns much an -i- ; an rogiird to color se/iU the ±: 
arid rj: count less than +. 

P'. pole. 

-U'l dark. 

«■: vivid. 

"|-h in the coliniin “spols^ means color shading, 

Fredotninnnee and avoidance of single colors are scored. 

(23) Variety o/ form ehairuts 
Cv’. F^', relation of color variety to form variety. 
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TABLE A {couiitfucil) 

(21) Quality of /i/Atf {Pretsur^) 

€1 encrgelic. 
t: loose. 
f '. rigid. 
c: contours, 

'iw: weak. 

/: iiUcrruptcfl. 

But ‘.coring in brackets wlieii p aimed over llic pencil line. 

( 28 ) Perspective 
P — : linear pcrspcclivc, 

P* : sliading. 

<24) 

Copying^ clianging of concepts, destroying of picture, frequent erasing arc to be 
coiisiderecl. 

Finn 11}' one had lo find out to \vliat types and properties of ttidividinils 
certain atLitiidcs could be coordinated or not, for establishing a iiietliod of 
interpretation. In discussing the single criteria of the nicLliod \ will present 
some resiilus of the experiment done witli students in Sarah Lawrence 
College. For comparison we used tlic American Council Test 
whicli gives a notion of the students* intelligence, the descriptions of stu- 
dents by teacherS) and the rating of the Student Work Committee, evaluating 
tJie academic success of the student. The latter xiscd three ratings: j\I for 
superior academic success, S for satisfactory academic success, Q for unsatis- 
factory academic success. To indicate the adjustment rating of tlic students 
licrc I used not my original but a corrected niting scale; that is, I kept rdl 
iny ratings wliich were in agreement with Di\ Munroe’s inspection diagnosis 
rating scale and which were not in contradiction witli tlic majority of the 
teachers' reports. In the few instances in which Dr. Mini roe and I dis- 
agreed, I considered the opinion of tlie tcaclicrs and kept eitlier niy or Dr. 
Munroe’s rating depending on which side the majority of the teachers’ 
jiidgnients was. May I refer here to Dr, Munroe's c\ml nation of my mctliod 
in the delayed September issue of (iharacta- and Personality (16). 

A. Thk NuMiinR or Pictures 

All students were working during the full six hours, and in iliat way it 
was possible to regard tJie number of pictures of the whole sequence* of one 
student as an equivalent for the student's tempo and Lo compare it witli tlic 
average speed of the group and with the qualitative production. The great- 
est part of the students (73 per cent) made 6-9 pictures in the given time. 
Among those can be found all types with adjustment rating between A and 
E, with different qualitative configurations. However, comparing the six 
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slowest students (witli three to live pictures) with tlic eight quickest (10 
to 20 pictures) avc Jliul iio A aiul B girl among tlic slow, but four A and B 
sUiilciits among the quick. The scoring syiulroinc of the unadjusted group 
{D, E) compared with the scoring s5'ndroinc of the adjusted group {Aj B) 
shows that 4.5 per cent of the adjusted students arc slow and 27 per cent 
quick in drawing, whereas 18 per cent of the unadjusted arc slow and 6 per 
cent of the unadjusted arc quick. The one student who succeeded in making 
only ihicc pictures has a low acljiistmciit rating. Of coiiise, every student 
knew that there would he tuily three sessions and that the experiment was 
nut an mt class with the possibility to work for several months or a year on 
one picture. Tlic idea was from the heginning a kind of sketching. 

'rile re were com|iaiatively inany girls wlio knew how to do the essential 
iiumcdiately and in a good ^Yay, oi* perhaps it is vice vci'stii that because 
they know, they can he quick. But there are also those who are quick 
because they arc flighty mid supcr/icial. There arc types where slowness is 
correlated to their inhibition, but it is evident that in the great majority of 
casc^ no rcHablc correlation can be found to speed of function. In checking 
the specific character trends of the students no common features could be 
correlated, except that the pictures with the most favorable scoring configura' 
tiims were found in sequences with a medium number of pictures (between 
six and nine), 

B. Sizit (10) 

Small si/.es arc iiuiie significant for reduced energy than arc large ones 
tor increased energy^ or aggression (13). Large and middle sizes arc more 
nauiral on the average, largo sizes particularly for small children. Preference 
large sizes is decreasing with increasing age, for older ages preference 
lor large sizes js not su usual. Most of the depressive anxious children 
piefer Muall sf^rs as wris sliown in the p[ipi'r on children in latency period 
mentioned nhovc. On the wliolc we find in tlic sequences of normal indU 
vidiials a varlery difCcrcnt sizes. 

Seventy- fnur per cent of the studeuU in Savtvh Lawrence College used a 
variety of ililTorcnt sizes, 17 per cent used only small sizes throughout their 
whole i?cc|uencc, 4 per cent used nicdiuiii sizes, and 5 per cent showed a 
marked preference for large sizes so far that in each of their sequences only 
one picture was small, none mcilium sized, and all the others large. One 
of these sliiclcnts (adjustment rating D) worked in particularly large sizes 
ajuJ vised rile hugest, a really tremendous one, for her self-portrait fn over 
life si/c. This studiat was described by her psychology teacher as being 
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rn^rticLihirly ay;p;i‘cssivc and stuhb(ii“ii, a not too w'cll lulj listed individual who 
uavT Iiorscif an nir of lu'cli solf-cstimatinn without nuicli justification. She 
was the one in the group Mdio used for a decorative design a swastica. 
d'he other student who used large sizes was also rated only D, but described 
as not overtly aggressive. Large size is not necessarily indicative of aggres- 
sion, ^I'hc ratings nf the students with 100 per cent of their sequence small 
sizes are l^^s good tliau those of the stiulerits who used at least one 
medium size, A lost of them wcic descrihod as anxious, shy, constricted, or 
highly sclf*conti-nllrd. A preference of 100 per cent small sizes is rather 
indientive of constriction, i educed aggression or anxiousness, but not indica- 
ti\'e of ruljiistinent or luahuijustiuent. It occurs in the scoring syndromes 
nf tile adjusted gioup as well iis in that of the mind justed with not very high 
iiiit ahtuit pi|iial percentage (12 pin' cent unadjusted, per cent adjusted). 
"I'licrc is no con elation between size and intelligence. 

C. Tiiij Format 

'riic next criterinii is the shape of the paper with its proportion of sides. 
'Flic rectangles which arc usual for xSchool pads were called couveuitona} j and 
iliosc very much longer (more than 2:1 ) than wide or such with complicated 
*iuper forms, like cut out hearts or rings with symbolistic meaning, were 
callctl tninsml. 

'^riie unusual format is apt to be more uieuningful as well for the person 
who is superior in thinking nnd above the group average as for those for whom 
it is too difTicult to share ur grasp the concepts of the group, Most of the 
paintings and drawings were indeed carried out in the conventional formats. 
'Fhe uiuisiial formats were not used frequently ai^d when used occurred 
imlj' once or twice in a scciucricc whli the exception of one rather disturbed 
girl. On the whole there were 20 per cent who used the oblong horizontal 
Jonnat, half of them girls with the star rating, that is partly hvilliant partly 
disturbed. One was a psychosis honlcrlinc ease. They were described as 
trying to lie “apart/' or iK unconventional, one ns 'hiucerd' This seems to 
fit in wluit was said about the extraordinary meaiiingfiilness of these formats. 
In the study on children in latency period this format occurred frequently 
ni the schizophrenic group. 

However, in comparing die scoring syndrome of the adjusted student with 
that of the unadjusted students this farm element appears in both groups 
with about equal percentages and cannot be called indicative as an isolated 
rleniciit. Yet in configuration with many other elements negative in regard 
to adjustinent it proved to have an unf.avorahlc meaning, whereas in con- 
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ii^uratioii witli many positive factors in thif? reganl it represented a fav'orablc 
iactor in tlic direction of originality (if it was not a paiticiilaily complicated 
or (piccr form with symholistic meaning, symptomatic of the scliixopliicnic), 
No sequence with more than one or two unusual oblong formats occurred 
among students with superior academic success. Tlie greater part of their 
FCt] lienee showed conventional formats. 

D, Tiiii Rklation or Form Eij^mi-nts to thj; Format 

Jicasiiring up the space of paper well, distancing the form elements witliin 
the picture ill relation to the whole, presupposes sonic power of organization 
and sense for proportion as well as a ccitain balance between freedom and 
discipline, Anxiety and ovci control is frequently clVective in chat direction 
that the form-elements in the picture are comparatively small in relation 
to the wJioIc format or akngcthcr kcjR in great distance from the margin; 
or that lack of control leads to neglecting of tlic margin in form of painting 
or drawing over it in an expansive way. 

The great majority of sequences of the students show a variety of manners 
in tin's regard: pictures wliich arc ^^/illcd" tu the iiuirgin (signified in the 
scoring by the symbol pictures where the forms are kept in distinct dis- 

tance from the margin (7^/), and pictiirc.s which arc in hctvveen these two 
manners (JlIaDi or Di/ila). In a minority of cases the sequences showed 
one picture in which the margin was neglected {Nff). The students who 
sJiowcd one N// in their sequence were all adjusted girls who were rated 
d or B, one was rated C. In foui □tlicr cases, however, the sequence 
showed several (two to five) pictures with Nff and three of these four girls 
were rated rather low in adjustment {C, D-K^ D-E, E), These girls had 
also medium and low intelligence scores, none above 60 ACE, Fiirtliermorc 
I lie re were eight girls whose sequence sliowed a consistent tendency to keep 
in distance from the margin {Di) in all tlicir pictures (90-100 per cent). 
All tlicsc students were described by the Roiscliach test aiul 1 ) 3 ' the teachers^ 
lecords as highly self-control led but maladjusted and very constricted per- 
sonalities. Only one student, witliout any art training, showed a sequence 
with 100 per cent of die pictuics adequately filled to die mai gin. This 
student was described as an outstanding personality, with great gifts foi 
organization, initiative, and ambition, perfectly adjusted and witli superioi 
academic success. This ]\Ia is more ficquent in sctjucnccs of children, 
who find it easier to fill the space and who arc less ambitious .as to quality 
of otlier form-elements. There is no correlation between Ma or Dl and 
ACE ratings. Twenty-two per cent of the adjusted students show a 
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mnjorifr sequences nnd zero per cent o# the adjusted Ki'uup. 

T\\ ciiiy-ninc per cent of the unadjusted show'' a iiuijoiit.v of Di and zero 
per cent of the adjusted. On the other hand Di appears in a vathev high 
percentage of the students whh academic success, wlierens it occurs extremely 
rarely among those rvilh academic failure. Dt seems to be indicative of a 
jiaiticiihir kind of overcon trol, which is unfavorable for adjustment, but 
favo cable for acaclcmic ?;ucccs&. A tciulency to ovcvciuphasize the frame, to 
make separate frames within the frame occurs in constricted personalities, 
some limes and more frequentiy in personalities with infantilistic trends and 
in stales of confusion. 


K. Sizh* or Form Eleinhints 

Most frequently the seiiucncc of the students showed a mixture of large, 
meditim, ami small form elements, Only four givU showed sc<iuences with 
a majority nf small form elements and few or no lartrc ones. These were 
all studmiis who were described as constricted, very tJihibitcd, three of them 
as dislnrhed. A whole sequence with 100 per cent of the pictures pref- 
erence small form elements is very nuc, docs not occur in the iidjvisted 
group, and even In onl}" small percentages of the unadjusted group. It is 
characteristic of depressive states and was found in compulsory neurotic 
children. On the otlicr Iminl this pheiiumenoii occurs sometimes in the grovq') 
with satisfactory academic success in constricted types, but not among stu- 
dents Avirli academic failure and not among those with superior academic 
Micccss. Six most a^l justed superior g-irls used a mixture of m, s form- 
*‘U' moots and h\ addition an emphasis on largo ones. Only one sequence of 
a disturbed girl with little flexibility and great amount of anxiety slicwcd 
large form-elements alone without any medium sized or small forms, 

F. DisTitinuTiON 

If we look at a sy/tn/icirtcal arrangement, n cutuparison with the axis of 
our own body is effective. I he middle axis, even wlicn it is not drawn, has 
an ovrviiuporlunt effectiveness, it makes an iniiu-cssion of constraint. In- 
deed sv in me try is nsed m art w<uks Mdiich have ccreuioiiial purposes and 
Nu vi- lites of fixed traditions. Symmetrical arrangement reflects one of the 
iimrc stereotyped concepts of the l>od3^ Tlie more complicated vkrid 

indicate;^ ii freer imagination and sublimcr relation to the body. A 
particular preoccupation with rlie body, as it is the case with liypocliondriac 
and depressive people, may he expressed in a preference for synimctiw (par- 
ticularly with emphasized middle axis) as well as it may lie explained hy 
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28 37 41 

1+ 12 29 

29 33 12 


o’ucr 1 phttir^ 

Not evenly coiUi oiled, 

perhaps I cl ax. mood 12 29 13 |2 

Niifro*iL* 

Coiislriclion, repicssion, 

depr. 15 9 41 0 21 12 


conveiuionaliti'. The luiman body is externally syinmctn'cab but internal ly 
not (an idea which Josef Frank had mentioned in connection with sym- 
metrical buildings). The human body is also externally only syininctrical 
as long as it is not in movement. As soon as the body moves, it becomes 
asymmetrical and of course more difficult to balance. The livelier imagina- 
tion is, the less it is fixed on a rigid conception of the body, diat is on an 
Qversymbollzation of tlic vertical or liori/.ontal axis, ns it is expressed in r'ufid 
Aisinbulwu, 
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I )istnhution was called when nil the forms were nnanped according 

to one direction, a liniizontal nr (more rarely) a vertical one. 

Vivid distrlbutinn >vas called an asy mine trie a I arrangeincnt of forms 
according to a slanting axis, Xhis was most agreeable when balanced 
diagonally, 

Arrangement was called syminctiical when the most important form ele- 
ments in the picture wore syinnictrically armiigcd, that is when three of the 
follo'wing conditions were fulfilled; when the repeated form elements on 
each side of the middle axis were (/i) equally or approximately equally 
slitiped, (/») of approxiiiijitely eipial distance from the middle axis, (r) of 
approximately the same dimension, {d) of the same size, (i?) of the same 
color, 'rhe appioxiniately equal distance from the middle axis is the most 
essential condition for symmetry ami cannot he eliminated. 

The girls who used symmetry in their paintings and drawings were in 
general those clcscvibcd as constrictive, depressive, or highly conventional. 
In regard to adjustment syniinctry is not very indicative, it occurs in the 
M'oring syndromes of both tl^c adjusted and the unadjusted group more 
frequently than other form elements, somewhat more frequently among 
the iinadjuRted (27 per cent adjustedj 35 per cent unadjusted). It occurs 
with similar percentages in tlie groups with superior and satisfactory academic 
success and more rarely in the group with academic failure (11.8 per cent), 
Syniinctry is rarely achieved by the feebleminded. 

'^J'hc ratings of the girls MM’th a high percentage of vivid distribution in 
their sequence* fall decidedly in two parts; the great majority have a good 
rating ami liic other part are brilliant girls with a severe prohlem. In the 
sillily on children in latency period this criterion was frequent not only in 
the drawing}; of the gifted nornuil but also in the drawings of the productive 
SL’hiznpbreiiic child itji. It docs not seem too far-fetched that these girls 
heloipiing to the starred group arc likely to have schizoid character disposi- 
tiniH. Oiu: of these girls was the stiulcut mentioned earlier who was 
ilcsciibt'd in the Rnrsclmcb as a psychosis borderline ease, 

'IVii students showed their scMUoncc more th;\n one picture with rigid 
distrihulion. These are mostly described as compulsive, constricted, very 
controlled, tense, inllcxiblc, except one who has no self control but is dis- 
til rl)e(l. Tshi rigid distribution at siH showed nine girls of the group 
Mipeiiui in adjuslmcnh eight of the group with medium adjustment (O), 
and live iif the brilliant girls with severe problems* that is altogether 40 
per <jf all students. Sequences witli very high percentages of rigid 
distrihiition appear in IS per cent of the adjusted and in 59 per cent of the 
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unndjustKd, ^vith J I- per cent in the Krt>iip with supciior iieaileiiiic success, 
with 12 per rent In the group with satisfactory academic success, hut to a 
higher tlcgrcG (29 per cent) in the group with nciulenuc fuUnre. A slight 
amount of compulsive tendencies seem to he compatible with adjustniciit and 
academic success, hut not a liigli degree. 

Another criterion of distribution is the e)iil>hash on the center of the pic- 
ture. The ^sequences of tlic majority of tlic students show little center 
ilistrilnition. Eighteen per cent of the adjusted group used center distribu- 
[inn, but none Avitb rating /I, as against .S9 per cent of the unadjusted 
students. Tq a lesser degree but also increasing in the same direction is 
center distribution significant in regard to academic success: superior 28 
per cent, satisfactory 37 per cent, academic failure 41 per cent. In tlie group 
with superior academic success such girls used center disti ilnition who were 
less adjusted and described as cojistricted in some area. In longitudinal 
studies center disLribtition was preferred by personalities witii a tendency 
to regression and with certain fixations. Indeed center distrlbiitjon is most 
frc(picntly ufjcd by pre-school age children and even there consistently used 
only by children with certain fixations. It occurred for instance with high 
percentages in sequences of children who were delayed in sjiecch develop- 
ment because of a fixation of neurotic nature. 

Still another aspect is luitje or norroiv rlistrilfntio/t of form elements. Iloth 
are not frequent, neither in experiments with children nor In the sequences 
of these students. A valid interpretation seems to he hardly possible, except 
that overcontrol or lack of control seems to be at work. Configu ration 
w’ith other conspicuous factors suggests sometimes a more specific explanation. 
It must be emphasised that most of the formal criteria arc more indicative 
in their configuration with each other ti\au separately evaluated, and move 
inilicutivc if they are consistently used than occasionally , 

Nine of the students showed wide distvllnition in one picture of tiwiv 
sequence. Three have a low adjustment rating and two are brilliant girls 
with a severe problem. These nine girls w’crc described as: unusually 
impulsive, exceedingly vulnerable, lacking drive and passive, shifting in their 
attitudes, easily aroused, not well controlled, showing aggressive outhv\rst, 
as flighty, scattered, and poorly developed, and as disturbed and depressive 
(psychosis hordevline ease). 

Eight girls showed move than one picture with wide distvibutlon and eight 
girls showed occasionally narrow distribution. None used one of these 
elements consistently. Wide is more frequently used hy girls with insufficient 
control, narrow by the constricted and highly controlled students. Wide 
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(lisirihiitioii appeal's in about (Mjiial pciccntaj'cs in llic ailjustctl and non- 
ad justed jiroiips, wliereas narrow dislribiuion occurs in the unadjusted fi^roiip 
with 41 per cent and witli only 9 per cent in the adjusted Kioiip^ and is 
fienunitly found with a^cater consistency in compulsory neurosis. It is 
interest ini' that narrow distribution is nioic frciincnt iiinonf( students with 
salislaclury success tlian amou^ those with acadernir. failure, it dues however 
nut (iccuT in the t'niup with superior ticadcniic success. 

'J'licrc is no cuijclntiun lieiweeii symmetry, or ripid ilistribiition or center 
distrihniion, or -wide or nairow distribution on one side and intelligence 
Vatinas on the otbei side, 'rben* is sUpht correlation hcLwcca vivltl dis- 
Iribution and inlellipience. 

CJ. 'rHJ; CURVIJ AND TJlIi EdOK 

'^rhe cuived line unii preference for curved forms seems to be a more 
mt rin’cTsive factor than the pi-e/erenco for shai'i> edpes and angular forms- 
A configuration of fnv ntrirrl fonns anil many sharp edffes was used by 
siudents described as overtly aggressive with low ndjustnient. This con- 
liguration does iiul occur In the syndrome of the adjusted group but with 18 
per cent in ihc unadjusted. It does not occur in the group with superior 
ueademic succc^s, ami nut among those with academic failure, but witli 13 
per cmL in the giuup with satisfactory academic success. 

]\tn}fy carved forms and jcio sharp ed^es were shown by tlic well adjusted 
slightly ]ia>sive, introversivc productive types. It appears more frequently 
in the adjusted gioup (4S per cent) than in the unadjusted (23 per cent), 
i'lie uiiadjustcil sLudrids who used this configuration were described as pre- 
occiijurd with iheiiiselves, sonic of them belonging to the gioup of biilliant 
cirls willi severe problems. All of thciu were more on the passive than on 
ilic aggu'ssivc Mile. Tlicrc is no correlation witli academic siiccci^s. 

Many tujved forms and many edges \yevc shown by types in whom the 
aggic'^siuji elTectivc in form of impetus and energy, and in combination 
witli ihc* iiilrovoroivc trend, n-sidts in productivity. In those who are un- 
adju^t(■d, tlieir riggrcisjion is not regularly present, hut in form of outbursts, 
01 latent in foim or vulnerability. ‘^I'lic more curved forms arc present, 
ilie more we find siihlimatioii. The more edges are present, tlie more wc 
Imel open aggressive irend or identification with aggressive ideals. 

A f/ edges ni aif hut taany curved forms occur in 9 per cent of tile adjusted, 
in l2 per cent of the unadjusted, in both groups in the introversive passive 
t>pts. It is the only edge-curve combination which shows a slight correlation 
witli jiuelligcncc. It iiccms more frequently in sequences of students with 
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TAIJLE 3 


Cm vcs — Edges 
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jMcd. curves 50 %; few 
edges under 20% 

Slightly passive, obed. 

Adjiistmt. Probably 
coopernt, 9 

Afiiny curves over 70% 
few edges itrider 20% 
iiurov., creative; rcfttrd., 
preoccupied, w, self; 

more likely unaeij. 

thgh. adj, possible 17 5 23 14 29 23 

Many carves over 50%; 
no edges 

Passive, Jack of drive and 
vigor, broodingly intro- 
spect, introv., ac. super. 

and sat, 11 +1 12 29 17 0 


Many curves ov, 50%, med. 
edges ovrr 25, under 50% 

Energetic, product,, also 

iiTjtnblc, vulnerable 21 

Many curves over 50% 
many edges aver 50% 

ImpetiiN ; stubbornness, per- 
sisteiice; also aggr. oiii- 
biirsts intuitive and 

prod, energy 19 

Tew curves under 50%. No 
or fenv edges under 20% 

Timid, constricted^ re- 
pressed, inhibited ; sup. 

acad. success 12 29 17 6 


higJier intelligence scores than with low ones, It occurs in 29 per cent in 
tile group with superior academic success, in 16 per cent of the satisfactory 
and not among tlic students with academic failure. 


i Pcrcejitatje of stud, 
i Tvith ST.W.C.K, Q 
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H, I'ORM 

One of tlip iiiosi^ Inipoi tajii- criteria is form in specific and distinguislicd 
from tile more general cemcept of form, iis we use it in this paper when >vc 
speak of form elements. In this latter ease we iiiciiulc color, distribution, and 
all the elements discussed in this paper. With form in specific is meant 
the shape of the particular drawn or painted objects. The shape can be 
clear or vague or jiarticulnrly sharp. The clearness of form is on one side 
highly perceptive, dependent on clearness of observation, on the other 
side it is also inti overlive, dependent on the richness and exactness of memory 
and on the rcatliness of associatiems (Table 4). 

Thc students who used sharp or clear forms steadily in their sequences 
show the highest intolligence ratings, whereas those who used vague forms 
or ^v-^rc shffliiig ficqiiently in their sequences between different fcriii levels 
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sliow low intelligence latiiigis- 'Die shifting seems tn lie Jiu3ic significant 
than the vagueness. This is one ease Avliicli is in contrast to most of tJic 
otlier form elements. Here shifting and varicU'^ is not favorable, Init steady 
quality. Whereas in other form elements variety {$ usually symptomatic of 
well functioning and plasticity of the individuali and consistency fretpicMitly 
a sj'iTiptoni of rigidity. However too great a sliarpness cannot be intci ]irctc<l 
too favorably; the students with the very sharp foims arc highly intelligent 
but frequently not well adjusted. AVe find more adjusted girls among those 
witli clear forms than among tlio.se with the very sharp ones. 

Vague forms occur in belli the adjusted and unadjusted students >rith 
equal small percentages, it is rather rare and sometimes also used hy iiitcl- 
ligcnt studctiis as an artistic effect of contrast. Shaip form and shifting form 
level occur botli in the unadjusted group with 4i per cent and in the adjusted 
with only 4,5 per cent and 9 per cent respectively. There is no correlation 
in regard to academic success. 

If we compare tlic students whose sequences showed n v/jne/yt of 

forms (on the average in cacli picture at least five or more forms different 
from each other) with those who showed Hi tie variety of form (one to two 
different kinds of form in each picture), we find iiu particularly significant 
correlation to adjustment (Table 5). The frequency of a medium variety 
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( tbrt'c to four fnrnis) iiicrcriscs frofli tlic group Avith academic to that with 
superior academic success (29 per cent, 33 per cent, 43 per cent), "I he 
stud cuts with tliU medium variety' diow also the highest intelligence ratings 
in greatest lunnbcr. It is probably iio coincidence that most of these girls are 
the ones Avlio produced clear forms. That is, their sense for variety and 
ipiantity docs not impair their sense for quality, and also not exceed; quality 
is more important fur the int-clligcnt person than quantity. Besides tliat> 
many of ihcsr girls were described as conscientious and reliable- Almost 
all the girls with high intelligence ratings have an aveiage variety of above 
three forms, whneas lliose with a variety below three forms show low 
intelligence ratings. 

Another aspect on the borderline of content is whether forms arc intended 
to be realistic (scored Fr plus when successful, Fr rniirus when not), or 
c.\prenionis/ic and intentionally" distorted, or geumcirizvd (Table 6). This 
hitler criterion will be influenced by fasliion and art training in recent times 
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nioic frequently tluin other criteriji. However, in luinicrous experiments 
with intellectuals only very i a rely sequences of free tlvavviuK^ were fouvul in 
wliicli till pictures were geometrical designs and no picture an attempt at 
realistic or expression is tic rep resell tatiori. In these very few eases I foiinj 
such consistent form attitude always psycliolugically significant and even 
when influenced by art training, corresponding to a deeply rooted disposition. 

The geometrical forms or forms abstracted from organic form arc a 
symptom of m^^stic cicmchnicnt from the living urganisni and frccpienth 
^symptomatic of depersonalizing tendencies, and in the feebleminded, of 
tendencies to perseveration; stylized forms, abstracted from foims of living 
or gun is ms were favored by llie painters of the curly Cbristivvns who in con- 
trast to the Greeks and Romans were opposed to imlividiialistic cxpiMiencc^ 
and condemned personal satisfactions in this woild, but devoted their soul 
to life after death by repressing their drives witli scif-piiiiisliiuents iiiid frus- 
trations. I'Jie use of geometrical or abstract forms is not at all very 
indicative of a capacity to abstract thinking; it is on the contrary a form 
whicJi is more easily achieved by the feebleminded and stereotyped thinking 
child than other forms and is much more frequent among feebleminded and 
stereo typcfl psychntic than among normal and neurotic children. As will 
be pointed out in the chaptex on harmony is mure easily achieved with 

geometrical forms than xvitli others. The truly abstract capacity is to 
achieve an excellent comhination, where die whole of tlic picture with the 
parts and the parts with each other show similar proportions and this in 
several form elements. 

Almost all the Sarah Lawrence College students attempted in spite of 
fashion and art training in the greatest part of their pictures to represent 
living organisms iiiul objects related to them and their cnvirojimcnt. 'Lhey 
tried to draw and paint realistically as well as they could. 

Only three students out of the 55 showed in their sequences consistently 
no realistic forms, all of them with low adjushneat rating'? and with low 
intelligence ratings. Tm'o of them preferred geometrical forms and ahsti ac- 
tions, one, a very tciivSC, compulsory neurotic, very iiarcis-iistic student, aiul 
one described as narcissistically disturbed. 'Llic latter one could he recog- 
nized on the basis of the scoring in spite of tlic fact that she was influenced 
by art training. She was dispositional ly inclined to mystic symbolisms. She 
used for her abstractions symbolic titles which in my opinion were queer even 
in ease she wanted to pull my leg or to make fun. She wrote in printed 
letteva under a black triangle with some loops around: ''Rpffsoii — — ■ 
win — pio^ressioti — truth'* and added some scribhling to the letters and her 


name. 
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The lln'rd student did not directly make geometrical abstractions instead 
of realistic dnnvings, Imt in spite of being overstimulated by color, made 
rigidly syniiiirtrical arraiigrinents of color spots similar to flower dcsig[is 
made by either students, hut not repicsentiiig the flowers. Her attitudes 
were oil nnr side rigi^il, on the other not cnougli coJitrollccl. 1 his student 
was descrihed as one with stereotyped ways of thinking, a somewhat hysteria 
cal hut otherwise rather rigid, decadent type of personality. 

The stiidojils who shmved I'r mhnis show low intelligence and low adjust 
mtnt ratings. There Is a strong increase of high AGE vatiugs and there 
arc no low A OK at all among the students whose sequences show in more 
thrill f)D per cent of the pictures Fr and Fr plus. 

Among iho^e sliidciits whose sequences show Fr viiutts, arc very with 
high idiclligencc, hut there is a strong increase of Iom’ ACE ratings. Among 
the stuilents wiio showed at least one to two expression! Stic forms or gro- 
tcs(pic iliscortiuns in their sc<iuciicc,s we find bright and creative girls who 
arc either adjusted or rather neurotic. There arc no correlations in regard 
to iniclligencc. 

Students who use no Fr at all in their whole sequence do not occur in 
the adjusted group and not in tile academically superior group, Twenty- 
three per cent of the unadjusted student use /^I) Fr, The Jicadcmicany 
satisfactory and the failure group show equal small percentages. 

A 100 per cent preference for geometrical forms does not occur in the 
adjusted group and occurs only with six per cent in the unadjusted. It 
increases from the academically superior to tlic failing group (zero per cent, 
8 per cent, 12 per cent), 

ICsqircssionistic foiius appear in all groups with exactly equal percentages 
(29 per cent) except in the adjusted group, where they are slightly higher 
(.f2 per cent). 

I, Till; Detail 

Another aspect is the de\a\\ i» /or/», This refers mainly to realistic and 
iirifl cxprcssionistic form. Details should not he confounded with small form 
elenirnts, which in thciiisclve.s arc liitic units. This criterion reveals to 
quite some degree the concreteness and tenseness of thinking. 

1 lie students who made minuiious details were described as ovci^neat, 
pedantic, tight, and very frequently as depressive. This criterion does not 
occur in the adjusted group at all, but in 29 per cent of the unadjusted 
and is more frequent in the iicadeiuically satisfactory group tUau \u the. two 
other academic groups. 
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Details of Form 
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Uftrelnlfd details and sP'ibhJiafjs which have no organic relation to the 
drawn Or painted form and frequently have an overeinphnsi^ed symbol ii^tic 
inenning are extremely rare. They are indicative of disturbance. In this 
experiment only three students with narcissistic disturhanccs showed tliis 
lonn attitude in their sequences. 

No or Very fe%u de fails have mostly uiiconcrctc, generalizing students. 
'J'liis attitude occurs more frequently in the unadjusted group (23 per cent) 
and in the group with academic failure (23 per cent) than in the respective 
otiicr groups. 

Alnny details are sliown by students who are most fretjucntly de* 
scribed as concretely thinking. They are not particularly correlated to 
adjustment, occurring in 36 per cent of the adjusted -and in 29 per cent 
of the unadjusted. They occur most frequently, in 57 per cent, of the 
group with superior academic success, but far less frequently in about equal 
percentages in the two other academic groups. 

F^zu buf essnilial details occur only in the adjusted and not in tlie unail- 
justed, but has no correlation to academic success. 
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J. 'I'liiv Quality of Linl 

In ^^cllc^ill wt /iiul innsL frctjiicnily a niixtuff of <Iiffcrent (iimlitic.s of 
line niui Ic&s /roquetUly a consistent ailitmic. 

The use of riffl’d contours (made after the forms ^Ycrc drawn or painted) 
can be frequently found in scaucnccs of indiYiduals wlio arc occupied with 
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the repression of hostile ideas, it occurs among coinpulijory neurotic as a 
rather consistent attitude. Contours arc more frequent in the sequences of 
the iinailjiistcil (2.1 iier cent) than of the adjusted (14 per cent), do not 
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occur ill the superior :ic;uleinic group, hut iiuciestingly ciiougli more fre- 
quently among the satisfactory (25 per cent) than nniong the failing (18 
per cent). Whereas the contrary takes place with rigid lines in more tlian 
lialf of tlic sequence: tliis is more frequent among the atl justed than amorig 
the unadjusted (27 per cent, 12 per cent). The ncadeiuically superior and 
the failing group show equal percentages (20 per cent) and the satisfactory 
a slight increase (29 per cent). 

Obviously the immediately made rigid line has a meaning liiffeicnt from 
tliat of the rigid contour, Perhaps a certain amount of repression is com- 
patible with adjustment and with satisfactory academic success, hut pcrliaps 
it is a dilTcrcnt kind and degree of repression from this which results in or 
contributes to un adjustment or academic failure. The stud cm s ^^'llo used 
rigid lines witliout contours were most frc(|ucntlv more energetic and out- 
going, wbercas those with contours M’cre frequently deserihed as compulsive 
in highly over-controlled. There is no correJarion witli intelligcnee. 

K. Tiiu CoNTiNurrv of tiuj WiioMi 

The qualities of form level which shows certain powers of oI)sei vaLion 
at work arc not the only criteria of intelligence. The power of oiganr/atlon 
can be seen in the way an individual organizes the pictures as a tvfiole, that 
is the tendency and ability to connect and combine all the parts of a picture 
to one whole continuous unit}'’, in contrast to a tendency to make isolated 
designs and sketches, We have to be mild jind cannot deinniul perfect artistic 
compositions as well as wo have to grant that an individual, particularly one 
u’itli some artistic sense mmII experiment and make some sketches of several 
isolated figures on one paper, However, ex peri cnee lias shown that no 
intelligent individual is satisfied to continue this experimenting with isolated 
forms throughout a sequence, as the project is not conceived as lessons foi’ 
(wacticing and the individual is asked to draw or paint wliat he likes. 

Continuity is achieved most satisfyiiigly when /ill parts of the picture aic 
in a similar proportion to each other and to tiic wiiolc forma L ; I mean for 
instance: wlicn in a picture, called /Tj three sizes of forms arc used ^vlucll 
I will call Size I, Size Wj Size s, contimiity is achieved when 77’.*/ is similar 
to the relation l:/ii and m:s, or wlien [[':(/ plus ni) is similar to l:lin plus j*), 
in other words when a certain proportion is approximately repeated between 
all parts, including the sp/ices between the drawn or painted forms. The 
more sucii intuitive relatiojis can be found in several form elemcnls, c.g., in 
form and in color, the gi eater the ;ichievc(l cuntinuicy or harmony. Thi"? 
intuitive sense for such proportions again leads hack to tlic human Ijody, 
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wlicrc ihc single parts arc also in similar proportion ft to esicli other. The 
ciraimstance tluit this capacity of relating forms with each other and with 
the whole complex of forms accoviHoi^ to one piinciple enn he found more 
fi'cnncntly in the sequences of the intelligent than in those of the unintelli- 
gent, suggests that in certain fii net inns of intelligence positive narcissistic 
leiidcncies are involved, 

(7 pins w’as called w'hen n/f the forms which can be seen fulfilled this 
relation, that is when also the space Itctwccn the drawn forms, for instance 
tile sinLilt' palt^ <if the background, were treated or at least intuitively con- 
ceived MS proportioned forms. U was scored when only the drown or pointed 
fontis were in leUtion to each other and to the ^Yhole. This is more fre- 
quently tlic ca^c where the coiitcnt is predomiiiant, c.g^., landscapes or scones, 
than in decorative designs and abstractions where U plus is less rare and 
much easier achieved than In objective paintings. V plus in scene combined 
with luiiiian /igures was evaluated as a particularly good combination. U 
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miirffs was scored when no proportion at all existed between the slii|,dc pnrls 
or wlicn attempts to sncli proportions suggested by content were formally 
unsucccssfuli Nothing was scored when the forms drawn or painted were 
isolated or meant as sketches and no intention existed to combine them into 
n whole picture. 

High percentages of U (greater than 50 per cent of sequence) nccur more 
frequently in the adjusted group than in the unadjusted (+1 per cent, 23 
per cent). This in comparison with other favorable form elements fre- 
quent presence of high U percentages in the unadjusted group suL^gests 
to me the acceptance of Theodor Rcilc's concept of two kinds of narcissism, 
the healthy and the sick or luiit narcissism. Intelligence secnis to he 
certainly favuvable for adjustment; hut an individual with hurt narcissism 
can he intelligent without using it for adjustment. 

The means of the JCE decrease with the decrease of U pcrceiitagCf but 
t)ie quality nf U is more indicative for intelligence: the students with H phts 
only 30 per cent of their sequence but excellent combinations show the high- 
est /ICE^s. High U percentage occur with 57 per cent in the academically 
superior, with 38 per cent in the satisfactory, and witli 24 per cent in the 
failing group. Low U percentage occurs with equal frequency (29 per cent) 
in the satisfactory and failing, and not in the superior group. 

L. Pbrspbctive 

L'nie/rr perspective, that is giving depth and plastic to objects by mere 
line, was used by 13 per cent of the students. These have to the greater 
part good adjustment ratings, some of them belong to the grouji of brilliant 
students witli a severe problem. Some have creative abilities, 'Flic intelli- 
gence score of those who \ised linear perspective only occasionally docs not 
show any correlations. Among those wlio used it more consistently (in 
more than 25 per cent of their pictures) we find an increase of liigli 
intelligence ratings, but lower ratings than .iinoiig those who used sliading. 
Linear perspective without shading occurs in nearly similar percentages in 
the adjusted (14 per cent) and unadjusted group (18 per cent), but does 
not occur in the sequences of students with superior academic success. 

Twenty-nine of the total number of students made figures and objects 
plastic by gray or black shading withoni linear perspective. This is twice as 
frequent in the adjusted group as in the unadjusted (36 per cent, 18 per 
cent). But it increases from the academically superior to tlic failing group 
(14 per cent, 25 per cent, 29 per cent) in spite of tlic fact tliat tlicrc is an 
increase of intelligence ratings. 
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'The innst favornhle confifruintion is 7nfich nueur per^/iecfive cind much 
shailiiig (in more tlinn 25 per cent of the sequence) : theie is a steady in- 
ertstse fniin the unadjiisrccl to ilic adjusted (6 per cent, IH per cent), from 
the academically failiiip: lo the snperinr (6 per cent, 17 per cent, 29 per cent), 
ajid an increase of intclliprcncc ratinijrs. In the dcscriptitm of these stiulcnts 
5YC find SMch 5vlu> have bolli some introversivc and some extraversive trends, 
llicorcuVal and concrete thinking:* with a slight emphasis on the intros]iectivc 
side, hut wlui arc ako pood observers, 

i\I. Movemknt Elemi'Nts im Drawing and Painting (3> 5, 9, 11) 

For various reasons the conception of niovcniciit elements in drawing: and 
painting is different, namely wider and partly more formal, than that of 
Rorsclbich, Resides the primary movement elements, the representation of 
human or humanlike figures and animals in movement or posture, there arc 
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to lie considered sonic iiiei'cl}^ formal criteria ivliicli ore in t rovers ivc fiictoi’s 
imd occur in the sequences of incUviduals with creative abilities. Tlic pi'i- 
niaiy movement elements, namely the movement of luinian l)clonK to 

ii liigli degree to the ideational content of the picture and arc to be discussed 
later. 

1. Formal or Secondary Movejfient Elements 

The formal criteria, altogether called secondary movement element St arc 
four: (ri) high percentage of curved forms, {b) vivid distribiitinn acconlinR 
to diagonal, (e) vivid spontaneous details in sillioiictle, (d) differentiated 
rlq'thm. All these four elements arc elements of introversion, contrihiiting 
CO the liveliness and uiigiiiallty of visual experience and affording imagination, 
(a) and (b) : We have discussed before tlic reaction of students regarding 
curved forms and vivid distribution. 

(r) Vivid details in the silhouettes of shapes have to be considered in 
contrast to stcncil-likc forms, executed in stiff, stylized lines and lacking in 
variation of outline and pressure of line. Among those who were able to 
create this element In more than half of their pictures comparatively many 
of tile well adjusted students can be found, Hoivcver among tliosc with 100 
per cent consistency we find a number of less well adjusted, particularly 
brilliant students with a severe problem, and one psychosis borderline ease. 
Among those who used this element rarely, only once or twice, or not at 
all, both types are present, adjusted and maladjusted* 

(d) Differentiated rhythm similar to Koffkas concept (11), was called 
a repetition of similar, but slightly varying forms of similar but slightly 
varying sizes, distances, and directions. Emphasis has to he ]uit on slight 
variation In contrast to rigid unilorni rhythm, a stereotyped repetition of the 
same forms, in similar distances in the same directions. Both elements are 
larc, but differentiated rhythm is achieved only by individuals with creative 
gifts and above average thinking. We may call it an original element. 
Wiicrcas rigid uniform rhytlun is an element occurring frequently in com- 
pulsory neurosis, in deteriorated psychotic and feebleminded. The more 
stereotyped a person thinks, the more consistently this element is preferred- 
In this experiment it was shown only by two girls, both highly maladjusted 
with compulsory neurotic ideas. 

In considering all the secondary movement elements together (Table 1 1 ) 
we find that 9 per cent of the adjusted students showed sequences with 
few movement elements (on the average three to four in tlircc pictures) as 
against 47 per cent of the unadjusted group. In the unadjusted group seem 
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to he more stiiileots with lack of croMtive abilities tlisui in the adjusted. 
I'lierc arc 14 per cent of the academically superior proup, 12 per cent of 
ilu’ failing, hut 3.1 per cent of the sati.s; factory. It Is understandable that 
only few of the uncreativc Kiris arc in the Rroiip wltli superior academic 
sucress, but interesting that the greatest mimber of uncreativc girls arc not 
111 llic failing but in the satisfactory group. Exactly the reverse is the case 
with tluve who have many movi'meni eJemenls (on the average more tlian 
iwo in each piclmc) ; iimrc creative sliidcnts arc in the adjusted than in the 
\i[KuIjusicd group, most in the academically superior, and more in the failing 
than in the satisfactory gioup. Compared with tlic intelligence rating there 
seems la he a chance that more of the failing students than of the satisfactory 
have dispositionally the qualities of superior students. There is, however, 
no rclinhle correlation between secondary movement elements and intelli- 
gence ratings. 
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2, The riiifiuin Figure 

human /Iguic is perhaps the most diflicnlt problem for interpretation. 
On one sitJe the clramng of Juiiiian /igrires in a certain posture or in move- 
ment offers the most excellent possibilities for spiritual identification as 
well as for primitive compcirfson with one^s own body. A high frequent:)' of 
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human figures (scored H) in free drawings can be considered from the 
point of view of content , like a frequent associaliun, as a psycholugically 
revealing factor. I will discuss this in the chapter on content, On the other 
hand from a formal point of view, it is more difficult to evaluate the lack 
of human figures, or stiff human figures without iiiovcmcni; or posture 
{H minus). It seems to he a possibility that practice in drawing pla)'s a 
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role, I foiiiid R niinihL‘r nf students liclped themselves in drawiiif:!; the 

human figures with piimitivc onc-dimeiisionnl lines and were in this way 
still able to express pood moveiiiciit (// phfs), or at least one part of the 
body in movement (// plus tniinis). 

There arc five students who drew no human figure in their free thawings, 
and only one luiman figure wlieii asked to draw a group of human figures. 
Three nf them have II mhitis. Of these tlirec two arc adjusted 
girls, one with satisfactory academic success, one failing. The tliird 
belongs to the brilliant students with severe problem, is unercative, 
but lias salisfactoiy acaileiiiic success, ^'routine" girl, in reality prob- 
ably compulsive. Two students succeeded in expressing some inovement, 
when asked ti> draw human figures; one of them is not well adjusted 
{D jfiinits}. One stiidfiit was also not able to draw a human figure, when 
.iskcd. I'lie students who drew no Iminnn figures in their free drawings 
are comiiaratively few. It is interesting that the luiman figures increase 
with the pcrcenlages of secondary movement elements. The students with 
the liiglicst il percentage (more than 75 per cent of their sequence) have 
generally witli few exceptions an SM percentage above 190 per cent (tliot 
K an average of 2 iSM/ in one picture) and also tlie most II phis, '^fhe most 
fl liihtns and II phis minus can be imind among those Avho have a low Sdi 
percentage, the less creative. 

// hiffh SAI percent age plus high II percentage can be found with a some- 
what higher frequency among the "adjusted'* students (27 per cent) than 
funong the unadjusted (ifi per cent) and to a much higiicr degree among 
the superior students (57 per cent) than among the satisfactory (17 per 
cent) and the failing (24 per cent). 

Tlie II minus occur in both tlic adjusted and the unadjusted group Avith 
about equal percentages (29 per cent, 31 per cent), Hut a glance at certain 
stateineiits about these stndciitH shows that these arc not the t3'pcs of Avlioin 
one can expect too good rehuions to people. It is interesting that those 
among ilic students with JJ minus avIio have nevertheless man}^ luiman 
figures are frequently aggressive, tliat is they have an extroversive tendency. 
It seems Ui me not impossible that in these eases a tendency to confiict with 
other people on a narcissistic basis is reflected in the unsuccessful luiman 
figure Avliicli is accompanied by reduced creativity. Particularly interesting 
In this regard arc three suidcnts avHcjsc sequences show many luiiiian figures, 
but few secondary movement elements; one was described by the teachers as 
not inclined to open up toAvard.s people and as liaving childish explosions; 
another une as very disturbed and having had relations to people, particularly 
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men, and iubiUilc ; Uu* thivd is llu* -case in whk*K so many 

interpretations failed; they failed, however, not in that ^lle hail a|j:^:i‘e^sive 
iMithursts. All three were iincroative. 

'Dicsc students seem to be iniicrly pieoceii]nfd with tlu'ni selves and with 
their relations to other people, have no capacity to siihliniatc their pre- 
occupation and cannot control themselves externally when they have to 
tin with other people. 

Intelligence definiicly plays a role in pnuliicing a liuniaii /iguie in move- 
ment. Tliere is a coirelation with the latings. 

Only 17 per cent of the studiaits whose seipiences showed // minus had 
higli /ICE ratings as against 64 per ccju who had low ratings. Whereas we 
find among those whose setpiences showed // /7//v, S6 [km cent with high 
.ICE ratings and none with low ratings. 

Many hnniari figures combined witli many SM are a positive element 
in several regards, particularly wlien combined with good V. However, 
psychotic cases sIkjw snnu'time.s tremendous amoiirU of luiman figures and 
high Sm percentage* In tliese cases the ovei strong preoccupation with the 
insnliible conflict was refleccecl, besides ihe dcterimatimi of other positive 
form attitudes, In that tlic Imiiian figures became the only stereotyped con- 
tent. 'Flu’s is not the case willi the S.L. stiideius; in none of their seipieiiccs 
the human figures excludes otlier contents and objects. 

'Fhe two nnrcissistically disCiirhed students whose hcqiienccs show many 
secoiulaiy movement elemcius and many luinian figures sluiw no stcreot) p)‘ 
in regard to human figures hut other significant factors: one withdraws, 
when not using the human figure, completely from the living organic form 
to the abstract, and uses this in a sterc<ityped way with s-yniholisnis. Re- 
ferring to what was said before in regard to ait training, it must he inen- 
lioiicd that otiicr students coming fioiu the same ait class behaved In llie 
experiment, when left in free spun tun eon drawing nr puiiUing, unlike this 
one. 

'Flic other student showed al^i no complete steieolypy in jcganl to luiiiian 
figures, init was nearer to it, and in addition sliowed scattered, disorgani/ed 
distiilnition, symbolisms and diniciiUies with U (coniinuily of picture). 

'Inhere was one student of whom ime could speak us having almost a steie- 
otypi' in rcgaid to human figures, besides few abstractions piubahly influenced 
h}' art training. She was one of those wlio offered extremely many "fiec’^ 
drawings with almost entirely luiniaii figures, in excellent movcnicrus- Slie 
dreu' these human fignies aiul one animal (a lim^e) in nuivenieiit, in spite 
of a (pruhiibly lutionalivA'd ) had con'^cieiicc t*xpres<etl by the. wortls: 'Vf my 
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art tcarhfr zifould see this!” (rc/crriiic to the horse). Her reactions and 
capacities to suhlimation were however in most rc^^avds so positive, that one 
could not co^ls^llcr her as a disturbed pcisoiialitv, In the Rorschach she was 
descrihctl ns ^eitlicr a Keniiis or strange,^' 

A^ain another student drevi^ a torso, where just the parts startinj^ to sho^v 
a movement, M^cre cut away. The student was, besides man}' favorable state- 
ments, described by the teachers as a hypochondriac, worrying over trifles. 
One should not overcmpliasi/.c any connection between these two circum- 
stancesj as, nf course, the torso became since the first excavations at the time 
of the Renaissance, an almost traditional element In art, particularly since 
Roiiin brought it into fashion. Students living in intellectual circles, inter- 
ested in art, may bo influenced in this way. Torsos and parts of tlic human 
body occur however sometimes in the drawings of hypochondriacs. 

1 think: that where we find many and many human figures in wove- 
incnl, wliether noinuil or psychotic, the kind of movement and the literary 
content of the picture can be considered for interpretation to a ter /(fin deijrtc 
for the psyclioaiudyiic.'illy trained interpreter, when he considers tlicm in 
connection with the main character structure, indicated by the configuratiDn 
of form attitudes, and possibly not In a blind diagnosis. I will speak further 
of the human figure in the section on ^'Content.” 

In comparing two types of students, on one side these cxtraversivc-encrgctic, 
nr ambi-C(]ual or at least with some ext ravers ivc trends in form of outlets 
like explosive outbursts, excitahility, — on the other side the more intioversivc, 
passive introspective types, the content human figures, not used as a stereo- 
typed eoijtent in free drawings and paintings (including those with and with- 
out movements) was found nmcli more frcfpient among those with extra- 
vcisivc trends (35 per cent) than among the introversive (10 per cent). 
Right per cent of the ex tr aversive and 4 per cent of the introversive made 
ihe^c human figures in good movements in their free drawings. 

If we consider ajf the good movtMiieiits (// plus)^ not only those in the 
free drawings but including ilicsc drawings whtMC the students were asked 
to draw or paint a group of luiiiian figures, we fuul a similar relatioji: 39 per 
cent of stiideiUs with extraversive trends and 10 per cent of the introversive 
showed H plus. I'hac means that among those freely using the human figures 
were less students with good movements than those who were asked to 
make human figures and of whom the movement had to be "drawn out." 

Or, in other words, the reason for these students to make no human figures 
ill their free drawings was not iin actual incapability of drawing tiicm in 
movcniciUj there is also im correlation with intelligence in this regard- There 
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iijc a few studeiUs wlio made H wintis in the free ilrawini^s. By fai more 
frequent arc the sludcjics wlio made I( in the reqlle^ted di-a\viin!;s, and thiii 
was slijrluly more frequently done by the iiUrovei.sivc stu<(enis. these 

eases it is possible that an incapability of drawintr luiniaii llfjiires in rnovc- 
iiieiu may have prevented the students from olTel^n^^ luimaii lit:urrs in tlieii 
free drawings, 

It is, therefore, not so simple as in the case In the Koischach test, in in(ei- 
pret luinian /ij^iires and iheir movemont in dr;uvinf»s, and tlicy have to be 
evaluvitcd diffcvcntly. 

It is conspicuous that most of the stvidcnts with II minus au; not likely 
to have Kood relations to other people, ICiiliet they arc too passive or too 
apt^ressivo and uncontrolled to have j^ood contacts, but we may susprcl tiuit 
tlieir jnoblcin is hurt narcissism, 


, 3. 77/e Animal 

Tile occurrence of aiiitiials lias to he considered also fioiii two sides, from 
the point of view of inovemenls and as a content, 

Liulc children like to draw animals more frequently tlian older chiUiren 
or adolescents although other objects like houses, boats, trees, plants, and 
human fit^urcs arc moie frctpieiU in their pictures than animals. In the 
Rorschach test the nnlmnl prove{l to he an indicator of stcictitypcd thinking, 
that is, people with more fantasy sec less animals; wdicrcas those witli little 
fantasy sec many animals, or eventually see anutlier stereotype element if 
their imaf^ination is compelled to p;o in one particular direction and the 
stciecjtypcd element represents iin association, with which tlie individual is 
preoccupied. 

In the more recent Roiscliacli literature the percentage of animal move- 
ineius when Inglicr than that of human niovements is fre(pic fitly interpreted 
as representing ‘'sensuality/' 

7'hirtecii per cent of the ml justed students make animals in their free draw'- 
ings as against 51 per cent of the unadjustetl. 

In the group of academically superior students we find uo sctiucnce W’itli 
animals, in the satisfactory gioup 25 per cent and in the unsatisfactory gioup 
41 per cent. 

It is particularly interesting now that these adjusted students who repre- 
sented animals drew or painted them in good mbvetneni (scoring A 
whereas most of the unadjusted made their animals stiff or static ami very 
primitive. In this latter ease the animal is an association winch is done 
away with in a primitive, superficial way^ In the first case an intrnveistve 
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component is cninbined ’with the peilnips sensual association. It is suLiH- 
matccK F\irt her more the students with animals in movement fre- 
quently drew at Icasr some Juininn in f^ood movement (// plus and 

//), whether adjusted or unadjusted. 

IMovetiierit fri a/iinials therefore has to he evaluated as a more positive 
factor than // plus minus or // minus. Whereas the occurrence of animals 
without iiioveineiit at hirj^c is to be considered a nepatice siq:n. 

'^rhe occiiiTcnce of animals has also to he considered from tlie point of 
view of content. A veiy larf^c pciccMita^c of aiiimnls with neglect of otiici 
coiUeiits is a negative factor and an element of steieotypy as in the Rorschach. 
Indeed those unadjustoil students who drew animals used them i[i a stereo- 
tyjicd way, willumt nioveiiient, neglecting other contents. 

Animals as a slerc«type<l content arc a more negative factor tlnm A minus 
or II minus. One iiiiiulj listed student shows a low A jicrcentEigc hut other 
coiilenis which arc infantile, as against five stiideius with liigh A percentage, 

COT.OR R 1* ACTIONS 

'I'hr lc>s color variety the students use in one picture, the less lliey paint 
on tile whole. The number of painted pictures in relation to the 'whole 
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'FAllLIi 13 {cont'uiu^ii) 
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TAIILK U 
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rAULR 14 {cQfiiifiuni) 
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OEVrATlOK hHOM Till; AVERAfiK SiKMIl-TCANCE OK ACADEMIC SUCCESS GrOUI’S 
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variety witliin oue picture; the number of students with vivid color scale 


decreases, that of tlmsc wltli pale color-scale increases with decreasing color 
variety per i)aiincil picture. 

All of the acl juried girls had ft color variety ahove three colors per painted 
picture, they used at UaU three colors but on the average five colors in one 
picture; there are also sonic who used seven and eight colors. Color variety 
was in the adjusted group in general sonicwliat higher than the total average 
(5<7). U'lie energetic types of the adjustedi with impetus, initiative, 
shoircd a somewhat higher proportion of color variety to form variety (G'7 
0\AV per picture on the average). 

Ill the iinadjiijjtcd group greater exlrciiies, students witli a liigh color 
variety (above six colors in one picture) and those with a low one (below 
two colors) can be found. Those with lowest color variety were described 
as emotionally poorly developed, or emotionally defective, constricted. Those 
with highest color variety frequently as impulsive, hysterical types, uncon- 
trolled, easily aroused. 

The sequence of 86 per cent of the superior group show a color variety 
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in relation to form variety winch is greater than on the rivcra^ir 

6^:4/'\ lint they have at least four dilTcrcnt forms in one picture. Tlnrty- 
fivc per cent of tlic unadjusted students showed in their sequences a form 
variety, too small in relation to color variety (means: in one pic- 

ture), 35 per cent consistin^r of students nearer to the middle group of 
adjustment (rating (y), showed proportions similar to the adjusted, hut 
frequently both color and form variety was reduced in comparison with 
tile adjusted. The remaining part consisted of students wltose form variety 
was iiiglier than color variety, suggesting that their intellectual <levcl()pmont 
was better than their emotional, which was confirmed by the teachers. 

In tlie three different groups of academic success the situation was the 
folUnving: 

The means of color variety per single painted picture in proportion to 
form variety arc: 

CC^AF superior success 

sfthHFnetory hucccss 

SC\\.(iF uiisatisfacU^ry success (lower form level) 

These means do not suggest very much; perhujis one can say that the superior 
group lias most emotional drive at their disposal and the satisfactory least. 

In the satisfactory group 25 per cent of the students show a greater (urm 
variety than color variety, 29 per cent of the students show more color in 
relation to form than the mean 5:4. (5^:4/*^ "adequate culor-fotm relation”). 
But the majority, 46 per cent of tlic satisfactory groups, shows adequate 
color-form relation or C about equal to F, 

In the unsatisfactory group we find 12 per cent witli form variety greater 
than color variety, none with adcciuatc relation, and 88 per cent with color 
vaiicty greater tiian adeepuLte. This group is in this regard like the superior 
group. The students of both groups seem to have more “drive” than the 
satisfactor)' group, but use it di^Tcrcntl 3 ^ 

In regard to cohr scale, wc lind that a dark color scale was not used by 
the unadjusted students, hut was used by 14 per cent of the adjusted (sensi- 
tive or moody students); it was little used by the unsatisfactory (6 per 
cent) and satisfactory (8 per cent) and rather frequently by the academically 
superior (29 per cent). The most frequent in all groups and also the 
optimum is vivid color scale: 45 per cent of the adjusted, 43 per cent of the 
academically superior. Seventeen per cent of the satisfactory and 29 per 
cent of the unsatisfactory. The vividness of experiencing seems to be still 
greater in the academically failing group than in the medium s«atisfactory 
group. 
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Interesting is tl^c reUtinn of color variety to shurji iuul vague forms; the 
incinis of color variety in the sequences i>f the students who used sharp forms 
consistently p is 5.60, the means of those who used vaKue or shifted fvc<iuentlv 
to vague forms is 2.9C^ 

Decisiveness seems to he involved in the choice of vagvie or sharp form, 
wliicli is dependent on a certain amount of cficrg)\ It is also interesting that 
almost all the sludcnt^ who ate shifting to vague forms, show a pale color 
^calc, hut none uf these who used sharp forms (with one exception ^vho 
showed slmrp forms, a pale color scale and low color variety, avoiding certain 
colors). Whereas the sUuIcnts with sharp forms were more inclined to 
vivid and sometimes glaring color scale. 

In the scc|ucnccs of several students who were characterized as passive, 
pale nihir scale and low color variety was fniiiid, hut there were others with 
low color variety who were not passive at all, 

"There is no correlation between crcativcncss and color attitudes. 

In regard to tlie single colors, I found that by the great majority of students 
all colors were used and none was avoided, except brown, which wms lacking 
in the sequences of 41 per cent of the adjusted group as well as in 42 per 
cent of the group with superior academic success. Eigiiteen per cent of 
the adjusted and 14 per cent of the academically superior group showed on 
the otlicr hand se(|ucnccs with mucli brown, None of the adjusted and none 
of the acadcinicnlly superior students showed oji their sequences, any lack 
of red, or lack of yellow, or lack of blue. 

AVc found the following color-avoidances: 18 per cent of the unadjustcti 
and 13 per cent of the academically satisfactory group used no red in their 
sciiucnccsj no yelloiv ^vas used by 18 per cent of the unadjusted, 8 per cent 
of the academically satisfactory, and 12 per cent of the academically failing 
group. 

One unadjusted j academically failing student and two of the brilliant stu- 
dents with severe problem used no blue, 

Ulack was used occasionally by most students, hut in most cases little in 
relation tn the other colors. No color at all was used by one student 
dcscrilicd as immature and without impetus. 

Lack of control or aggressive outbursts can be found in students w’hosc 
sc(|uenccs show poor color variety as well as in those who have a great 
color variety. It is more indicative in this regard, when red is predominant, 
particularly when combined with inanimate movement or with many edges. 
Some sequences with generally pale color scale besides the frequent use of red 
belonged to students with lack of control. 
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O. Thh CoNTJiNT (Origin A i-iTY and Qukkrnk.ss) 

question arises whether tin* form elements employed arc detennineil 
mainly by tlie cmntinnal attitude of the individual or whetlicr at least some- 
Limes hy outside factors. We can set aside the case of the artist who 
ordered to make a picture. 

Jhil one miglit expect a child to make ilic uhvdnus choice of Rreen if she 
were Koing to make a tree. Yet a hoy witli wlinin I worked and wlio liked 
to paint mainly in blue and |j:iocn made a number of pictures with l)lue trees. 
We find many common objects in child icii’s art works represented in (piite 
different wajs. l lu'ic are sometimes '‘epidemic'’ motifs, wliicU fjjo around 
in a j^roup, like the World’s Fair in the sumiiKM’ of 1939, nr war scenes, 
ail planes, boats. Hut it is interesting^ how much less the children influence 
cadi other in their manner of formal representation of an object than in 
tlicir choice of tlieme. It is similar witli adolescents. 

It should he clear that cveiy tiling; said in le^^anl to form attitudes and the 
possibilities of interpreting*; them refers only to free drawings and paiulint;s 
done hy hcait, wlieie the contents are not seen objects or models, drawn 
or jiaiiited from “natiiie.'’ "I'liat is the environment duiiiifx tlie time of 
drawinti;. 

In selecting objects “from natiiie'* the selccliim may be influenced as 
indicated in 'Fable /?. 

On the other hand, any freely selected content is influenced hy the psychic 
dynamics of the individual and can he influenced as well at the same time hy 
outside stimuli as recent experiences, environmental and ctdtural factors. 
As was said at the he^inninir^ the content has to he considered as subjected 
to similar laws as Freud has desciibcd for die dreams. MowcAcr, 1 think 
that the ivish for i'finununicaiiun on ccitain cases icin forced hy tlic wish for 
exhibition, lep resents rin important lil)ido-<|ualit3', 'which has a more proji;res- 
sive direction in contvast to the move vei»ress\vi‘ tendencies of the dream- 
forces. *^l'he ill earn is unintentional, It “happen^” to the individual. 
'The threat art works have always an inleiitinnal character iind besides past 
experiences, consciously nr imcnusciously used, a new reality steps into exis- 
tence which was not here before in a material quantitative sense as well as 
in a qualitative or “spiritual’* sense wliicli we call f)riRiiialit 3 \ 

The j^rcat art A\'orks differ fr<»m other merely speuita neons lay productions 
in that thev reflect different qualities and depth layers of a jicrsonality 
as well as the outside world in a simultiniiuus Simultaneous solutions 

of different form problems and siimdtaneoiis solution of form problems com- 
bined with solution of realistic problems is a criterion of artistic sense. 
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The mere fnii iliiit soniclhiiif^ materially i\c\v steps into existence shows 
the prog;rrssivc chainclcr of tlu: Jirlistic pi od net ion in contrast to the dream, 
which is in»t iiiiiierializcd and iiioreDVcr usiiany boiiiicl l^y psychic forces 
to be fov^otlpi\. 

IJoucver, tlic inoic Jinpoitaiit the real allfcctivc content is which tends 
to be communicated by artistic production on one hand, and the stron^rer 

TAlU.t: li 


Inllu enroll 
Fonnnt of paper 

Size (d foi'ni cletiioiitH in relation 
10 eni'h other 

* Symmetry, \xiile, narruw 

Uislrilnjlioii ^ 

Perspective ’ 


Iliiniati fimircH mill miirnals as con- 
fer t ami I'Oiueiit in yr nr ral 

Lark nr clioire f>f rejiain »iiii;lo coloi 


Nni jiifluenccd 
Size of papei 
UnuHiial /oiinncs 

Si?e of (orm cletueiUs in relation to 
whole fnrinnt. Ma, J)i, 

Kivtkl and vivivl distrihntion 

Jh'efc^erice for ciIkcs aiul curves 

Shadiiii; 

Quality of form (aliarp— vapuc"*) 

I' — ^l^eiaih of form 
Distriluition of form 

Preference for qjiots 
Preference for line 
Quality of line 
Differentia led rUytlun 
Symlrnlisrii inanimate movement 

Aloveinent of // and // 

Picfci'ciice fur painting 

Predoiiiinance of ccitain colors in 
rclallott to whole 

Avoidance of certain colors 


Color scale, pale or (glaring 

( the arrows iiiiliealc that form alt.llmlc& are SQiiiclime% slroM)5er than ovrtsidfe 
jtnmulj.) 


'Influenced only when selertlnn is not free at all, chat is when objects arc given 
in certain distances and positions. There is still a choice possible for individual 
10 cut out a spcciiic pan of a lniidscape> 
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the tenilciicies to repression in ait iiitlivKhial nre, the more wiU tite emoiiomtl 
content iilso, like tlie dream, he snlunitted to changes, disguise, distortions 
and displacements. This, lum'cvcr, will depend entirely on tlie qiiidiiies of 
these two factors and their quantitative proportions to each other; leiidency 
to conmninication on one side, repressing control and censorship on the other 
side. If the repression is not so great, more can he shown of the emotional 
content by tlie means of literary content, or, in other words, normal language 
and unconscious symbolic language arc neurcr to cacli other than tvhni the 
emotional content has to he disguised. 

We can, therefore, expect that an individual with little repression reveals 
more in the content of his pictures thi\n a very repressed individual, and in 
such cases the content, considered together with the tharaclei sii uctiiic, oltci> 
some possibilities for interpretation. 

'I'lie drawing of luinian figures in a ceitain posture of movement offers 
the most perfect possibility for identification, and for representing a wish 
fulfillment, or occasionally situations of which the individual is afraid, or 
both. Tile more frequently a content is repealed, the more significant is 
it for the personality. This was discussecl in the section on Movemeni of 
Human Figures, and particularly in connection with animal stcrcotyp5^ 

It is, of course, rather hard Ln define when a content is '^jriglnal” in 
general and it is still harder to define in concrete when it is '^origiiuil'* in A 
positive sense in particular contrast to unusual in the negative sense of 
“queer/' It is preferable, instead of insisting on rigid definitions here, tn 
consider such hardly definable elements in con figii ration with all the others. 
In eases which are not strikingly obvious but doubtful, one should consider 
the quality of Form, the Uj the secondary movement elements, or other 
obvious form attitudes. Usually doubtful elements become in configuration 
with others more meaningful, hut one docs not iuive to find necessarily 
always a meaning bcliiiul everything and has to leave doubtful iiitciprcta' 
tions ajuirt, It is scientifically more valuable to consider reactions from tlie 
point of view of whether they were above or below average. A reaction wa'^ 
considered queer when it would not reacli even the level of conventional 
reactions found usually. For instance the so-called “uhs tractions*’ were 
treated in such a way that it was considered wlicthcr the individual was 
able to cope in other pictures with conventional ideas or pci haps witli prob- 
lems above average. Most of the “abstractions” are indeed very conven- 
tional, influenced by art fashion and not symptomatic of independent think- 
ing, They arc in the best eases only a primitive dealing Avith the simultaneit)^ 
of inorganic, stereo t3q)cd forms, and rarely an abstract original concept, hut 
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u repetition of a Nclicmc, seen somewliere. 7 liey arc, of course, to be con- 
sidered as more favorable than a confused, disorj^aiiimi distiibution of 
realistic forms, ns in the case of a dishirhci] student who showed scattered 
distribution besides syinboUsiiis — a sclf-porciait with a shoe and gcom<iti'ical 
forms iu her braiu* lu the worst eases such “alistractions*’ arc enclowetl witlt 
symbolisms and arc coiiibinrd frequently with compulsive or automntic ways 
of ihiiikin^r. Another student incutioncd before, seemed in this rejjard n 
hordcf-liiie ease. She nii;xht have seen a picture of Dali, like one called 
‘'m’opiditiciis*' showinfi abstract forms of an and a parachute, explained by 
liimsclf in the following way: “Parachult — paTanmssance — protection, cupola, 
pliiconta, cnlhollcisiu. — earthly distnrtinii, biological clipsc.” There is, of 

course, still nioie literary sense in this explanation than in that of tile above- 
mentioned snideiit, nhlion^li it is liijrhly sentimental and peiccptivcly not fjen- 
01 . illy nndcisl amiable. It is not tlie place here to discuss the speculations of 
Dali, hut it is the place to discuss Dallas iii(lucncc as an enviroinncntal factor 
on this student. Ilccausc of the piobahility of such an influence this student^s 
sy)ub()lisni (roasim — emotion — \YiH— proirrcsslon — truth) was evaluated more 
mildly than it would have been in the case of a proletarian girl less exposed 
10 Midi influences; in the drawing interpretation slie was rated inildci' than 
site was rated in the Rorschach test, w'licrc she was described as a naricissisti- 
cnlly disturbed personality on the borderline of psychosis. She was described 
ns an extraordinary vain and egocentric person with confused thinking, 
not only hy teachers hut also by other people living in the college who knew 
hex. Her academic success is xinsnlisfactoxy. ^ven in the case that the 
Rorschach should be too severe, it seems symptomatic that a personality 
with such dispcisitions feels an appeal from the sjmiboUsuis of Dali and 
imilatcs these insUM*! of sonietliing else. 

In tile ease that she did not imitate Dali, her symbol i>m becomes more 
‘.igni/icant and the lating would become worse. This is certainly a case 
wlieic a blind diagnoMS is iiiMinicient, and direct iiu|uiry WMJuhl be necessary. 

Anodier sUiilent described as liiglily cgiJCcntric, extremely cynical and 
u’illi bad U'lalhms to pe<»plc, drew onl}' ‘‘cruel faces.” 7'licsc faces slic 
diew well did not look very cruel and disgusting, but were iiitcnded 
to be so. In an inquiry as to wliat subjects she liked best to paint or draw, 
she answered: cruel faces. •( I he purpose of this inquiry was to find out 
wlietlicr the students were inclined to draw rather Avliat they could tlian 
what they wanted). 7^)iis content in addition to being stercotjpeti was 
considered as unusual in an unfavorable sense. 

7 he lead ions considered as above average arc those which go in tlic dircc- 
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lion nf conihiiKitions niul simultiincons solulioii'i :incl woxild I'o cftcctlvt' in 
mo\c divccUons thniA just covciiui^ coiwtnUouul >vRys tluukin^. Slnud- 
t.incity in rcpiinl to form attitudes was discussed in the section on and 
inopoitioiivS. In rcp:ard Lu content the comhiiiation nf objects with uiltns, 
particularly hum an lii'urc.s to scenes could be considered as such. Scenes 
arc not primarily and solely a result of intellectual capalnlity hut also one 
of imapnation. There were intelligent students who maile ni> sccuies with 
liiiman liRnici?. I-Jowcvcr, the ones wiu> made seme*! u'ith human li^nies in 
movement u’cre hip:hly intclUp;eiU students with creative abilities, 

'^J'he most conventiniial contents in the free diawini^s and paint in trs were 
lajidscapcs and liuniaii iitrures. Next to landscape.s and luiman ii(;uies came 
animals, human faces, Jlowcis, Rower desij^iis, and interiors. ^rlieM- ant- 
tents differ not much from those of cluldrcii found hy Levinstein ( 12) and 
hy the author (22). A few students leprcscjiLed motifs wliich were called 
“exciting*’ or *Me]n'L\ssijij^'* content, a R>e scene or a jii aveyaitl, an 
Illustration to a scene hy Proust: a desperate woinan lciinckin[i at a door at 
niyjht. 

Many of these contents can be considered as liaviiif^ a certain meaiiinu 
for the pcisonality, but the possibility of iriterpretini^ them should not he 
overestimated, as titere may be many iiiRucnces and stimuli involved, which 
cannot be untangled without knowing the rational and inatioiial history of 
the individual. 

However, in comparing tlic two great groups of students, ihc moie intrn- 
voisivc and chose with extraversive trends, a greater tendency to revear 
the emotional content is shown in the sequences of the extravci^ive than in 
tliose of the introvcrsivc. And the more luiman figures in iiiovenu'iit, or 
change in color arc combined with a content, tlic more meaningful it is. 

In the sequences of the introvcrsivc students mc lirul to the greatest 
uart conventional contents, mainly landscapes, furcliciinore (lowers and Rower 
ilesigns and in scenes a desire to hide pt'isonal content- associations. One 
student emphasized this in making a sleeping self-poi trait. In the setiucnces 
of the extraversivT we find very often peisonal wishes ilirectly cxprcssecL 
For instance, a sUidcnt who is humorous and cntiuisiastic Jibout heamiirig a 
singer, makes a scries of humorous scenes with people singing and a singing 
self-portrait. A passionate skier makes a winter landscape with skiing people 
and a self-portrait on skis. Also hate of the mother, or the father and rela- 
tion to brothers and sisters, childhood phantasies and wishes to kill were 
often rather directly expiesscd, as well as feared situations. The contents 
of the cxLravcrsivc offer some possibiliiics for the skillful psychnaiialyricaliy 
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iraincd interpreter to lill tlir cliaiiictcr-strucLiiii’ with flesh ami hloofl. lint 
without psychoanalytic pmcctiuic it is perhaps sufficient to know that they 
nre meaniilgflili and (o ref i a in froju far fete lied intcipretathnis which can- 
not he confirmed hy history. 

In a sociucncc of a [riil’s jiictuus as well as in licr Rorschach test made a 
short time later, pink color reactions and the content “strawhervy ice cveam” 
was several times rcpi c'sented. XJus was not interpreted hut cjuotcd in ai'i 
interview with the mother. It tuiru'd nut that the prl whose father was 
a prolilniiaiic iiersoiiality full of anxieties, Avas sinKintr frccpicntly over a lon^ 
period of time the folluwintx son^r: “Motlicr, mother, do yon ^ec this slraw- 
htTiT jam on the street? flusli, luish my clijlil> tin's is father overrun hy a 
cai*/‘ In the lioiscliach lest ^'ice cream” w^nuld he scored as “food” and per- 
haps l>y vuine Korschacli liilci’pietcrs considered as “interest in f(*0(I,” which 
certainly wonhl not cover the leal eniotioiial value of this content. 



IV. TNTKKPRK'rATION (7. 10) 

'Pile practical procedure of iiitcrpixtatioii is iliis: a .scurlnu sheet (lM^^ul'e 
1) was used with all the form elemcius on the left side of the sheet and with 
columns for each picture. Each picture was scored accordint^ to the absence 
or presence and decree of each form eleu^cnt. Separate notes were ma^le on 
particular form attitudes which could not he prasped hv the sen r in symbols, 
'riiesc chrojioloKicid senrinK sheets were read in hori/aiiitiil and vet' lien I 
direction: the horirontal alhmdnrr to jud^e the ctmsistcncy and steadiness or 
chaii^^c of a fuim attitude, the vertical direction to masp as much as pos^ilde 
of the totality of one picture, the conli^uiation of the scorinj'. It is evident 
that the scoring sheet is thouj^ht of as a systematic help, hut cannot replace 
the direct experience and perception of the picinre. 

"I'entativc comhiiiatioiis of form elements were used as a “luincli,'* and 
seorin^s combined with particiihir conteius, like tlic scl f-])ortrait and other 
p:iven tasks, were cliccked and considered as well as the charij^e or lack of 
chaiti^e in i elation t<i the total scorinjf. It is most iinptnlaiU to look for 
con/ij^u rations. The total chaiacter siriictiire should lie borne in mind 
in considering^ sint^le attitudes and liner details. It is cjflen lielpfiil to make 


TAHLE C 


1 'a (‘tors of coiUrol 
Small si/.L's 

[)i (distance from margin) 
emplinsis of margin 

Small form clemunts 

Ejiipliasis on center and cetilii|>i'ial 
distrihuilon 

Narrow distrihiilion 

Many cnives or curved forri^s 
reference for lines 

Separaiing etdors raiefnlly 

Clear .slirnp foinis 

I.ack of color, avoidance of eoltir.s, 
low color variety 

Vale anti daik color scale 

Vrefcrence for black 

Form vaiicly ^jreatcr than color 
variety 


I' xlra tensive factors 
Larf^e .si;:t's 
iVr/ (neglect of margin) 

Large foiin cleincius 
Centrifugal ilisLi ilnilioti 

SeiUtered wide disti ilnilion 

Sliaip edges 

Vrefeieni'L* foi spots 

Smeai ing 

\'aguo foiins 

High t'liloi '^^ali^‘ry 

Idaring ctdoi scale 

Preference for red and vello^v 

Color variety to fouii vaiiciy 
g I Ciller [lian 5:1 jicr piehire 
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after the ii “testiuir the liiuits*” I'nr iix-^tiiuce, \v 1 k'i\ iu the 

sequence color is lackin^rj to ;i^k for a lucturc in colors; wlien all llie picrnrcs 
are small, to ask for a Iart!:e tme, etc. 

The form elements can he ^fuinpcd in two catct^oiies, those which seem 
to be in correlation with lack of control, or conlitd and those which seem to 
he less directly dependent on control. These Krouiiiitizs mtic used to t^et 
a ^^eneral picture of the richness of oiiesidediiess, expansiveiUNs, con^liiction, 
the udiolc dynamic and special pccnliaiities of a personality. 

The most essential of the form elements are listed in 'Tphie H accouhn^ tit 
tlicir si^nilicance in rcj^ard to exlraversion and control. 

"^riie actual interpn^taiion was achieved hy c<)nsiderin^^ tlie follou’inj^ 
points: («) the total confiy^nvution, particularly coiujvaviu^ intioversive 
factors versus extraversivc? ones; (/») each single attitude; (r) llie most 
siy^ni/icant deviations fioni the avenq^c, general adjustment ralinii;; (//) the 
attitude most striking in tlie seijuence; peculiarities; (r) similarity and con- 
trasts, steadiness and v ascii I at ion of attitudes; (/) changes of otlierwisc 
consistent altitudes in condonation wdtli paiticnlar contents. 

These points were consideied systematically one after another but in 
relation to each other. In the couise of scorin;^ <uic actpiircs enoii^di of a 
{^cneinl idea of a case t (3 jwevent an undue isolation of single elements. 

In Table D tlie form elements and con (i [durations most success I iil in 
iiiterjirctation are sliowii. 

'WWM.K 1) 

InicWiQk'nns' 

Ma rvilh balalieOj liiltfi pereuiUa^c vivid disti ibiiiioii, sltmii cii eleai fdiiH with 
V plus or V pcicerilii^u, more tlifiii tlirce-foriii varioiy, i'/ ptus, }nn}iy 

details or few Iml lUiaih, Jf plus, 

Absli'EU'L ibirikiipr: V plus, rcoiildfcilioiis witli // p!tis jl.io. Pei sp. 
t'oncirlr iliinkiii^: Maju Imnc anil Miiall dtiail^ land 
Ob.mMVMlion think t'luiir foim and leali'.tii’ fium ‘.Uadin^i; 

Sn pniof i'.tnoiionttJ 

C'oloi variety 3-6, relation of fiuin lo ctdor alumi St',':!/’, boili vi^ id and ''liaiUd 
tiidms, liulc bnn>u» mi me ciI^un ami many lauves, hiv;li U \n‘U'eiit.uu\ lui^h S\f 
peic'entaRc, i 1 b^nl^n^; and Ihiuai porsjn'i tiv c vviv fii“r|ucnt, 

dompulxioff 

Many li^id dhli iluilinnh, iiaunvv di''i i iluilioiiv iluid unifoiui ilnilmi, li^id rniiroui'*, 
geojiR'li izalinihs of oiKanic forms, no /‘V, avoid mice of iidorfi, profeieiiie f«P Id ark. 

Pnssivity 

Sometimes wide distiilnitimi, no or few eilj^es and many eiuvi’d forms (pmduciive 
iiUi'OveT'‘'ive) II low ('(dor wiiicly, jiafe color S(‘.»ie, m no I'olor. 

('unit 

Small sizes, small fouu L'lemmis, />/, naimw ilisti ibini<iii, shaip fonii'., Miiall dciaiU 
without medium and liii'i»e oiies, fiurn vaiiety tocatei lliaii coloi \Mjnl\ oi lack of 
c(d(H’. 
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'rAHLlI) I) {tQuiinnnl) 

(U) ftstridiori 

Small vnriefy uf nil fdrni ulniiciKs, small sijtes, mikiII color vaiiciy or nvoulaiiie ijf 
colors, iJiiinll foiJii clement'', rij^iil lUsli iluilion. 

('.anstr 'trtUni ficith Acndcmlc Success 

(1) Siii»cri()r: many lijiid lilies, SM iieirciua^^e, liii*;li i)cic enlace sym’iiieuv, 

1-2 ri^icl (lisirilmiirms, many ckinils. 

(2) Average: lower SM (>crccninKO, ‘>inall fnnn cloineiits, /Ji, form variety jj^rcater 
than color variety, narrow dislrilmlion or ripjici cinilours or li^id lines, 

Cvnsirict'iuu ae/M nu Actidcmiv Suiccss 

n crccnlaKc* of nnijual conLcni, hut -•/ m'ltius ( iji aLlilitinn lo ahnvt* iiieniioiit- il 
fnrlor^ of ronstrlrtion)- 

Dcpiessiii^f 

Slowness ( ?), Miinll sizes, syinnicliy> sinall foiiii cleineiUs, shn>i» fnrnis, iiiiiuiliniis 
(let ails, hi ark. 

Srttiitiviiv 

SliailinK; sIkaiHiiy of colors; moodinesH ^villl daik enlm scale or shifliii^ of colois; 
viilnerahililv with many and nitioy I'lnvcs, .someiinics wide disti Ihuiion ; 

explosiveness with inniumaio m(>>-ciiient and red d(nniiiaiice. 

Itnpuhh^cuns 

¥r minus, I! tniuus, hi^h or poor (’(dor variety luH t^laiini^ color scale willioiit 
iiinihihilioi) of colors (frequently red domiiiaiil) caruluiied with Inanimate 
nui>venieni or many edRe*)- 

Aiji/rrisiuri 

SoTiirlinie*< short little strokes; few curved foriiif? and many sliarp cd^cs, 
// minus (stnnciiines ninny /J), soinclinies anima] stereotypy. 

Dcrlfivcncss 

Slinrii forms and high color variety, hll^^ht color scale, 

/ni pc fits, prOiiucfivity 

Many ed^os nnd mniiy curved forms, ln/;li form variety, hnt color variety niueli 
higher lhau form variety. 

Jttf tut file, ftif/hfyt regressive fwcmls 

Ili^li |ierceiitagc of anininis ns coiitoTii, picfcrcncc for large sues, cnip1in,sls on 
framing; sometimes wide dislrlhulion ; smtlcrcJ distrilmlion ; no J'V, geoinciria:!!- 
ilons, liiKii percentage of center dislrihulion, 

lutrovcrsioft 

Ik^]den (he fnrtors already sliown in (lurtlnilar liigli aniount of secondary movcinciU 
Ldernems, especinlly high percentage nf vivid details in slllimietle wirli preference 
for linear expression, high amount of curved forms and no edges, nr few. 

Crcufivencss 

^'ivid distrihnlioii, few sharp edges and many curved forms, organic forms, soiuc- 
limes cxprcssiofiisiic forms, lineai perspective and shading, vivid details in 
silhou cites, in general high pcrceiitngc of secondary movement elcmenis, no 
luck of colors, f^-f, 

Origitifiliiy 

Uriiisnal formats, high partirnlarly vivid details in sillioueues ; scenes with 

favorahle coiifigii rations, excellent U plus, original fV (deliniiion of original 
P'r i-LiiiiiiJi he given, must he iic(|uirc(l in experience witli mate rial of didcrenc 
age anil environmental groups). 

Cout‘rntin/i(iii/y 

roiivciuional formats, symmetry; landscapes and content reflecting environrnent. 

cort/rijfo«, trends 

Unusual formats, short little strokes, scattered diRtriliiilion, unrelated details or 
scrihhlings with syitiholislic menniiigs, ronhisieiit geometri/niions, persevern- 
tion of forms, no Fr, excess or lack of colors. 

Schitcoid types on A productive sehlfiophrenlcs 

tJnnsiial formats, viviil distrihmion, V p\its» perspective lunnan figure as pre- 
dominant content, high // pfns percentage with high S^^ percentage, hlack dnni- 
inaiu, nvoidaiicc of colors, 
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'riiiii u.xpciiincrit .sliows rliiit tlinc iiiv coriai'n p(isslhiliti(N arul cfriain 
liiiiitations to iiitcrpTrlritinn of clr.iwiipzs aiul painlinp-^. M'liox' mIio :\iv 
l^oinR to use this incLhod siuuild lie wainctl: tills lurtluitl caiinut lie usetl 
witliniit undcrstaiuliuiz of dynamic psycliolo^y, that is not without under- 
staridin^ also the conditions and liiuiiations of dynamic psycliolo^y, and not 
without experience with the material. 

UnfoundctI and ovcr-emotinnal “iiituitinn’' of tlic interpickM and the 
desire to find d touf /»r/.v an interpietation can do as much injustice to a 
personality as lack uf intuition and ovcr-siiiiplilied inechimical application. 

lk‘sides that a nuiuher of leactMuis of tliCM' expeiimcntcrs have lo he cim- 
sidered ])rol>ahIy as such characteristic for the particulai cultural i^roup 
coming from their particular environment, a pinhleni dealt with hv Norman 
D, Cameron (5). 'I'he basic criteria, Jiowever, will leiuain tlie sacue. *^1 he>' 
were used successfully for analy/dn^ diawin^s hy dilTeienl' a lies and cidtui'al 
I’ roups. This emphasis on the limitations is not so much caused hy the small- 
ness of the statistical data, hut because science can find no law which works 
with 100 per cent correctness, aiid needs always chan^ir and mod ideation. 
There v^dll aUvays remain a possiliility nf making a thon)\\j»i\ mistake and 
of discovering new relations. 

Jt is evident how much this iiictliod of iiiterprctinif owes lo the Kniscliacli 
method. My own fundament f\l ideas were conceived years am> as the result 
of ohserviuion of cases; stdiscuuently I became interested in the stmly of the 
Rorschach method, One may ask what resvdts may he Kiiincd beyoitil those 
achieved by the Rorschach test. In vei^avd to this and simitar questions, 
rvliicli may coinc into one's mind, I want to emphasize that 1 hy no mcfins 
believe that the Rorscliach test should he replaced hy niy nietliod. On the 
contrary I bcUeve the latter will he most fiuitful when used in conjunction 
with Rorschach tests, Whereas tlie Rorschach tost ^ives a cro^s section 
through tile individuars personality structure hy a comparatively short pri)- 
cedure, the study uf spontaneous drawings consistctitly extended over a 
lonp period of time, tliou^th more objective ami exact than mere ohservaiion 
of behavior, can Kive a picture of an individual’s developmental cll^ln^c. 
In »rui-ana lysis freipiently will confirm or supplemeni Roischach find inns. It 
may substitute the Rorschach in cases of retarded spcecli deveiopinciu. It 
may be used hy the antliropolo^^ist dealing with peojilc whose lan^rnaKC is 
not perfectly known to him. Finally but iniportaiir, a coiiiparison uf 
Rorschach tests witli form-analysis of spontaneous drawinjis promises iiiulin^is 
valuable for the iiiulcistandiiiir of the inner dynamic uf tltc Rorschach 
performance. 
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I. iNTRonucrroN 


Woikin^nn a nsrardi piuiilnii in a rclaird lidd, ilu* wn'icr nas srnu'k In' 
many indiLalions pdintln^; to tlir ^rrat iinportaiicc of the J''i'ouilia!i concrpt 
of I'dc’Titificalion, a proems hy which a child's pcrsoiuiliiy is iiilliicoccd hy the 
tlrsire In lescinhlo one (jr ImjiIi of his parents.^ 'I’liis eailier rmeai'cli pruh- 
lem, a stiicly of optiinisiii (-0), ileall witli coiilidence in the •'clf ami in i1h‘ 
envii onnient. Results ^eellled lo indicate n cm-i elation hetMTen s\ifh conh- 
(Iriice and “certainty of sCX role,’' delincd as awalene^s, and ac<'epiance, of 
own body fiinctitnis and nf those of the conipleineiuaiy sex'. I Km' the assur- 
ance of sex role conics to he esiahli'slied in mmiic imlividnals and noi In others 
seemed to depend mainly uiion the kind of identifications hmned in caily 
chifdhood with bntli parejils. IKann the data obtained it seemed as llionjzh 
those men who were optimistic ov conlulent were moie clearly i\lcnUl\ed 
^\'ith their fatheis and more masculine than the less confident men, ami the 
more confident women seemed iiune cleaily identified with tficir iiiotlieis 
and move feminine than the less c on (i deni ones. 

IJowever, the results were not clcai cut. 'I'lie relations liip amon^ idcnii- 
fication, personality, and sex lolo appears a tiianmilai one: idem ilicat ion 
{leteiiiiincs (at least in pait) sex role and personality stiuctiire; t)ie latter 
may he regarded as de[ieiuling largely on hntli sex lule and identification. 
A graphic desciiption may help to make these reiatioiishiiis clear (Figure 1 ). 
In teians of this jiraph, the optimism study slied sonic on the side h-c 
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’rcnai/ci, in 1909, iiitroiliicud ilic leiiu hilroffti'ion, \^llk'h Ikcuil Knik nj) in his 
Iiilroiluciory LerUircs, 1913. The pinctf^s nf inn njcclum lesults in idfiitilicalion, 
(iL'fined hy I'rcntl in N I iliroiluitory l^’cluirs in 193 3 as “fi inne‘‘ss as ihc residl 
of wliidi one L‘^o hfconn^s liko annlliur ^n»d ils Ik-Ii nein^ in sonu- respect like 

this other r^o.” 
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ClKNIiTiC I'SYCllOLOnV MOWOCRAritS 


t)f the triaiiKle and it suyjucstcd a cnniiectinii ff-h. To explore n-c more tlioi' 
onghly* a scale of niasciilinity ami femininity Is, of ctuirse, the first require- 
lUcPt. Available masculinity-femininity scales, as best represented by the 
Tcrinan-]\'lilcs (21 ) scale and hy tli'e Carter (2) adaptation for masculinity- 
femininity of the Strong' J'oc^tiofial Gi(idtitjce Ti'st, lueasure manifest pref- 
erences, interests, aiul behavior as they arc dictated to men an<l women in 
this culture by tradition, mores, and ecoiunnics. Such scales assign scores 
to hchavinral itemsi accordinp; to their statistical position alone scale, found 
empirically, which extends from exclusively masculine to exclusively fem- 
inine manifeslatioiis. Overlap on the Tcniian-Milcs scale varies more witli 
group than with any other Eactur, — while it is known tl\at parent 
ideruificatinn, although not independent of social group, is ccitainly more 
dependent upon other factors. ^Vc may say, then, that available scales indi- 
catr an intlividuars position within his society rather than Ids feeling of his 
(jwn h(jdy and body functions or his anticipation of the body and body func- 
tions of the complnnentary partiipr. Nor can such scales touch upon Ids 
desires and anxieties in tins ni-ea or mobllr/.c his most immediate defenses. 
Observation of sexual hohaVK)r being precluded, symbolic representation of 
.sex, one’s own and the opposite, is jierbaps the best ;vay to elicit beliavior 
ill recti y indicative of latent sex orientation for the purpose of studying such 
hehavior. 

One approach to the problem of sex differences on n non-verbal level lias 
hcen successful with children. E. M. Erikson found in his study of Children's 
Play Constructions- that the most significant differences between hoys and 
girls lay not in the frc<iiiency of use of certain toys (or contents) but rather 
in their spatial arrangement.s and coiiligurations. He found that it isS com- 
mon for preadolesccnt luiys (and for a minority of girls) to emphasize "tlie 
heigiit and exterior elaboration of structiu'es ; violent and dangcvoiis locomo- 
li(nd' ; and their opposites: “arrested locomotion; die break-down of build- 
ings.” 

It is svgidficaiuly move comntou for picuilolescent girls (and for a certain 
iiiinorily rd hoys) to emphasize ‘‘the openness and peacefulness of house 
interiors (often without surnninding M’ulls) ; static arVaogements" ; and the 
upposilc: “high, thick walls; intruding objccisT 


-Tlic research wan done its part of a larger project in the Insiitulc of Child Wel- 
fare, uiuler ihe U'lrecihm of 17 r. Jean Wiilkur Tvlacfarlaiie, which uses for observa- 
rioris .1 repruseniativc sample of llcrkoley children from liirlh to atlole sconce. For 
the oliservnUini uf jilay cnnliguraiion.H die child reii were aslied to construct “an 
imaginary movie si-cnc.” 
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]Lrikson s<?cj? :i cnnrspoiiileiii-'c between iliese i^iibveilKil rt-lulii>ns uii 

tlic one band iiiid die morplinlon.v und inodrs of fuiictHin of the sex nri^ans 
nti ilie oduM-, i-L'., exterior local inn and intrusive mode in ihe niak*i and 
interior location and inceptive mode In the female- He concludes rliat, at 
least in thijJ proiulolescent period, spatial evprc>sioii is laij^ely (loiniiiated l)\’ 
psycliosexual diRercnccs. Ihikson points otit tliiit he found ^reut vaiiaiion, 
nuicli apprehension and oveicnmponsalion ; hut that in spite of all iliis, rlie 
cnn/i^iiratif>ns were .specific eiioniili to accord with the liciieral trend (4), 

These /indiiiRs, indicatiri)^ that in chiltln'ii at le:is.r an iiiieonscinns knoud- 
edfj^e of Inidy stiiictiire and sex function manifests itself slroii^ly and clear- 
ly, ^avc ihc writer liope rliat it iiiiijlit he possible to produce corrcs|ioiHlint^ 
manifestations in adults, and that such iiianifesiutions could he used as a 
measure of the dcuree to which ii niveii individual conceives of liiin^^clf as 
a man or a woman, and of hit; attitudes towards his .sex and its functiom^. 

The procedure chosen on the basis of such le^lsollin^ and the resuUs it 
yiedded will constitute the major portion of this paper. It sliould he nitM> 
lioned at this point, however, that tliis first approach has not as yet yielded 
satisfactory result!;. No clear meusure of masciilinily- femininity lias «« f^ir 
been obtained, and no clear evidence for decrees of identification will he 
presented. Tt will he claimed nierrly that with a icclin ique as iiulependent of 
v(M'halii^,ation and of learned material as chihlicn's play constructions, rela- 
tionships between attitudes toward sex synihols and other kinds of hcliavinr 
can be established; that this can he interpreted as a relationship hctw’Ccn sex 
altitudes and personality stnicturc; that rhe present (inclini's may present 
one link^ heretofore missiiijr experimentally, between sex idle and personality; 
and that in tills way perhaps a connection can be establislicd between fi-r, as 
it appears in Figure I. 




IL PKOCICDURI': 

Since it is (liRiciiU if not iiiipD^^sililc tu an adult to ptotlutc ,s[ioii- 

t:incous material analo|4oui» to tlic cliild's play consti iictkui, it -was iu*ce^>;uy 
lo devise a piocediire wlicicby p it pared luatcMial cniiUi be pieseiued to roups 
of subjects whose rcactioni? to tliese stimuli could then be scored and evalu- 
ated. Fur this purpose nine paiis (Figures 3-0) of pictures were prepared, 
representing sex symbols.'’ Each pair consists \>{ one nvale aiul one female 
symbol, marched as closely as possible for lienees of darkiu‘>s ami l^^^lllnes^, 
area ctn'ered, technkpies einployeil, and for j^nieral aesthetic value. None 
of these factors can be coiiMdered as comidetcly eliniiualed, but it can safely 
be stated that the pictuies in any j^iven pair tlilTer t^teally only wlih i'C(^;aid 
to tbeir content, and that lliey differ less in other respects. It was assumed 
that readymade pictures, unlike play constnjclions, would usual!)' represent 
ail environmental stimulus rccpiirin^f a response, iiulier than an expicssinn 
of own body feelin|r -xs inif^ht have; heeii the case had the subjects themselves 
drawn pictures. 

ConsiderinfT the pictures as cnvinmnieiital stimuli, it Avas hoped the subjects 
Avould react to male symbols as they tend tn leact toward men and to female 
symbols as they tend to behave toward women. 'Therefore they were .asked, 
for each pair, to note Avhicb picture attr acted them mure. ('‘Aitracl’' was 
considered less likely to invite value judgments than '‘prefer," and more 
likely to produce immediate emotional re:ic lions.) Tt was assumed that in 
this Avay those women Avitli iiioic female identifications M'ould alUnv tbein- 
selves to be attracted by the male s\mbnls and that the opposite would 
be true for men. 

Subjects were a ^roup of students in an elementary psycholojzy class. Each 
jiair uf pictuies was presented for 10 sccuiuF, 'Fhe stiideiiis were asked to 
nijike a note of their preference in each case. "Mark Avhicli attracts you most, 
J or B"' were the only instiiicticins ^Hven. 

TJie picture test Avas followed by a personality (iiKMioiiiuiiie avIu'cIi bad 
been (Iesit,mcd Lo brinp; out infoi inatioii in seven major areas: 

hi. Ddtn 

d'o imIiciUe, if possible, rcliiiionsldp Lo onn Ixuly. 

/. Jff/tnviontl Data 

'To iiidienLe consisicncy of, or conflicl willi, oven hcli.ivior nml 
iiruk-rlyirtK personality. 

was forniiiate that ilic w liter emihl iiUcrc'l in ibis project a paiiuer whnse 
aeadt-mir and psyelio analytic liark^rtmiul made him singularly .suiied foj (hu proh- 
lem a I hand and who cooper and ^rfnennisly in produciiiK ihe pu'iurcs. 
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Pair 7 nhnve; ./ left, U rl^lit 
Pair 8 helow; It left, .7 ri^^lit 
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FUTURE 6 

Pair 9; J left, ii np:ht 
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FIGURU 7 

loCATEONT OK KaCI f SyMUOI.-PaIR AS DERIVtn DY CONVERTING 'PROPORTION OK JUOG.MENTS 
“Masculine” Into Smiaia Units Under the Normal Curve 
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///, Rifprrrffo 

'I'o ijiiliraie clL'^ret of iiuL'^i aii(>i» of idcniiruMliods. 

If\ Rflathimhips 

']'<» lie used Jis cxiilaiialioii and evidciR'c for ihe ninlcr- 

ihe jirescnt .sliuly. 

Frnrf and 

'I'o tap anxieties and defense'^- 

FL //'if/fn and Deutrs 

'I'o lap it'prossion or accept a ncc of iti -tendencies. 

'riuis llic <iiicstioi\iiairc cl;itii fiirni tlu* liiisis nf what r(*lationshi]is can In* 
cstahlislictl hciwccn rcactinn U) sex syiiibnls arid pcii^nnalily.' Since lln' pies- 
ent invrstif^ation will limit itself to this liusk, lirulinj»t. finin iIk'sc daUi iind 
llieir intciju ctatit)!! will make up the main hudy of this paper. 

'Foi sarnple (jncstionnnirc see appciulix, 




III. MrriMIOI) OF KVALUAFION 

I1.VC11 tiu: jiainCcr liad iiuciulcd liis picliii'CN tn i‘t‘pr(‘Mriu iiudt' mill 

Iciiialc sex symbols, cvidcMicc iii‘e’«locI that tlu'>' weia* acturilK' seen in 

sucJi a manner. It was important also to have simic; ineasiiie of tlic de|j;iee 
to which a male symbol is more ma'iCuUue ihiui its mute. jV third 

question raised was 'ir’hcther some paiis wtue felt to he more ma-ciiline 
than others. 

To ansrver these tliice questions, a ^rroup of 24 smdeiiis servi*d as juilt>:es 
in a paired comparisons denionstration. Kncii of llie 12 pieiures was pie- 
sciited with cven^ other picture aiul the students weie aTeil lo cheek wliieli 
t/ne lliey thout^lii was more niasculiiie. 

Fioin the flistrihution of jiubmients thus ohiained lesulted the rank 
order shown in '^Fable 1. 




r.Mu.u 1 




liiU'inli'd 

*'/n jud^incius 

I’iclii ru 


sex 

"iiia^culine'’ 

3/j 


male 

srj 

6/i 


male 

7H 

3/7 


female 

65 

6/7 


female 

62 

l.I 


male 

60 

1A 


male 

58 

9.'7 


ni :ilc 

47 

S.7 


male 

■13 

in 


female 

37 

7/i 


female 

32 

977 


female 

23 

^77 


female 

20 


III 'I’jihip 

2 male and female sj 

;mhols have been 

arran^red in 

Separate iiiiik 

orders. 


'1‘AIILK 2 




MalL- 


Foma If 

''lllJlM'lllilH'*' 

PifOire 

''?> “nmsciiliin:” 

Pin lire 


377 

86 

3.7 


r.5 

677 

78 

6./ 


62 

1.7 

60 

j/i 


37 

7/7 

58 

7/7 


32 

9.7 

47 

9/7 


23 

5.7 

43 

57/ 


20 


From this table it can he icat! that the rank order cnru-lntion U perfect 
and that each male symbol is considered ^'masculine” more often tlian its 
female counterpart. Thus the question as to the relative masculinity o^ 

S<) 
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male symbols (or the relative fcmlniriih' of the female ones) is aiis\vorcil. 
Tlic overlap between pairs, that is, the fact that Hie female symbols in some 
pairs ( 3 , 6 ) have mtuc votes “miwailinc'* than tl\e male symbols in o titer 
pairs, has little or no effect on the icsulis since the pairs were held constant 
ill the actual experinieiu, and since they ^\Tre presented one at a time. 

'^ro ans-wer the secnnri ijuestion, how much more ninseuline than ils feuiale 
partner is any p^iveo male synilxd, ‘Vcpai atioii” values were as^i^ncd tlie 
individual pairs, 'fbe percentage jiidpnciits "niiisculinc” were eNpresseti as 
deviates \mdcr the noimal ciiive in SD/' Siihimccin)^ the value obtained for 
live female symbol in each pair from tliat obtained foi the male one the 
separation value ^yas obtained, as sieen in Table 3 . 


Pail 

3 

ti 

I 

7 

9 

5 


'I'AHLP 1 

S(‘[»arfiti(Ui value 

.70 railed 7 
.47 called 5 
■ .58 called 6 

.67 called 7 
.67 called 7 
.66 called 7 


^riiis table shows that the female pictme in Pair 6 is not as different, witli 
iTi^ard to femininity, from its partner as tliat in Pairs 3 , 7 , 9 , 5 . li is neces- 
sary to consider this fact when assii'iiin^ scoics to the actual choices made by 
the experimental j^roup, since possibly choices from Pair 6 arc harder to 
make anj may ilepcnd on chance more than those from Pairs 3 , 5 , 7 , 9 , and 
wluai made they may be less meaningful. 

■^riic third question : liow male is each ^dveii male svnihol as compared to 
tile other male s-yuibols, or each f cm ale symbol as compared to the ()tliei' 
fen vale symbols, is an^wcied by a scaU- wdue assigned each pair of symbols. 
'I'he midpoint between the two values obtained for any i^iven pair, as cx- 
prcs>e<l in terms of standard measures under the normal curve, is this scale 
value, as jrivTn in Tabic 4 . 

'J'o obtain for each symbol a value expressing absolute scale position and 
separation from its counterpart, each separation value M'as nuiltiplied by the 
cor res poll di mi scale value after all male symbols had arbitrarily been desitr- 
nated “-f~” nud all female symbols “ — Values obtained in this way were 
Called position value s\ Results are pven in Tabic 5 . 


eharl, 7, in\k>,irait'r. vtiL- pvin'cttiiTt i\L-M'r'd»t:d. 
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'>1 


’l‘AH[.K I 



P.iir 




So.'lto 


1 




— 1 


3 




-l-s 


5 




^-5 


7 




^2 


9 




—5 



6 

- 

rAiiu: 5 


7-6 



St’pririiiion 


St’iik' 


Sy III lull 


vnliii* 


viihic 

value 







iJ 


4-6 


1 

— ti 

in 


-h7 


H-s 

-1-56 

5./ 


H-7 


—5 

—35 

(^n 


7-5 


-1-6 

4-30 

7.1 


+7 


,2 


9.1 


4-7 


—5 

—35 

[Ji 


— 6 


—I 

6 

IJ 


—7 


4-s 

—56 

S/i 


—7 


—5 

-f3S 

6.7 


—5 


7-6 

—10 

711 


—7 


— 2 

7-1+ 

911 


—7 


—5 

7-3 5 




'rAIlLl- 6 



'IMc'Uire 

Posilioii 

value 

—66 


lliviclod 
liy 10 aiul 
roiiiidcd 



Mnlr 



1./ 

— 6 


-- 72 

— 7 

in 

-1-56 


— 10 

™ 1 

SJ 

—35 


— 101 

--I0 

611 

7-30 


— 36 

4 

7jI 

—1 + 


— 80 

— 8 

9.7 

—35 


— lUI 

— jO 

\n 

4- 6 

7-66 

72 

7 

3_7 

—56 


10 

1 

5/i 

7-35 


1(11 

10 

6.1 

— 30 


36 

A 

7il 

7-1+ 


SO 

S 

9/i 

-H35 


Kll 

10 
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To make handling of these values less clumsy, 66 was added to all female 
position values, and subtracted from all male position values, tliiis making 
all of the former positive, all of the latter negative values. Tlic results were 
then divided liy 10 ami rouiuled to he used as final score units, as seen in 
'J’alde 6. 

TW score assigned to each individual was tile sum of the final position 
viilvies of all the female wmhols he or ,she chose. (Since male and female 
senres are imitually exclusive, no score was actually assigned the male 
cliolcesi) The scale obtained in this way extends finm 0 (in case no female 
symbol was chosen) to 40 (in case only female symbols were chosen). 

To lest lU'esL'nce or absence of any lelatioriship lie tween preference for 
one or the other type of symbols and responses on the personality (|ucstion- 
naii'c tlic Chi Square method was employed/^ 'The group was divided roughly 
into two halves which were then compared witli regard to their responses to 
the various items on the (|uestiounaire. The number nf cells used varies 
according to tlie categories demand<‘d by the responses to the various ques- 
ts a is.^ 

'Vi) avoid repelition these categories and the rationale behind them will 
be discussed in the next section. 

^ 2;(/n . /e)= 

"Forniiila x' ■ 

'Flic Fhi^ jiiclliod is employed wheie it is desirahlc to obtain a measure of the 
sigiiilicaiice of tbe dilTcrcnccs between a set nf observed frequencicii and n set of 
freiiiiciieics to lie csiiectoil if diaiire alone had nperaied (IR). In the above foiiiuila 
fa observed freqiienry 
expected frequency 

It can l>e delLM'iiiioed from FldiCi’s tables how often a given Chr value can be ex- 
pected (in lIu' basis of rliaiice alone. If an obtained Clii^ value had a probability of 
.05 or less (i.e., if it niiild be expected to occur by chance 5 liiniis nr less in 100), 
it was mrisideied “signilirunl.” 

’'In ilie rn>c of all ‘t-cell tables the Yates coircction fm small \va« used, as 
sn Ingested by bi'^hur (fi). 



IV, uKSin/rs 


Out cjf ihr 42 iinns U'stcd l)v Hio L’lii' inrlliod, \b icsuh(‘il iii 
(that the result have (jccuiretl hy chaiict') of ^ per ccnl (M‘ le^s. Imjui 

more show pnibahilitics of loss tlum I0 por cent, the lesi me hi^^luM. Ois' 
cuij^ion uf actual findiiit^s AvilL he haseil e\clusi\'ely oji tiu: 16 sijznilicant 
itein^. 'The distvihutiun uf the itnu> amonji llu’ item [^ioup> is ^iveii 

in Table 7- liccaiise each such i:rmip can he cfuisidered as a suhscale in 
itself, it is niipoitant to note, from the iiiteipiotative poiiii <i) vic\v, \\hai 
(j;niiips of items were found most productive, 

rAHMv 7 

lirM CjUoui'S H\y;Kiu AeeoHV>iN(. lo Vaorimrifw or Su.NiruANi Iti'm.h 


No. rd ileiiis id itiMiiH 

with a pmlo s4Tiiiliraji( 



(ironp 

Nurnl)ci' 
of items 

idiiliiy of 
(J -5 6-9 

oil '^^,r level 
of coiidilciu'c 


I'earH and Annoynnecs 

■1 




1 

llehnvtornl l>nia 

S 

1 

20 

In 

‘'UioIoi;ienl Data” 

-\ 

1 

25 

VI 

WisIu’S ami Deslies 

s 

2 ( 1 ) 

2 S- 1 - 

II 

Hpo Ideal and Reli^io^ 

X 

2 ( 3 ) 

25 -P 

IV 

Parent Relaiionsliip 

9 

(i 

fdj 

III 

SuperuKo 

5 

+ 

60 


Prolial>ly the t^toup “Fears and Annoyances” would have yieldenl belter 
results had it not been for the difliculty of piessiii^' the f^reat variety of re- 
sponses into a few adequate cate^iries.** 

Results from the iiulividual items aic j^iven in a separate table :ii ranged 
according' to the proup to which they heloiiK, and in the sequence in which 
they will be discussed ('Tables H- 0 ). 

'I'AHr.K 



Rl bl'ONblS 'lo I lTMS AND 'I’lU’m S I’ATIS I'lCAl, 

SioNint?ANcir: 


- --■■■■ 

CROUP 

In, ‘^liiolooicnr Data 






I.OW 

Ilbli 

Proha- 

llcni 

Unthiioa 

Response 

^lOlip 

f»ro« |> 

ChP hility 

la, 1 

Position in family 

(Only child * 1 * 

( ycniUKCbl child 
(Middle child -|- 

. 1(1 

19 

1.12 .30 







( oldest cliild 

27 

22 


la, 2 

Arc ihere any foods 

(Yes 

9 

9 

not 


(0 which 3’0ii arc allcrpic? 

(No 

IS 

52 

cimi- 

lUiicd 


“It is pbnncd in the fnUir<^ lo substiimc niulliplc choice ciiiesiioiis for these ilems. 
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Low 

IliRli 

Prohn- 

Item 

Question 

Response group 

group 

Clli* hility 

la, 3 

Arc you a heavy, light, or 

(Heavy 

12 

4 

1.3 

.03 


moderate cater? 

(Moderate, light 

•14 

57 



Ia,+ 

In conflict over food 

(I ilo 

17 

25 

3.2 

.20 


who wins, you or 

(My conscience 

13 

a 




yonr conscience? 

(Neither 

16 

12 




anoup 

/, Rr/taviorial Data 





1, 1 

In what sub]cct arc you 

(Uncial sciences 

12 

43 

nut 



majoring? 

(Science 

4 

6 

com- 




(Prc-Mcd., 1’. JL, 



inilcd 




( Noising 
(Art, lloine Kcoti., 

7 

5 





( Group Majtji 

\ 

7 



I, a 

Do yon like your major 

(Much 

31 

43 

1.6 

.20 


very much? 

(Fairly well 

25 

19 




Fairly well? Not sr) imich? 

( 





1,3 

What urcupalion do you 

\ 

(Masculine 

9 

13 

1.8 

.40 


intend lo follow? 

(Feminine 

23 

17 





(Neutral 

2(1 

30 




Wlial political party do 

(Keimidican 

8 

17 

3.0 

.22 


you prefer? 

(D VI HOC rut and 
( Socialist 

27 

30 





(None 

20 

17 



1. s 

l>o you have any hobby or 

(Sports 

18 

19 

6.9 

.03 


favorite extracurricular 

(Social 

17 

10 




activity? 

(Solitary 

14- 

30 




GROUP fl, Itfvnis (iiiii Rfliffio?! 





II, 1 

What religion do you 

((.'atholic 

4 

•I 

4,7 

.09 


prefer? 

(None and Protc'ilanl 

45 

56 




( Je\Yi'ili 

7 

2 



11, 2 

Are vuu ii rliurcli nicin- 

(VcH 

30 

37 

.45 

.30 


lUT? 

(No 

26 

25 



IT, 3 

How often do you nllencl 

(Regularly; often 

23 

26 

not 



services? 

(Seldom; never 

33 

33 

com- 







puted 


II. + 

M'hai w'ould you like 

(Social reference 

14 

8 

3.7 

.15 


people to say of you after 

(Self reference 

25 

37 




>'ou arc (lend? 

(Neutral 

17 

17 



11,5 

llow important do you 

(Very important; iin- 






think rcligifin is? 

( porlant u» me; 

( important to every 







( one 

( Uniniporiaiit; not 

30 

48 

6.4 

,009 



( important to me 

26 

14 




fiii'ilitnii: rt-'ailin^; of lalilc h aliouUl be stfited that scores of 0-H aie cniisid- 
ort‘d law, l.c., prcilotiuiiaiiily iitale symbols were selecicil, and that scores 12-32 nrc 
con'^idcrcil i.c., iircdominaiuly female scores were chosen. The first item above 

thus lells that of those >^irls who chose few female symbols, score 0-11, 30 arc only 
or yoimpest children while 27 nrc middle or only children; of those ^irls who clinsc 
many female vymliols, score 12-32, V) arc only or youngest children wltilc 22 arc 
middle or olileM children. The prohahilUy of ,30 if) to be interpreted as not significant, 
since the result ol»taiiied can he expected lo occur hy chance 30 out of 100 tirncH. 
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Low 

IlSRh 


rrol>a- 

iLcjii 

Qucslmu 

Response p.roup 

t;roup 

Chi® 

hilily 

IT, 6 

Wlial was your favoriic 

(Mild 

21 

34 

5.4 

.06 


fairy iiilc when you 

(Destructive 

U 

5 




were lilllc? 

(Nr)nf or many 

23 

20 



II, 7n 

Clive ihe imnies of 

(iMiiotional contri* 






people, livinyr or dead, 

( Inn ion 

17 

24 

2.5 

.10 


whom yon a.(lmlrc most, 

(rractical ronlri- 






tn fri 

( hiitiini 

24 

15 



Ml, 71) 

Clive ilic iinnics of Rreac 
people, livin^( or dead, 
whom yon admire most. 

(Rmolitinal rontri- 
{ hutian 
(t'raclical cuutri- 

17 

29 

1.9 

.05 

^ _ 

— nvoiurff 

( hulion 

35 

25 




GROUr III, Slari.l,ir.h 





Mil, 1 

'What would make you 

(Offenses a^»ain8t 






lose your seU-rcKpcrl? 

( sociid and sex 
( mores 

*) 

2Z 

rt.7 

.04 



(KKO-dcOiUiou 

12 

M- 





(Odense aKaiiist 
( conscience 

25 

17 

f 


\U,2 

What it4 tUe woisi lUiuR 

(IMo’f'icai danger and 






(hat could liappen to 

( frustralinn of 






anyone ? 

( pi ensures 

U 

12 

6.4 

.01 



(F^^o-tlp rents 
(Loss of love and 
( wroin::-dQinK 

Ifi 

2» 





( (supeicRo) 

25 

14 



III, 3a 

What Liehavior do you 

(reniaie “foildes’^ 






criticiv.c most severely in 

( (identified?) 

12 


3,1 

.20 


a woman ? 

(Narcissism (pro- 
( jected?) 

ir 

29 





(Selfish and iminornl 
( linen ts to secnn'iy 

21 

21 



*[U,3l) WUat hcliavior do you 

(OlTeiisive mascu- 






criticly.c most severely in 

( Hnity 

13 

24 

7.1 

,03 


a man? 

( M'eakness 

15 

6 





('I'h reals lo semriiy 

24 

2fi 



Mir, 4 

What would you do if 

(Dependent attitude 

20 

34 

3.7 

,05 


one of your friends was 

( 






vinlenlly disliked l)y your 

(Ii)cle])elideiu 






mother, your father? 

( aPitiidc 

32 

2i 




c7«or;7* 

If'f Rcliitin/i to rdrr/ifs 





IV, 1 

which of yo\ir parcms 

(Father 

1+ 

12 

3.1 

,25 


has l»ccn your favorite 

(Mother 

19 

31 





(Ncill)cr 

23 

19 



IV, 2 

Whose discipline did 

(Father 

33 

25 

4.4 

.12 


you fear the most? 

(Mother 

13 

23 




(Neillier 

10 

14 




For examples of rtsjjonsc? on stanud itfiii'i, •'CL* pa|;;c ^7 II. Viclow, 
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Lt,w 

lliKll 


Proh.i- 

Iiem 

Quesilon 

Response ^rtuip 

RIOlip 

CUP 

hilily 

*IV, 3 a 

Wliat irritates you 

(Pressure 

19 

24 

7.8 

.02 


in your molhcr? 

(Lack of support 

18 

24 





( Inaccessihility 

15 

4 



IV, 3h 

Wliat irritates you in 

( InaecKSsihility 

14 

26 

1.8 

.18 


your father? 

(\A'caknehS and 







( auptressioii 

t5 

22 



IV, ‘I 

WMiai pa rent lia.H in- 

( La the 1 

20 

9 

8.4 

.02 


HiKMiced you iltc most? 

(Mother 

27 

45 





( Neither 

11 

10 



TV, 5 

Whose tlisciplinc was 

(r ailtcr 

27 

18 

7.2 

.03 


most efTcciive? 

( Mother 

20 

38 





(Neither 

10 

8 



IV, 6 

Whirli parent net the 

( father 

24 

30 

8,3 

.02 

staiulaitk for your 

family and wns con- 

( 

( MotllLM 

12 

24 





sidered the liist an- 

( 






lliorlty ? 

(Neither 

20 

9 




If yon were ti jiareni 


30 

8 

9,7 

.002 


tV’hat thin^^s would yon 

( ICiio-w'eakncss, ctui- 






uy most to instill in 

( founitv and (pro- 






ymir child? 

( Jecled) ideals 

35 

46 



»iv,7l) 

If you Were a parent 

LI'hrcats to parent's 






what thili|;s would you 

( security 

IS 

33 

5. 5 

.02 


try 10 disenurnf^e ? 

('I'hreais lo child's 
( sirurity and lo 







( ideals 

36 

16 




GROUP /', 

// « n oyti )t Cl'S elf hi I' cai s 





V, i 

What things or hitii- 

(Sex and physical 






ations are you most 

( feats 

31 

19 

4.1 

.13 


afraid of? 

( J^aiJjirfs 

(Loss of (ovf, love 

13 

25 





( fthject, Control; 

( Kuill 

15 

11 



V, 2 

What TiiiKht drive a 

(i'rustralion l 






person ‘huns?” 

( thioutrli others 

31 

25 

1.4 

.25 



( through situations 

13 

15 





( ihrou^h inner coii- 
( lliet nr Inadrcpjacy 

9 

13 



V, 3 

Do you ever wish to 
he dilFefefir than yoit axe? 

(Yes 

( 

50 

46 

1.6 

.18 


(No 

6 

11 



4 

What do y^Ki eriilci/e 

( A^Kreshion and 






inosl in people? 

( pressure 

21 

20 

.6 

.40 



(S'elfisliness and 
( falseness 

31 

40 




GROUP 

PJ, iris/t^j, Dfsircj 





VI, 1 

If you were much in 

(Older: Yes 

19 

18 

not 



love, would yon 

( No 

30 

28 

com 

_ 


IiesiMlc lo marry a 

{ 



piited 


man: 10-15 yearh older 

(You niter: Yes 

A6 

43 




than yourself ? 

10-15 yearn yo uniter? 

( No 

( 

2 

3 
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07 




l-OVV 

Hi^h 

Rroha- 

Ileril 

Question 

Response jtrniip 

t;rou(> 

Chi" hiliu 

VI, 2 

At wbat a^e do yoo 

(riulrr 2(1 

S 


1.8 .10 


expect 1(1 marry? 

(20-23 

19 

28 




(Over 2J 

25 

23 


VI, 3 

How many children 

(0-2 

9 

14 

4.04 .11 


would von like to have? 

(2-3 

25 

15 




(3 plus 

25 

30 


vr,4 

Whnt is tlie most 

(Relax, l ravel 

25 

20 

1.3 .25 


fun to do on n vara- 
lion? 

(Outdoor arlivilies, 

( iTiouniains, beach 
( Marriage and success 


•U 


VI, 5 

What is an experi- 

23 

33 

2.1 A2 


enre yon are mnsi 

(Motherhood, love and 





aiixiinis to liavt; 

( jdeasnre, and in- 
( Ousioii ol mlivTs 

28 

20 


"VI, u 

l)escril)(‘ if possildc 

(Miirriat^r (alone) 

12 

1 

7.4 .03 


in detail the sltnallon 
that >voii!(l hold most 
liaptHUCHs for yniK 

(Marriaj^e plus (’hi hi, 

( home, M'cnrity 
( Achievement, and 

IS 

31 



( emntidiinl K>'aii- 






( f](’ation 

22 

20 


vr,7a 

^Vould >'011 like to hr 
a man in peacetime? 

(Man 

S 

10 

not 


(Woman 

45 

44 

COTll- 






puti'd 

VI. 7b 

^^^udd you like to lie 

(Man 

20 

5 

10.9 .001 


a mail in wartime? 

(Woman 

25 

40 
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KXAMI'I.FS OF KfSI'OS’SFS TO I'l'IiMS I’OUNM) StATISTICAT J.Y Slr;^’l^'ICAN^ 


GROVl* /, iTKM S: (Extrnciirrimlnr atlivilii's) 


Sports 


Sodtil (L) 

So/i/dry (II) 

I'cnnis 


DanriiiK 

SewinR 

Swimming 


HowUnR 

Readiuv? 

Archery 


Shows ' 

Music 

etc. 


(‘on vers a lion 

riiurcli 

llrid^c 

Hull sessions 

('olleclijiff 

(LirdcniiiK 


(UiOlJR IG ITEM 7h: ((Inni incii nrid wtimnO 


Lniu/fnrnd ropitriVm/ioii (11) 

Prdfticat coiifritfution (L) 

Rell^^imis figures 

xScienli^(H 

(’realivr li^nrcs 

Hnlilical leadeis 

IIeroi(’ liKiires 


(Edith Cavell veisuft 

Sister Kenny) 


*{L)— Low, (II) — indicate llic Kroo[i of whicii llie responses iu a pivcii 

calcRorj are more typical. 
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GROUP UJ, ]T).M 1: (l-ose sc^I-itfi|K‘Cl) 

Offense Offense 

(igoinst icx aumnsi conscience (L) 

social mores (11) pga-definthn Arc ii^ainjit own slaiirl- 

iirch 

p foscitucion Dcpcmlencc Arc conscIcorL 

Receive chnricy Act nKn^n^t principlcn 

A cowaitl when needed 
Dislionestv 

To stiaj" fi 0111 C'Jod 

N arrinv-niliiilecInD.SH 

GROW III, n’RM 2: (Worst iIiIiik) 

J.oss of love niul 

pJiystcal tlnngcr, etc. 

Kgo-ih rents (11) 

wrofff/-i(oiriff (1,) 
Death of n loved one 

Be cripjjled 

Failure 

Foss of fiicnds 

Illness 

'In he iRiiored 

Do a wrong to mankind 

Liii^^eriiiK dcniU 

Tiisanily 

Cro against own scuiid- 

Tornuc 

Solitary conlincrneiit 

nrds 

Persecution 

' 1*0 lose self-icspcct 

I.ose interest in others' 

Not 10 uct ihc ino'sL out of 

To he socially ostracised 

welfare 

life 

'I‘t> lose faltli in self and 
eveiytmu 

Mental torture 

CROUP 

Offensive 
nmsfultiiisy (H) 

III, rVE^T 3h: (Crillei/e in 

men) 

IVeahtcss (L) 

Phreat to security 

Conceit 

Weakness 

TIiourIuIcssjicss 

Show-off 

Snipjdity 

ligoceiUrisin 

Pcmilinnsncaa 

Fcmiiimily 

Fack of sympathy 

Oliscenily 

Irresponsible 

Harshness 

ArrogRTice 

No luRh ideals 

t'rudily 

Viil Rarity 


Aggression 

“Mtile" behavior 


Dishonesty 

Deceit 

No respect for -vvomeii 
UiigeiiilcinniillncAS 
Iiisinrci ity 

GROUP 

///, ITEM 4: (Parents dislike 

frit'iul) 

DcpcnJent nfdtucie 

(11) Jnde pendent atiUndc (F) 

(Jive lip friend 

Disregard parent 

ChMiijirtniiisL' 

(Viiivincc pa rent 

Rcjvaluatc 

Do no 

tiling 

Keep lliein npart 



CROUP 

'II', ITEM dm (Irriintes in mother) 

J^rcssnrr (H) 

Jritek of sttpporf (11) 

InnccesJihility (L) 

NaRRiriR 

Sf minion tal 

No understanding of D 

SinbboTii 

Masochistic 

No iiilerest in D 

MeddliiiR 

Fiiioiioiial 

Selfish, inconsiderate 

l)(iiiiinaLiiiR 

NfJt objective 

Sulks 

Crhirisin 

Self-pily 

I^ack of affection 

Possessive 

('hihiish 

Ahscntinindcd 

Overproieetive 

Indecision 

Religious prejudices 

Curious 

Romantic 

Gelling fat 

C ojivciiiinnnl 

Pepunds on D 

'I'alks alioiit minor 

^S^)taCc^ P’s independ- 

tilings 

ence 


Laughs at D 
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C;ROVr //', n‘i:M .n; (InstiU ill HliM) 


lujo iirfii/jifictiitiff (1) 
Indcpcn^lc^ncc 
'J'o take rare of sdf 
(ndcpcndciu Juilt^iiicnt 
Self-reliance 
Sense nf humor 
Desire U> Icarii 
(-0111 

Sel /-confidence 


aiuH’r tr, item r 

T/tf ti\i ti} /fire;;/ j 
j,r»nO' (H) 

Deceit 

(Vuclly 

Sjmiliiifj 

Disicspccl 

Slnndiiig up fur own rights 
I'alse pi’idu 
DvciniJiVaineNS 


iiiHi {{ifi jnmihy iinti 

(/^r f);Vr/Ci/) iilfiils (11) 
(huiil rcpuhiiion 
(inod lu'liAvIor 
(mkkI III aimers 
(\iurle\v 
'rnlcranCu 
Spoiikmfiiislii]) 

Lfivc of lira Illy 

t JlH'iliencf 
Kcs|ic(M of jmicnl 
licsjuri of iiihiIm'I' 
lU’MH'ct of leligion 

; (l)l'>r(MiiO)5C ill loiiili) 

I'hfi'dls to I'hiIJ’f {(‘t'uniy 
tifhi uh’iils (1) 
lU'jK'mlciKe 

'rimiiliiy 

Fear 

liiFerioriiy 
I lit ole r ante 
I’lejuilii'c 
Disloyalty 
\VJshy-\v:ishyiiOMi 


(jKOUP /7, f77;iU 6: (Siinatiiiii lioliling most liappincs’^) 

Mnn'ingt" (11) Marridfjc f>liis (T) ohJ 

Marry hoy irieml lloiiic ami lubhaiul (tnoJJuijd} 

Marrliigc llu^hniul, chihl, lioiiie ffrafifiiiHinfi 

Iloiicyriinim Mania^e ami a career K^itlicr l)C well 

Married In iiance Muir I age ami cluii'cli Mother secure 

work Meet Jesus 

Mnnin^c ami luililical Success fiu f^ulicr 

work Understand farher 

Marry aiul teach He respected amt 

coiUrnmli' 

'Fei travel 
(^1 lioroc 


Ik* a |»sy^lli:lLn^l 




V. DISCUSSION 


'I lie preseiued in the pim'diii^r MTritm serve lo couulunate \vh:U was 
claimed in the introduction : that relationships can he e^tnhli^lie<l hetw'ceji 
attitudes toward sex symbols and other kinds of bcliavinr, in this ca*^e re- 
sponses to certain items on a (|ncstioniiaire. It was also sn^^^estetl there that 
lindiiii'S of this kind can be interpreted as relaiionslii]is helween sex attitudes 
and iKMSonality structiue, a statement not veiifiahle liy statistics alone, for 
these deal only with heliavior in aiiswerini^ (inesiions on a i]nestionnaiie. 
Corroboration will have to come fioin internal evidence, mainly tlie coherence 
of wluu Undines have been made and the way the various phenomena jit one 
theoretical extilanation. Befoie such an integration of all lindinps can hr 
undertaken, however, it seems advisable to discuss possible implicathJiis of 
the single findings within each ttrnup. 

Itkms (iKoue Lv, ‘'Hioi.ooilwl Data'* 

'riic liist t^roiip of items proveil rather a surprise: difleienccs were expect- 
ed on the "allcr^^y** item, aller^;ics heinj^ supposedly in pai l of psychop;enic 
nature; but differences were fouml on the ^Mieavy eater" item instead. It is, 
of course, impossible to say wdicther those subjects who tliinlc of themselves 
as heavy eaters actmilly eat much. A reasonahle inference is, liowcvcr, that 
they enjoy eating, and that they have a healthy appetite. Of the 16 "Juaivy 
eaters*' 12 belong tn the low group'' AVlictbcr they tend lo he "oral types*’ 
or just persons who preserved their capacity for id-pleasun'S is undetermined 
thus far. (Other factors connected witli physiological make up may possibly 
enter liere which could not he explored wn'iliin the framework of the present 
leseaich.) It is legr el table that the item "conllict i>ver fotirr* did not yirdd 
any result whiclt miglit liel(> to inleipret data from the other item. 

TtKMS (iROUP 1, "lll'lIAVIOKAL DA'I’A*' 

No signrilcaiil tlillerences were fouiiil with regaid to college major and 
liking or dislike for college major. Ntir did intended occupation yield any 
indications. Considering that tlie 'reinuui-i^Iiles M-f* scale is heavily loadcil 
Avitlrpicfercnccs for activities and occupations, this seems remarkable. It em- 
phasizes the difference between a scale of masculinity and femininity as con- 

°^riic terms '‘low grtiup" aiul “lugh group, ” ivhicli will be used f rci|Ufnl1y, alway.N 
refer lo die score groiiji'i as used lor die I'liP tests, iliat is, “low group" refers to 
scores from 0 Ici 11, “liigh gioup" lo dmse from 12 lo 22 , Or: "low group’' iliosc 
girls ibat preferred icdridvely more iiinle symliola. 
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ccivcd by cultural norms anil a scale i[itciulc*il t(} tap mule living sex aitiLinles.'*' 
Preference for political party sliowoil jio si^nilicant differejiccs, at least in 
terms of the Chi^ test. It is iiitcrcstinf; to note, liowever, that .'imoiip; tlic 27 
lowest eases (onC'half of the low Rvoup, nr most of the lowest (luartilc) there 
is not a single Republican preference: 10 prefer the Democratic, 5 the Labor 
parties, 12 Inwc no preference — tins as against 8 Reimblieans in the high 
group. Of course, no conclusions can he ilrawn with certainty from xsucli 
an incidence. It is planned, however, in the near future to cinrelatc the pic- 
ture test with a political attitude sci lie. 

In this group I he only statistically sig/iificant result came from tlic (lucs- 
tinn “extracurricular activities.’' Until groups seem to like spoi ts equally well, 
but among those preferring otiicr activities, three-fourths of the liigh group 
prefer snlilary activities, while less than niic-lialf of the low group <lo s^o- No 
indication can he found that eitlicM' group prefers activities that arc more 
femiiuiu' than tlio^'C preferred by the otiicr gioiip, 

Ttj'MS CIroui' 11, “10(50 IdilAlh" and Ri lkuon" 

‘riiN group of items, designed to get at ego ideals as one nmiiifcstation of 
iilentilicalion, is one step lemovcd fiom overt and tradiiiun-hound behavior, 
A slightly closer appioach to latent personality may explain why somewhat 
better results were obtained from this group of items than from the pre- 
ceding ones, l^cf erred religion, chinch memhcrsliip, diurcli attendance — 
those items within this gronji conccined most with manifest behavior — 
yielded nothing. “What would you like people to say of you after you are 
dead?” gave no statistically significant differences, However, there is some 
evidence of a slight trend in the high group toward more self reference, 
;m<l this may eventual I y he hioiight out if the item is lepli rased as an alter- 
nate choice (luestion, 

'riic (|ucstion ahnut the iiiiporraiice of religion seems to p induce closely 
ptu'sciiiaJ rather than conventionally determined responses, foi here is found 
one of the most significant results tif the ju-esejit researcli. 'Vhere is a dcfinilc 
riend in tlie liigii group to rate religioii veiy highly, and a Ciend toward 
indifference in the low group. It is suggCxSted that heie is a lirst indi- 
cutajii of a soniewliat dependent, suppui't-seekiiig attitude among the liigli 
group, as oiiposcd to a self-reliant, confident, or independent uttitude 


^'ilowercr, llic pnssiliiliiy should not he i^iiorcil that dilFcrent resLills might have 
hcen ohiaiiiud litre and with some of the olher qucjitions had n sample Ijccrt used 
more represeiUfitivc of college popiilaiions than ihc typical psycliolngy class, 

’“‘Kgo ideal” may he dc^c^lhc^[ as '"(he kliul of person one ^voii hi like to be.'’ 
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In tli<; oHu'r 'I'hr item nn fail)- tah’s s4M-ins tn mi]>|uh i Mirli an jnirt- 

prt'tatiuiu Die irndcncy i(> piefcr “mild’' sUniVs in ilie liijih j^rniip may lit’ 
rakrn tu ijJihVah! a iirt'd “to hv jiooJ,’' iniicJi Jikr tJir mr<l In )?r 

M^liilc in the low Knnip iniiny individuals can h(; found who ilo not have In 

he afraid of a^^Kressive feelings, prrhaps because they caji Imniile them well. 

"Die iiumlnT tif names i^iven mi the item “^rcat people most a<iiiiiit’d“ 
imlicales that, as inteiukMl, the quesli4)n actually inohili/e-. the e('o idi'iil: 
ft)!' meat men only SO responses weic by the eiitiie m'oup, while f,(iTat 

women wane named by 106 the (female) subjects. Owin;! peiha))s to \he 
MiiaJJ N, (lie resul/ kn “^M'eat men’' iV statisuVallj’ n<d Mjnti/icant, hut the 

tendency is in the sajne tiircction as for “ffieat wtinien’’: praclical conirilni- 

tions arc preferied by the majority in the low Kioup, while emotional con- 
irihulions arc preferred by the* majority of tin- hij^h jn'ou]). O'his item \^onld 
lead one to expect better reality adjust ineJil in the low while in the 

high gia)iip a tendency ttnvard csea|)e and p(’ihap> inyj’t'icis'm may he sus' 
pected, once more in keeping with aUiliule toward rcligicnt iji this group. 

Itkm.s (Jroui* Ul, SiM'i.iu.oo 

I'hc snpeicgo is lliat part of the ijidividuars make-up wliicli is almost 
cjuirely brought about by idea ti beat ion, or — expressed more descriptively — 
by integration into the individual’s own peisonality of the parents* mnial 
standards. Considering this very intimate connecliuii between parent ideti- 
t if i cation and superego it is very interesting that fnnn this group oi data 
comes the largest proportion of statistically significant data. 

To the (piestion *'Wliut ivonid make you lose your self-respect r' more 
than half of the low group answer in teims of olfensc against theii own con- 
science, while the majority of the high gioup respond in terms of social dis- 
approval and found out/’ 'I'liat the first type of conscience li, liettei 

integrated witli the total personality than tlie second can lumlly be denied. 
Confirmation conies from the next item, “ivor.st tiling,^* wliich hiings out the 
iinpoi lance of con'^cience to ifie huv gi(»up as against the fear of external 
ihreuts in the high group. 

With this fear of external dangers goes a fear of, or deiieiuleiice upon, 
parents, as becomes apparent from the next (|Uestion: “Wliat \vniild ynu do 
if one of your friends ivas violently disliked by your mother, your father?” 
There is a statistically clear tendency Un’ the girls of the liigh gnmp to alUuv 
parents to afiect their friendships wiiich is not found in the otlier group. 

The next pair of items, asking what the subjects ciiricize most in men 
and women, curiously enough gave interesting resuUs W’itli regard to criti- 
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cisni of men wliilc tclliiiix alniosl: n(>tliintr with rcf^artl to women, (If coin sc, 
olijcct relationships r.'itUcr than idciUiliciition arc calletl to tiie fore hy this 
question, and a possibility may he kept in mind that women’s relationships to 
other women arc more complex than their rclationsliips to men. On the other 
hand, inadequate classification may be the sole cause of tlie difference in 
results. In itself the table on criticism of men indicates tliat the liigh i^irls 
take, offense when masculinity is too openly demonstrated, while the low 
pioup objects to weakness in mt'n. If it is recalled that the latter arc the 
Kills who chose mnic male symbols, this result was to he expected. 

CjROUP IV, Parunt Rulation.ships 

It is in the jiature of the present rcscarcti problem that this cntcKory con- 
tains the largest niimhcr of items. It also reveals the largest niimher of sta- 
tistically siKnilicant relationships. It may be considered as a sub scale of scnii- 
hiteiit trends: several of the students that avcic later iiiici viewed icniarkeil 
that they thought about it” and would now like to change some of the state- 
ments ill this group. Such reniaiks were taken as indication of spontaneity 
of reaction in the initial response. 

UVo ([iiestinns in tliis group were probably too direct or too crude. They 
dealt with the two apparent opposites, favorite and most feared parent. A 
more subtle approacli should he used in the future. The pair of iiucstions 
"Wliat irritates you in your father?” “What irritates you in your mother?” 
hrijigs to Jiiintl the pair in the preceding group of items wJiicIi called for 
criticism of qualities in men and women. Rut results are reversed: data con- 
Lonilng the female pc.\ licie prove significant wliile those for the opposite sex 
ilo not. There is a tendency for the low group to object most strongly to 
inaccessibility, i.c., various forms of remoteness of both mother and fatlicr, this 
being clearly demonstrable in tlie case of the mother only. The liigh group 
biinodnlh' objects to pressure on tlie one hand and to lack of support on the 
other, again only as far as niorlicM's arc concerned. With regard to the fathers 
the tendency is perhaps ulentical since weakness (lack of support) and 
aggression (which somewhat corresponds to pressure) arc resented more hy 
the high group than hy the other. However, the difference is so slight tliat 
chance cannot he ruled out (probability .18). The impression formed cailicr 
that meiiihcrs of this high group depend on their parents more than the 
others is <Jncc more confirmed: they need support from paients; on the otlier 
hand they cannot stand pressure — which may or may not stand for dis- 
approval. 

'I'hr next two items, actually touching the sphere qf parental influence, 
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pcrlmiis comes Ui idcritificmion. ( 'Mnnut-ncr’' ‘•ci'nis to lie tlio cnllmniial 

teun f(H‘ identification. An altci native nii^lit “Mijr^csiiiin.” It 
even be that suf^KCStion is made iio>sihle by idoiitilicatiun : ilie suiri^estin^ 
person takes the place of the parental li|:^iire, ) On both items, ‘AVIuise disci- 
pline was more effective?’’ and “AVIio iofluejiLcd yon tlic nuist?’' the facliei 
is incntimied considerably iiniro often by the low f;ioup than liy the liiidi t)nc, 
suR(:rcstin[r, it seenn?, that many fathers in this f^ronp wore stronp;er personali- 
ties, or were felt as stront^er, than iallicns in tlie otlier j^ionp, where inotheiV 
influence jircvailed, 

Stronj^ fathers are also sntitwstod by the data tm ‘AVho set the siandaids?” 
where “inotlicr" is mentioned by the hi^^h monp e\actl>' twice as ofp-n as by 
the low p:roup» However, it is >i^:.nilicant that the dilTerence heUvceit the 
(^roiijis, as slnnvn in this table, is not one of father versus innthei’ preiioini- 
nance, b\it one between mother piedoniinance in one ^^loup as at^ainst what 
appears to be parent cooperation in the (itliei. Ihitb j;n>ups p;ive hi mo dal 
data: tlic lii^b i^roup tends to mention siion;: inniliet on the one hand, and 
stron^^ father — 'the culturally prcsciibed imane — ou tlic other; the low ^nnip 
alM) lends to mention the strong father, but cases wlwre neitlin ]>iirent is 
reported dominant ar(‘ twice as frequent here i\^ in the lii^rli 

'^riic last pair of items iit the pieseiU t^roiip sii^j^ests consdnii> identilica- 
lioii more stroiif^ly than any nf the precedintf. "If you weie a paieiil, what 
things ^voul(l you tiy most to instill in your chihl?" "AVIiat woidtl >uu dis- 
coiiraj^c?" yielded staListiciilly significant as well as consistent data. Response^ 
to both tiuesiitjns sll^^^est that (^irls in the Iii^li f^roup aie concerned mainly 
with external standards on the one hand, and theiv own mvaj;e as ntotlic\s 
on the other, ndiile low ^n onp di'ls t^'ud t(> emphasi/,e team res that e(piip 
their clnldien well for indepeiulence anil happiness. 

Itkms (Jhoup V, Vi.Mi AND Ankovanlms 

From the next ^^rniip of ijuestiniH ii«> stahsl icall}' sijj;nificanl results ^\'CMe 
obtained. One item, however, may have poleiitialit ie-s as a multiple clioire 
question: responses to "What are yon most afraid of?" lend a little in tlie 
direction of own conscience for the \o\y ^nnup and in the direction of fear 
of failure (external disapproval) foi tlie lut^b ^loup. Since statistically the 
difference is slight, the item carries some weight only because the i espouses 
tend in the same direction as those to sonic of the precedin}^ — sipiilicaiu — 
itiMUS concerniiif^ self-respect and M'oi>t tliini^. Responses to "Wliat mi^ht 
ilriYC a person nuts?" were extiemely haul to classify, so \h;vi any exi.-^tin^ 
tiend remained undiscovered. “Do you ever wish to be ilifferent ?" proved 
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disappoiafciiiR, and so did "Wliat do you criticize most in people?" It is 
believed, however, that this negative result also may he due to tiic difliculty 
of finding adequate categories, especially since "criticize in men," "irritates 
in mother," two somewhat similar items, gave better results. 

Ithms Group VI, Wisi-ii'S and Dns[Ri:s 

It was hoped tliat the hist group of items would indicate to what extent 
instinctual drives were accepted or inhibited hy members of the two groups. 
The question "Would you hesitate to many a man fifteen years older, 
younger, than yourself?" was answered in very much the same way by both 
groups, as was also the question "At what age do you expect to marry?" 
where a slight tendency to marry late among the low group may or may not 
be due to chance. I^ata from "Numlicr of children wanted" and "Fun on 
a vacation" also were quite insignificant statistically, althougli results on both 
items tend roughly in the expected direction: 2 to 3 children for the low 
girls, none or very many for the high girls; relaxation for the low grouji, 
much activity for tiic high group. 

Probably due again to inadequate categories nothing significant was re- 
vealed hy the question "What is an experience you arc most anxious to 
have?" Differences fall barely short of being statistically significant. 'Fbe 
next item, whicli is psychologically rather similar, was more successful. 
"Desciibc the situation that would hold most happiness for you" seems to 
show that in tlic low group more girls arc willing to be satisfied witji mar- 
liage alone, tlint is, with a partner and love, while in the liigli group 
marriage appears more as a means to an end: children, a home, security, 
status, If that is correct, this result, too, is not unexpected: the girls who 
chose more male symbols wfint the man lu'msclf; the girls who chose inoj’c 
female symbols — their own sex— with characteristic selMovc want tlic ad- 
vantages that only marriage can give them. 

'^Phe very last pair of items to be discussed is perhaps the most rcvciiling 
of all. "Would you like to be a man in pcaceiimc" showed iiotliing; an 
equally small number of individuals in hotli groups expressed the wish to 
be a man. Therefore It is all the more striking tliat the responses to "Would 
you like to he a man in wartime?" wcie entiicly different In tlie first place, 
the proportion of girls responding at all is much smaller on this latter item 
Llian on the former. In the second place, the proportion of girls rcsptjiiding 
lit all is smaller in the lugli than in the low group (70 per cent as against 80). 
In the third place, data from this table represent the most significant diftcr- 
L'liLT of all. It seems as though "wartime," ivith its association of need for 
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nil'll, liad lifted ;i tiibim for :i liii'i'c niiinber of iiiils in the low j^ioiiii while 
Ic increased ;i confiict alicady cxislini; in many of tlic niiK in llic liii'li |rriMii). 
It is reasonably safe to assume that most nirls at one lime or another, if not 
all their lives, have a desire to be men. |»reuiium our culiurc places 
(in masculinity wonld of itself be siiflicient motivation fnr such ilcsiies, Amoni' 
those itirls in both itiniips who want to he women reirardlcss of \Yar nr peace 
one tvonlcl probably find itirls who, as a defense aftainsi the wish to he a man, 
Ko out of their way ahvins to he feminine, ami a mnnlwr of others who have 
eaeli manaj;i'd to Ret so imich satisfaction from beiiif' a woman that they 
jti'iuunely prefer it. Ammm those who would like to he men in peacetime, 
hut not in wailime, nne would expect a larnc propnrliim of those who re- 
pressed the entire conflict witlinut havini; solved it, Other.s, also still 
struKirliiiK with the old condict, living to he as masculine as they know linw, 
will he found in the jiriiup who want to he men i'e(»ai(lless of war or peace, 
Still Olliers, fmir-fiftlis of Avliimi cuine from the low ('roup, would like to 
he men in time of war but not in time of peace. Apparently these t;irl,s 
would like to lie men, mu in uain advaiitape.s which men .supposedly have 
ill our culture, hut rather to be as effective as men at i\ time when men arc 
needed. One miulil say that waiitinn to be a man in wailime is prompted 
liy a pri's wish in ijo out and littlit .side by side with licr man. If tliat is 
true, such behavior would surely be most womanly — if not lailj like. 

Of course, there is no easy way of proving or disproving such s])cciilatioiis. 
However, the iic.xt section will attempt to integrate all those findings which 
were statistically signiricaiU, and to prepare for a consistent theoretical 
iiUerprctalloii. 




v\. c'oMi’osrrK pK’j nRi-: 

at tl»c (lata a/infrllrJ fJn/*s faf, it cannof Ik* linifnl fli:[f cJic^u' is 
W'iiJt' vaii!il)ilit 3 ' within each |^n>up hikI j^roat {►vcilap hetwH’ii the i\vn groups 
on many itc’iiis. However, in the jnCM'nt context inieie^t is foeusiul on ilic i]if- 
feicJices l)L*twcm the two ^n)Up<. To hriiij^oui clearly such ilirferences as r^'ele 
/oiiiitl to exist rc|^anllcs> of overlap, hotli f'roups M’ill be ti rated in .section 
as ihou^ii each were rcpreseiuetl by one — liclitioiis — individnal who lespomh’il 
lo itciiiB on the <iuesiUMinaiie in the iiirnincr t> pical of lier kumi]!,'' ami ^vho 
can thus be considered as tlioii^li endowed with whatever ipiallties led her 
tf> lespond in (his particular way. 'Die liciilious lo\> luul the liclilimis liipli 
as seen by (he wiiier, will each pu^eni a composite jilctmv of iier own 
)'innp, llie lesnli of .superimposiiif^ ihose features of all inemheis of hei 
^'^oup that arc sit^nificantly more typical of this pjioup than of the <ither 
^rouj). In this way she will lend lieiscif to senitiny as a ps 3 vliolo^icaliv 
coheicnt Unit which can lie exainined with respect ti> it< fle^^u'c of inlcj^ralion 
fiom the clinician’s pcn'nt t)f view. 

A, 'J'liji (iiitL 

iferns 1, 5; la, d; VH, 6; VH, 7b; 11, 7a, b. Here is a ymm^ collc^,^c i,nrl 
who enjoys spendinti lier leisure time with others. She has a healthy uppelito 
for food and for love. AVhile a war is ^loiiif; on she would like to be a man 
and do Iier sliare, as did the threat women she iidmires. 

Instinctual drives, lumber, sex, desire to lie a man, liave hecri subjected 
neither to severe repressions nor to reaction fonnatinii in the form of exnt:- 
f»e rated femininity, 'riiey lind expiession in their ori^dnal direction, as [lart t>f 
the personality. 

Itfnis II, 5; 111, I ; III, 2; III, d. Relij^ion d<jes not mean much to hei 
one wa\ or another; she helii'ves that her conscience, latliei than any oul- 
side agency, helps her to tell I'i^^lu frijm wum^, }hit Iier conscience is not 
lo be trifled with; norliin(^ is worse than to act at^ainst it, She does not need 
to appease Iier parent!^; it is ivtti t'Uahle if tliey do not like liei frlentls, luii 
she \s'ill not let that nffect her friendship. 

Her supcMCi^o is wcdl integrated M'ith the personaliiy, it is ]):ut of cver\'- 
tliinfi slie does, taking rlie role of a f^iiitle rather than one which (hrcateiu 
piinislimrnt or loss of love. 

herns IV, 7h ; IV, 7a; HI, 3h. Heinf; independent herself, slie wnnts to 
discoiirajje in her children any tinner ilmt nUKht tend to make them depend- 

’^lienis svijti a [irohalnlity of iiitirc l)ian .05 will from iio'V on lie 
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ent Slic trlcj! Lo inshll in nil Mint liclps to innkt* tlitin stioiif^ |)(*r- 

sonalitics; it seems she is well invan* llmt chihiron love their parents hettei 
ihe less they depend on them. Pei haps for similar rcastJiis slu* hiuls weakness 
in men haul to take. 

]?ccaiise, with her, instinctual needs and svipcre^;n arc part of the person- 
ality itself rather tlian foreign hoilies, hers is a strong ego» and she feels 
equipped to deal with lier hunuin rclatiouHliips, with her cliildVen iuicl her 
husband. 

Jietns IV, 4; IV, 5; IV, G ,* IV, 3a. Slit; M ould like bei man strong, 
her niairind life like that in her old liome, where the father was the one 
whose discipline and influence were most effective, Init wlui found himself 
in g<KKl ag^ccnwni with the motlici* concerning the family nuual coile. She 
would pcriiap.s like to be a little closer to her mother hut she is neither afraid 
of lier nor in need of support from licr. 

ITcr husband llien ought to be a strong peisonallty; vshc is pnmd to see 
him express Mdiat ina'^ciilinity slm feels in herself. Sirnultancoijslj^, she jieeds 
lo idciuify with him as she once Idcntihed with her father. She can then he 
to lier liushand what her mother was to her father, and what she always 
wanted to be herself and probably considered her place in life. 

1], Tiik "Iliait'’ Girl 

lieftn 1, 5; la, 3; VI, 6; VI| 7hj It, 7!i, b. Here Is another young college 
girl, devoting her leisure time to solitary, though feminine activities, like 
sewing or gardening. She cats wdlhout great pleasure. Her desire is not so 
much fur a husband to love lU^d be loved by, as for tbc things that go with 
marriage; status as a mnrried woman. There might he rinotJicr way to get 
these tilings if one were a man — but not in time of war when men liave to 
do all the "dirty tvurk." Women are niciiiit for the “liiglier" things in life, 
like those great women she admires so iiiucli. 

Instinctual needs, luinger and sex, seem to have been subdued in favor of 
those ego needs which have to do with tangible forms of securit.v. Wishing 
lo be a man is "wrong" and W'ould stir up too nnicli that lias been repressed. 
For the genuine id pteasurcs of which she deprived herself, she appears to 
liocl siihsiitiUcs or a form of vicarious grati/icatinri in the emotional appeal 
some great women's coiitrihiitions have for her. 

I/ems II, 5; HI, 1; III, 2; III, 4. Religion is important to her; it makes 
her feci secure because it decides for her ryhat is right or wrong. There is a 
judgment wiser than her own, to he followed always. Relying on this she 
can he sure of not getting into trouble, doing sniiictliing tliar most people 
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u(. An^l In Im* UppiONi-J u( i-. iiu\uM r.nU, Ini nnt 

cnnit' ribily, luu] tIuM’i' i> f^n’;U dan^n’ nl failuio, (d n<u hriii^: i^ond ('iinuj;li, 
Ni'.\t ti) licr paiTMls ai'O lici hpst If ihry ilisiippiovr: nl a fiirml 

[lit\v pn>l)ahly liavr a ^(khI rraMni; ilicy kimw hv'^t 

lU'i- Mi|H'rLV“ I'' 11 hndy in Ikt pnMMVality. She dnrs \vlv\t 

pus^iiiT (Innafuls lin‘. I'Var nf loss nf Itivo, approval, status, (Ifininlnr 
Iln aL’tmn>"- slic allows tlie standanls of otiirrs to direct lire railin' llinn 
'Irttiri^^ luM’ own coiisciencr he Ikt i^niide." 

herns IV, 7h; IV, 7a; 111, dh. Av Iut own iwoilun l;uv,;hi luw, she will 
tracli licr child liow to behave so tliat lie is accepted Im' mo,>t people, S|u* will 
teach him lo lesjuvi his falliei ain| mntlici- for then '•he will not have to 
iear Ids criticism; he ^v'ill ilt'pend on her, (or lieller or (or woise. Iti’i IniS' 
hand lunst follow ihe same patiein, Should he he hold, or hniswr<ins, she 
wntdil feci iiiiile annoyed hy his dcnioristratiye masculiriily- 

^^^ilh niiicli eiicrpy used for I'cpicssidn nf id desiies and luoie needed to 
satisfy tlie inmiiiieialde ileiiiands nl a luniinle^raled superego, her e^o is 
weak, depleted. She is mu suic of affeclion fioiu auyoiie, not even from 
hei own child — ^theieforc slie would rather control him than rely on wliaf 
she has to t^ive him. She cannot forgive a man for hein^ a man, slie lias 
run made peace with lier fate: hein^ a woman. 

Items IV, 4; IV, 6; IV, 3a. As her luculier i^ed to run the lives of luith 
husband and daiif^hter — in that way makint: him and his cliildicn depend on 
her as the source of sirniiKCSt innuence and discipline — she can proceed to 
set up another liouseliold run hy a woman, this time Imrself. h M’ill he lier 
own ideas of li^^ht and wi'onif tluit the family will follcnv — all (or their best, 
nf course — for site alone knows what friends and iiei^hlKirs expect; the 
hushand's judpneiit had better be if^moied. And, nf coui>e, when she mairies 
she will live close to her nuither so that she can visit hei often, to have the 
guidance mul suppon she is used to. 

Her e^o, weak and defensive, forces her lo he on the lookout, to have 
everytliintr under control, U) cnnfnim without reservation ; its iiiaiiu^iay is 
still her own mother. 




VII. CONCLUSIONS 


Ri'Mihs nf rlu‘ pruai!iU invrstij'iuion Avert- iw St’ciicni l\': iiiii-[ rmes 

were diiiwri from iIumii in Section V’; tlu>c infeieiicrs were ctnulenseil in 
(lescri])lion^ in Srctkm ^'l. Tt is now time to ask, What actually is rlie 
nature of an iruliviJnars decision in favor id one <u' the otliei syinhol? 
AVinil are tlin dyriaiiiics tliat determined the naluie of lu\ leaciioii? 'To 
answer ihe first <(uestinii several alternatives tdlnr themselves, I'iist, juris 
who choose male symbols may dr> st* liecause they would like tn he men and 
therefore lliey terul to ide-ntily with the male ‘iymliolkiu ; jd'ds who clitinsi- 
female symhr>is do so hecaii>e they are satislied to he j^iik and in liiui 
iilentify with the female luhnlisiii. In that ca^- hnih j.fCouiis w<iuUl have 
mad(' narcissistic choices latlier than ol>ject relali'd ones. Another aliernativL' 
suyij^ests iliat Ueierte-evual uirU elu\se mule syiuhols and Uoiwosv-wud 
clujse female symholsj'* In this case choices in Ixnli jrnmps wmdd have been 
ileU-viuined hy ohjeci wlatitvnshij^s.^ ^ 'Tlus serond aUerniOive, ahhou^d' crude 
and an ovei siatnnenr, comes a little clo>ei lo the Lnilli. It i'^ inodilied con- 
side vahly if the fact is taken into acenunt \liat iuniiuse^ual uhject choice ordi- 
narily is more naicissistic than heterosexual choice. These narcissistic trends 
manifest themselves in tlie clmice of female syniholi. rntluT ilian in actual 
humosexiiality — avIucIi results in a few oxtieine cases niily.^’' 

'riie first ai lern.ativc, that both jiioiips made narcUsistic choices, was ruled 
out for the low t:rou|) on the basis of several iteju^i preference foi social 
fuei' solitary activities; piefeience for jrreac men and wtimeii \v)uy inmh* 

praciical contributions (of tliese one usually lu'nelits in a very indirect manner 
only, while a diiect irain is po^^ihle fioin those wdio made '‘eniotiniiar’ eoii- 
trihutions) ; olijcction lo lack of closeness In motlier and fatliei ; marriaj^e 
for its owni sake; de^iie to huild up ei^o strenuth in tlieii children; all 

Hiese im[ilv (jhject relationships and exclude strnni^ly naicissisiiV ladation- 
''hips, or, in oilier wonls, they empliasi/c “i.»i\e and take" more lliaii ‘'hake.” 

n’he second allernative, thal cludces in liolh i^ioups were <]ei(‘i miiieil hy 
object lelationships, Avas ruled out because the veiy items that im|)lied object 
T elationshijis for the low iniphVd iiaicis-istic ircnds for the Iiii^h ^roup. 

‘’As has liLt'Ji I Ilf juacfiri' itinni^lium llit* pJi|u*i, iho aismte iiauirc of ilie 

daui olvUviiu'd is ignored inul \liwuss\on vsiU entuiinw {\\ u*rins of a vlivluiuuay ; 

[iri-fiTriD^ male symIupK nrul tlioso prrfL-rrin^^ fcniali* syml)oIs, 

^‘Thr tL-iiii "iiUje^a rtrlanniP' is uvi-il (o <lt‘srrllit* ilie diiposio.* of iinrrisiisii(' relJ- 
tJon^hip^ lovf fur ;m ulijt'Cl sshh’h dots iiul itfer diierlly lo ai\y aspect nf ttie seU i 
e.^^. the hahy’s Invc of rlic frcilinK niullirrS liroiisl U priiuniily narrisosiir, ilic 
iii(illi(*r’s luve IIh* l»:ihy Is ooi iiecessiirily sn. 

‘ d'his >\av .issc ril'd later in a Marius uf inli'T views. 
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Solitary activities arc prcfcrrcil ; citiotioniil cniitiibutinns arc most iippic- 
ciatecl; lack of support or too much pir.^sure arc hardest to endure from 
parents; niarriaj^c it? desired hcejiusc it lia^? a numher of indirect adviiiU;i[^es. 
Children iiuist be made dependent so that the parents will not need to fear 
losii^g them. Every one of these responses is a self reference to be under- 
stood only as a narcissistic defense against tvMStyation. 

Another alternative is left: the low j^roup cXprCvShcd object choices, tlic 
hiph group selcrted on a narcissistic basis- This third interpretation is coi- 
robovateth fot the lower gTOvu>, hy the emphasis on conscience in items 
'‘lose sclf-rcsjicct” and "what is the worst thing that could happen 0^ 
anyone?” Conscience and guilt ftrliiigs arc after all essentially social refer- 
crtMices, while fear of loss of approval or fear of failure are self references — 
contributed hy tlie high group- 'I'lic strongest support cOiucs, however, from 
the item *'What do y(ju criticize most severely in a man?’' The low group 
criticizes weakness — and how can tticre he a give and take rclationsliiii he- 
iween a woman nnd a weak man? — while the high gunip emphasi/a’s 
offensive masculinity, 'which can he interpreted as envy of masculinity 
and probably incUules a fear of tivalry that is an expression of in- 
security concerning success. Fear of getting hurt by men, related to fear of 
physical dangers, is also cmphasi'A-cd hy the high group> Needless to say, 
rivalry and fear of injmy are both narcissistic defenses. 

The second <iiiostion» What arc die dynamics determining the two kinds 
<if cluncesi? can now hr restated: What in their past lias dcteniiined that one 
group of gii'U arc now ready, presumably, for object rclationsliips, wliilc 
ihr other group arc ntit? The aJiswcr will emerge after sonic steps in psycho- 
analytical reason in g have been retraced, Freud states tliat the oral and anal 
phases allow (mly very rudimeiitaiy idenlirications to take place, because tlie 
strongest incentivej; to iden tHicatiod pml?ably come with the wish to l)e 
loved hy the pav^’nt of the opposite sex, which creates the desire to resemble 
the "rival" parcuitd'^ No clear concept iuji of sex role: can be expected if an 
individual’s cmuiiiuiaL development lias been partly arrested before, in the 
"genital” phase, object relationships have been formed and identi/ications 
had a chance to develop.^'* After establishing the prohahiliLy that the low 


Abralinrn disrussfa enures and cffecLs of worncti'a rclnrlunship to mascu' 
hnUy Cn* 

'^Frtu<i, Of I Group i*syc/iolo^y\ psychology of irottun. 

his paper on MelapcliolU {Collpdcii Pupm, Vnl. IV), Freud discusaca another 
factor which contciluitcs to idcnliHcatiap : d»e necessity of glvuig up tU<i parents as 
love ohjecls leads the child lo “lake them in” — iiueiiinlize them. He makes their 
iilaudarcl I, is own: lie ‘‘iilcjuiries’' with dicin, 
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iiiatlr cli()icr> in triiiih of uhjrct n'lalioiisliips — luid in inni^ ol iM^irro- 
'^1‘Xiial svmhdlx— -it can ut)vv lio said that i\kVU*is'^i>tic, cl\<ucc ivn\l i\os\- 
iiu arcnrhS in u’jrclion iif st‘\ nilo hitfctlici appear to lu* wpnn^lhlo for clmirt’ 
of femalo s>iiihnls liy llic* Ki'<Hip. 

Frtmi tile pre.srnt data iiu evidence can he ohtainetl In slmw directly rhal 
ideMiti/icaiion with tlie mother 'vvas aceoinplMied hy j^irls in the low t^ronp. 
However, indirect evidence is avallahk? in the fact of tlie father^ iinpoi tance 
in the lives of these ^irls. When they say that their faiher iidhuaiced them 
most, diey vay that they acce\«Led hi'' part as active and effective heyond tlw 
mol lie I 's. '^riiey als(» say, when iliey f»l>jeet t<i the luothei's reniolenev', iioM 
i liey are jiot so iiuich afniiil of llie nunher as to slay away from ilic faihei 
for fear of losing iier love. Haviiij^ rated the father’s disdplini* as inosi 

effective, lliey say, run, that there is enough father Ideal ilication in them 

to have produced well inlematcd moral standards, as shown Iw tlieii aaswei 
to the superego items in terms of offense a^taiast conscieiicr. 'rh(‘3' say ilial 
luother und fatlicr identilications do not con Ilic t when they claim that luuli 
parents set tlic stamlaitls for the family. And finally, they say that tliey aic 
so certain of their sex role that they can accept the notion of masculinity in 
hnth of its forms: in themselves as a poreotiality wlierv they fianirly state that 
they ^vould like to he a niaa in wartime, and in llwir sex paitacr wlicn they 
do not want liim weak. 

Lnolvin;^ at the liii^h tiroiip, one fiiuls dcnamsl rated the rccuireiu LraKC<l> 
of uvrested development: with narcissistic needs ^oes itrenier dependence 
upon outside ohjccts than with object related needs; the less an indiviihial 
can ^Ivc, the less he is t;iven ; the more lie needs, ilie inorc he frustrated ; 

the nioie he withdraw'?, the les'. can he afforti lu (pve op whatever idijoct 

relatlnnslups he lias. When i»irls s:iv that llicir lootheis iidluenced thein most 
and that their tliscipline was Ino^t (d'fective, they tell how tliey never cmiltl 
iiffonl to displease the rimiher, whn was al>o the person settini^ the standaidx 
foi wlnit was pleasini^ behavior. L’an'cs for such depemience on ibe moibei 
can only he f^ne^'ied : overly severe training methods can peiljaps he expected 
in a woman who manies a num nlioin she tlien proceeds in make insiipiili- 
canl ; Ids very insiizni/icance, or in other cases, Ids ai^^ressiveness, may make 
ihe fatlier iinsuited as a lov'c object 'I'hc cau-^es of such devclopiiicnL, 
liowever, are nca as well known as their effects. C^hliirniinn M please the 


^‘'pTuud thinks ihat such V-tchavinr wnnwn is hardly livcr a direct rmuinuatian nt 
rlu'ir infaiuik (inoiher related) scxiiiiliiy — Inii iliat as a regression, fnl lowing: dis- 
n|i|Hdii[ineiit in llic Oedipus siiuaiioii, ^irls revert to iheir earlier fonii fd sexiinliiy 
(“iSycliol(j|!y of Women,” AVie futroJufttfry Ltflurfs). 
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inDthcr Inoadcns to anxious ocd iov M)cial apjiroval. Fcclingi of help- 
lessness and impotence caused liy the (IfpeiuJcncy situation develop into great 
fear of fiiihire and into reseiUnicnt of masculinity. The result is an inahility 
to identify with any man to the point of understanding or accepting him, 
coupled u'ilh an inability to forgive his potcncc. The only defense is to repress 
the entire conllict, to reduce masculinity to in^igniliciulce anil to remain a 
mother’s diiugliter rather than to be mate to a man. 

Assuming the thcnvcticnl reasoning on which the present cxiicriment is 
based to he correct and inferences fiom the results to be consistent with this 
ri'iisoning, then it may he stated in conclusion that preference of predominant- 
ly female symlmU hy girls appcats to he an indication of a narcissistic per- 
sonality; that such a prefereiKc suggests incomplete parent identifications 
and indermitcncss of se\ I'dic; and that such individuals a|)peai‘ to he lack- 
ing in intcgnitioit and strength. On the other hand, preference nf pre- 
doniinaiitly mule symbols appears to he an indication nf object dircctciincss; 
such a preference suggests integrated parent idcntilicatlons and clearly ddineil 
,ex role; thus the picture of a .strong and well inlcgraied personality emerges. 

Regarding the symbol test itself it may he said that in its proseiu form it 
discriminates, in terms of groups, between kinds of sex adjustment. The 
picsent study icprcscnts n first appro, ximatioii. It is hoped that future re- 
search will lead to Tefmement ami tvcntnally to standardization so that indi- 
vidual scoies can ho iiiterprctcil and utilized for clinical aiul research pur- 
poses, 



VIII. SlLMArARV 


'I'o tlir i'fliUif>n>hip hrUviTii inwin'il m'\ .m<l 

ality sU'ucturr, pix*feici\c-c (nr xualc (ir fcmaU* ‘•uuUnU \vi\s M^nvlaWil w'wU 
ir'.|iini^rs nn n y tnu'irtioniiiiii'r. Pair'' nf picUiM'x carli }«lin\vin;.; niir 

nialr aiid (tnc leiiiaU* swiihnl wn’r prcseiUni U) 11^^ fcni.ilr iiiicli'i^MiuliiaK's, 
M'ho indicated tlioir “aesthetic” prefer<*na' in each pair. Senus u'ck* a-^sii.Mied 
to the female s\nih(»l''. ‘^Plie pnoiip was divided into a InU' and a Ki^h half. 
Relatinnsliips heiwetMi leNjMJiiscs to each nf the ((mstirmnaiie ilt*m'> aci<l ho^U 
rlie ^cme ^rrnups were tested hy the C'hi Sipiaie iiietliud. 

Sixteen questionnaire items puwed sijpnlicant on tlie ^ pei uaii level ni 
hetlcr, C’nnsidei in^f all of these ililfereiices tnp'thei, it was cniielinled that 
idils preferi'irqr male svmhols weie inore inaniie, i.e., acceiited their rule 
as women nut I accepted men as tludi oinnrerpurt* while ^iiN piefeium.^ leiwdr 
symbols were less inatuie. 




IX. APPICNDICI’S 

A. Ai’i»LNi)ix 4/.: Qulstionn airi: ('TuliU- lU) 

’I'AIJLK 10 

(. rills is a siiiil> of values. arc inLcrcsicd in (lailiiiv; o<ii \vU;u are Oie 

|)(iliiil(ii’ I'liiirclies niiinions, kiiul> nf pcopk’, omijJalions, iKphbio, anilu(k*s. 
prcSL^ni \\i! wmii (o know a lion l values amnii^r sukIciks niul llnii faioilii-, 

jusL Uow mueh lUese iUiiij!,s mean lo llieui. luul why. U will he a V^rwiv Ucl\i if Yon 
answer oiir (|uesllons boih ijuickly, aecoril Ihr io your iirst inipresvioji^ jjul (loaih, 
.so ill at \SL’ ran he sure lo 3 our lueaiiiii^;. Do run pill \<mii iiaiiu’ on vniir paiU'] ; 

we lire inUMeMeil only in Ihe lesinvuses of the uToup, nof In ihe iiftiuily ut aii\ pai- 
linilai iiidiviiliial.) 

Dale (if liirlh: Ycai MoniU l)av 

isL'x : 

Jfirtliplare : 

(Stale or C'miniy if you prefeJ ) 

last a|:e and iiuniliur of yoin hroiUei.s 

and .sisters: . 

\\’lint aie soinc of yoiu favorite 

fsKids aud drinks f . 

Wdial foods ilo you dislike? , . 

Are llieie 11113’ foods to which \oii 

ai e allviRi^? , 

Cluck (nir: 

(heavy 

Are you a (mcidcrale enter? 



Aic llic ihlnj^K yt)U like In e;i( I he 

same as those you to cm? . 

Or do you have t'onllicis? 

\Mio \viiis> yon or your eoiiseieiu^e ? .. 

>Vhal (>L'('U[Kilion do you intend to follow? 

Do you have any liohhy or favorite exlra- 

LuiJ'leidai ocliviiy? . 

Whal is it ? 

MHiiil i.s your favorite iietvspaper? . . , 

Ma^a/iue? 

Jladio pi'ci^rain? . 

Whal polilii'ol paJl}' du vou [irefer? .. 

Why? 

In what subject arc you majoring.'* 

Do you like it i-eiy much? 

r airly well? 

Nol so luucli? 

^^''ha^ was your favoiiie faiiv tale 

when yo\t sveve little? 

Did you like fairy talcs? , ,,, 

Clive the nnnic.s of ^'real people, , . , . . 

living nr dead, ivlioni vnu 

admire most: .Men 

, . , 

What would you like people lo say of 
you after }du are deatl? ... .... 

NN'hiil relit'ion do you prefer? 
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Arc yoM a cluirch mcnU'nt? , , . 

\Vliai Huircli ? , . , - 

Hf>^v often [lr» yiiii aiiciid services? 



t'ekloin ? Never? 

How iiiiportaTit ilo you liiiiik i cli^lnii i>? 

Wk;\t would maki' yoM In^e ymiv self' 

I espccL? . . - . 

WKat ]?> tile w'orsL thinu tliat can 

happen lo anyone? ... , 

Wliat licKavior <I(j you criticize must 

scv'ercly iti n w’omaii? 

\n a iiran ? . , 

What yini do if one iif 3»iui' 

friends was violent ly ili'^Uked 

liY yjjXlT failioi ? 

IJy yoiii inolhci ? 

If you weie a paitiiu, wiKU iliinixs 

n'ciuid >011 try most to inslill in 

ytnir cliiUl ? , , , 

\A'hai would you iry to (lisronraKf ? .... . .. 

N^'Viai itieihods winOd >oii use? 

Fit in ofilcf A ? , . . . 

]^fU%ar<ls iind |ti]iiiv]iiiiuit(> ? 

PerMiasioii ? 

Others ? . . 

of yoiir parcius has liecn yum- 

favorite? 

What jjarejit has iiilUieiireil yon 

t lie most? 


Whose diM-itiliiie wasmoic ellcctive? I'aihoi? iMoihtr?. 

WlifkHL- disripline did you fear the ino^l? f'atlicr? Motlicp?. 

\^Miii‘li Jiarerit (Li yini iiiosl reHriiihlo ? 

Ill appearance: r:iilu*i? Motiicr?, 

In icmpci’ttmciii : FatUcf? Mother?. 

VN'liicli |>arerii set (lie slajidartls for 
yuiir family aiul was coiisideicd 

ihe (tF't auiljority? I'aHier? . - Mnthui?. 


F'vL'n the lu'st of pnrciil:^ can he 
ii riintiiit;, <nice In a while. 

What irrilalcrt yon in ynur moilicr? 

Whai irritates yon in yrntr father ? 

Wlini riiiRhi ilrive a person “nuts"? 

Wliai (Jiiii^s nr siiuaiiuns .arc you 
most afi.'iid of? 

We till dislike rertnin types tif peoide, 
or re 1 1-1111 trait's in llictn. 

^VIliU ill others irritate'^ you ? 

n^i yon ever wish in he dilleii'ilt than 
yiin arc? 


V^'oiild >mi like to lie a man: in waitiiiie .... ; i|i peacetime, 

n woman: in ivariioic ; ip peacetime. 


\^'‘hnt is the rnn-^l fini to do on ji vacation? 
PcsLTilie, if p<jsNil)le in detail, the 
siliiaiio-ii that would huhl the 
most liappilitH.s For yon: 

\\Mini is an cjtperieiiee you are most 
aiivioiiN to have? 
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If \oii iiuK ill woulil you 

lu'^ilnle Iti I u firry a man: 

10-15 years itlcier lliaii yonrst lf? 

10-15 5'cars >(iuiiircr? 

At \^llnl a^c do you cxpi’ct to marry? 

lltiw many rliihtrrn wmild you like in liavc? 

H. Aopundix B 


I. Sex Differences 
I'AULK n 

nKniiii\iiui>; Mi k’s aku WtvMi-vi's C'mneis; vv.w. S\saHm. I’Mits 


Pair; 

Men 

A’ 


Main 

Wunu'ii 

X r;. 

niti. 

Me 

A^ 

11 
f ' 

K (‘male 
Wnineii 

Diir. 

1 

33 

50 

65 

55 

d- 5 

33 

50 

5 k 

45 

•- 5 

1 

26 

39 

37 

31 

— S 

-10 

6l 

S2 

68 

4- K 

3 

39 

59 

95 

80 

4-21 

27 

41 

21 

20 

—21 

4 

63 

9S 

ill 

93 

— 2 

3 

5 

8 

7 

4- 2 


15 

68 

79 

<i6 

— 2 

21 

33 

16 

34 

4 2 

6 

53 

SO 

97 

82 

-h 2 

n 

20 

22 

18 

— 2 

7 

46 

70 

81 

68 

— 2 

20 

30 

38 

32 

4- 2 

8 

51 

77 

80 

67 

—10 

15 

23 

39 

33 

-MO 

9 

55 

83 

95 

80 

— 3 

10 

17 

21 

20 

4' 3 


Table 11 incliulcs all of the original pairs of symbols. It can be seen that 
lh\ivs 2 and 8 fthoAV tendency tn reverse results. In Pair 4 the mv\lc syiubnl, 
]>rohably for aesthetic reasons, is universally preferred, so that sex differ- 
ences do nut seem to enter the choices made. Plainly because of these results, 
curroboratcti by the data from the paired comparisons, these three pairs 
wcic eliminated from the scoring. "J'lic jiict tires liavc since been worked 
over and will be rctestecL 

2, Painul (jO/npnrisous 

'Pahle 12 f^ives tlic results of ihc paired comparison piTseiUiition, inchnl- 
in^ the three rejected pairs of pictures. 

Pair 2, eliniinalet! because of the reversal of preference in the initial 
presentation, proved to have the lii^he^t separation value, wliile Paii S, wliicli 
was eliminated for similar leasons, proved tej have tlie lowest of all separa- 
tion values found. It may be that the contrast between the fcinininc charac- 
ter of tl\e feiunlc symbol and the masculine cluitactev of the male syinlud 
must not be too sli^lit or too great if one wants lo avoid distorted reaction^. 

Pair 4, with n high separation value and a low scale value, neitlier of wliicli 
is too extreme, would probably discriminate better were it not for tlie differ- 
ence 111 aesthetic value. 
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PUKFACK AND SUAniARV 


I'lic svi^tcni of iraits upon wlndi rhis lU'OMUit is Imsoil, ihoir di'liniiinn:; 
(tliouqli iKJt ahvuys tiicir lumicnelaiurc ) and ilicjr ussi^iinif-nis to tin’ mm 
shuliLMi, arc tlu' Avnrk of W. f/. AYoods and tliiimidi him, of rlu! pMi'hiatric 
staff ^^cnerally. I lic foiiiidatioii of this psychialiic woik is alicady pir-sontril 
ill ptddications by Ilcalh, and hy Ilooton, as named hclow. In this psyehia- 
trie phase of the present puhlicallon, Wells had nn part. In the remainder, 
that is» some clahoraiion of tlte concepts, the account of trait inienelarinns, 
and the assneiarion of tlic trails with other variables of the Stmly, ic^pnnsi- 
hility for text rests alimist exclusively wiilj Wi-lls. Ife is (hus the responsible 
autlinv and editor of tlio text; /re is nnt ilw nutUur nf any of the tlfUa cxccpl 
tluise peitaim'ni^ to mental measurejiient, piincipally in Cliapier 4. AVonds 
is the responsible author of the trait assi(.piineiits on which the presmiation i'* 
based ; the various members of the Study staff bein^r the aullims of acce''Sf)i v 
data from their special ficlds- 

It will he clear that tlieic is heavy indebted ness to otlier divI'Nioiis of the 
Study and to the other inemheis of the Staff, past and present, who assembled 
tlio data pertinent to tlieir disciplines. AcknoAvledt^nients are due most <Ii- 
rcctly to Clark W. Heath, IM.D,, for j»eneral medicine and pli\siolo^) ; to 
Carl C. Seltzer, Pb.D., for physical aiitlirnpolojLzy as well as stalHiical aid; 
and to Miss Lctvisc W. (iic^^ory for social history and follow-up- For am* 
psyciiomctric work. Wells is directly rr>ponsihle. Such statistical liandliru: 
as the data justify has been iindei ihe general counstd of Dr. C'. R. Doerint: 
of the Harvard School of Public Health, Very helpful criticisms were also 
received from ^Lr. Law tenet K. Frank, For statistical o>mpntation’^ and 
editorial assistance, much is t)wiiit^ to Mis. K- P. Mcd'enirin of the nfllce 
staff. 

For broader accminls of the lescarch and its oi^aiiizatitui, reference should 
he had to; 

lIUATil, C. W,, rt Ilf. \VIuil People* Arc. C'anihrld^'c: Harviiid Uiilv. J94 5. 

Pp. lU. 

IpM>roN, 1*^ A. V<uiri^ Mnn, Ycm Aie \S>rnird. New Y(>rk ! Pulii/iin, P>4S. Pir 2l(J. 

F. L. A Research Foeuacd Itpon llic Normal Persnualih : A Note, (‘htirttc. 

^ Pcrs„ 1944, 12, 299-301. 

'Die two comprehensive icviews (Heath, Hooton) include an introduc- 
tion to the present more restricted topic. It is necessaiy to ass nine tlieir 
content in some part, "riieie is lie re embodied such discussion of the trait 
system picviuusly described, as is indicated hy fmther sciutiny. 

'File intindiietinn points out that the traits coiisideretl are tlu)se especially 
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distinctive ot this selected coUej^e uro\iiv, they would he muc!\ less npplicidile 
to the desciipdoii of persons in Kcnciai. It also lists the names piven the 
25 traits tints outstaiidini^, jukI the proportions in wliich they were ohservee!. 
Five special areas are represented, though in varyiniyr degree : ' pliysiolof^iciil, 
affective, volitional, ideational, and social. The “Trait-Series'' chapter takes 
up die definitions and various properties of each of these 25 traits, in order. 
Among the move distinctive features heic arc the comparative i elutions to the 
personality *‘soijiiilness“ classes (J, B, C) ; tlic tripartite division of tlic 
Affects (Vital, Hland, Sensitive) ; the separation of tlic Sliy from the Asocial 
group; and (he discussion of naturcMiiirturc in the determination of social 
trails gt?iierally- The following chapter is mainly conceincd witli tlie se- 
lectivity witli which the traits appear in those planning caveevs for example 
in the arts, in luisiucss, oi in medicine; with mention of tlic war's effect on 
the medical career plan. Chapter 4 considers the relation hetween these 
outstandiiig traits atui various more objective criteria of lueiital functioning, 
such as “iiitcliigence’* tests and the like. The general lack of relationship 
hctM'cen these two areas Is sustained, though relationships arc indicated at 
CiMtain points, as lieUvecn ^'Sensitive Affect'* and verbal test functions, or 
hetween these verbal functions and features of body-build. The succeeding 
chapter discusses the relations of each of the ''outstanding traits” with tlie 
other niemheis of the series. The behavior of tlic affective area with reference 
to the ideational and social, particularly the lieliavior of "Pliysical Science 
A^Iotivations” with reference to the sochd area, arc of special interest at 
this point. In Chapter 6 effort i.s made to integrate the present trait-series 
wdth important systems of personality evaluation that have preceded it, and 
to outline the manner in Avhich further work along the present lines should 
p roceed. 

In tiu* presence of the effective follow-up, the war situation offered peculiar 
coiulitioiis for the validutum of these picvious estimates. A gene ml account 
is given of adjustment in the arme<l sei' vices as related to, or forecast by, the 
personality assessments made during llie period of direct ohservaiion. Some 
particular cases are reviewed, and special attention is given to tlic men who 
have received conspicuous invards. T)ic overall iiulicatioii of tins sect it >n is 
a higher level of armed service performance than the Study estimates would 
liave predicted ; which rniscs searching (luestions as to comparative values in 
academic ami armed service disciplines as iiistruineiits of “general education.” 

13 Ilulyoki Street 

(Jiimbridtji' 3Hj Alamichusvtis 



1. IN'l’KODHriORV 


As t'lscwlitre ([Jcatli, Himion, -IS, p|>. I liinnp i*f 

hll^»luly ovn 257 /nr tiu‘ innsr piiii/ IkmIiIiv, wfll-;nijustr(l [[.iivnul 

uniltn^nuluutcs wcic «*sju'ci:illy nl>MMvr«l tlu* u'ais 'Vhv 

nu:lli()(l> AYrre adiipreil from psyclilarry, prni'ial mciliciiic, 

cal aiU)n‘n|inln^y» clinical p^vcliunu'trics, ami sncial cas'i* unrk. 'Tliis prc'^cn- 
uiiitin rak(s ii]i a nunthcr nf characliMistics nf ilic nu*ii sn suiilit'cl 

(lii'i'ciiiaflcr kiiuwn as '’parlicipanis,” 1 lnntnii\ “( iiaiicns’' ) , in crilaij^ 
rt'lalioiis to t-acli ntlicr, inclmliiijr ilicii conieatiimiary plans and actual lain- 
adjiisuiicnts, d\iiiii^ tlic war prrind. 

Of tile vaiinus disciplitu's cniiccrnctl, ps\clnaliv occupicil a focal piMpcui, 
as the one most cnnccmcd with tlu* luinian orpanism finictioniii^ as a whole, 
iliai W witli tlie tu*i’s<nialitY. It is not siiipiisinn thal o\ii nf this tli^iincrivrly 
ni^iuniznl study, llteir should ^row a snuiru'liat dislinciive system of per- 
sonality dcsciiption. On the essentially in<lucti\ e basis of the expeiicnce with 
the participants’ life histories, tiiere etolved, as iif tlie lime nf cvahialinn, a 
seiies of some 2S trait desi^nali^lns speciallv suited to these jiui poses. 'TheM- 
aiL* set forth in the ahn\ e wi it intis, ami mocc they are haNic in this p recent. i- 
tion as a wliole, they are here enumerated at the outset. I'oi eacit of rliese 
traits there is tiivcn ininuMliately (^0 -t desitinatiiijz name (other nonieiicla' 
turcs in parentheses) > (h) an abhreviation l>ased on the name, by \\'hich ii 
is t^eiierally known in this presiMitatioi^^ (r) irlie lunnhei of pai licipants in 
wJtom this' trait tjr t rait-conijdex is as a salient chaiacleiisU'e, 

(d) the percentage wltich this is of tlie total jiroup. h'ach ttiiit as named 
is then taken up in order, with letiaid to delinition (in the manner 
cited by Heath) and special ptoperiies. As will bo evident, a viuinblc 
nuinber of these iiaits may he assigned as “(nitstandinn" iji the satiie indi- 
vithial. A rich peismtality mit.dH he iis-iipned as matty as 10 of tliese liaits; 
a less colorful «ine, hardly one or two. Noi are tlu* caienories without <jver- 
lap in deliJtit ioti, as will he seen for exaiui^le with tluise ilesi)inated “Shy," 
and “Sensitive Al/ecl" ; oi “Idealionar’ ami “Verbal l'acilil>.’’ 'The series is 
accordingly presenled in "^rahle 1. 

'Oie liasic data, as made available through tlu* psycliiatnV division of the 
T'eseai'ch, accordinj:ly comprise (^/) the above fable; (/j) a record of which 
of these tiaits are a'^slunecl (as “uuNtamliiiji” ) to each participant; (< ) a 


^NtiinliL'rs ('niu’crrifil '%ill vary, ns ikji all tilisi-rvaiions \>t.'rL‘ niailc n illi tv try par- 
liripaiu. 'J'ht lopil mmilur ri'nisleicil fi)r iIil* siiidv is 2<>S. 

"As il is often desired Ut lie espeeinllv clear lliai ilie pieMiu raiinns are me am, 
rather tlian \vliat the avoids inii.dn mean iti looie i^eiieial usable. 
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TABU!: 1 


For 1 

, The Series of 'Praits 

example, the trait IJ/IF was assigned to 36 eases; this is 14.0 

die total 257, 

per cent oi 



w 

(c) 

(‘0 


Trail designation Abbreviation 

Nunilicr of cases 
out of 2S7, ill 
which assigned 

I’ercKiKiint 

1. 

Unstable Autonomic Fiinciions 

VAF 

36 

14,0 

2, 

Basic Persouolily Highly Integrated 

urn 

IS3 

59,5 

3. 

Basic Pefsoii.-ility l.csa Integrated 

npL 

3B 

u.a 

4. 

Dominance of Mood (Mood 
Fluctuations) 

DM 

+1 

16.0 

5. 

Yiinl Allect 

VTA 

52 

20.2 

6 . 

Bl.ind Alfcet 

JtDA 

46 

17,9 

1 . 

Sonsilive A licet 

SFA 

44 

17.1 

8. 

Jilst-So 

J.S 

35 

13.6 

9. 

ScIf-driviJig 

SDK 

U 

14.0 

to. 

Inhibited 

IfIR 

49 

19.1 

it- 

PrartiCvil OiRanizing 

FOR 

95 

37.0 

1 2, 

Sdf-ronscJous Inlrospectivc 

SI 

(55 

25.3 

13- 

Idcalional 

IDL 

54 

2lO 

14. 

Crcative-Intiiilivc 

Cl 

16 

6.2 

15. 

CuUiiral 

CL 

54 

21.0 

16. 

IBiysical Science Motivations 

p.yii/ 

32 

12.4 

17. 

Inartrrulnie 

lAT 

36 

H.O 

18. 

Verbal Facility' { Verbal islie) 

VV 

46 

17.9 

19. 

Shy 

SU\ 

47 

18.3 

20, 

Asocial 

ASC 

24 

9,3 

21. 

Sociable (Friendly) 

sen 

SS 

21.4 

22 . 

Pragmatic 

PGC 

99 

38.5 

23. 

Social Science Motivations (Political) 

SSM 

44 

17,1 

24. 

Hiimnn Values (Ilumanisiic) 

nr 

40 

15.6 

25. 

I.ark of Purpose and Vnlncs 

Lpr 

56 

21.8 


record de rived frojn tlic jnevious, of the number of times each trait is paired 
m the s;iine individual, with each other trait, 

(Obviously the trait series docs not Rive an inclusive, or even proportioned, 
conspectus of an indivltlual personality. Tlic categories arc simply a con- 
geries of points around which the sum of this special ex]icrjcncc tended in 
tile niiiids of tlie iisychintric c.xainineis, to focalize, ^ Tlielr relation to nunc 

'^Trail-n nines prc-scnt a semantic problem nf some ctinicult}-. The Ix'liavior Hicy 
are inteiiilLnl to dcnole is never adetpmtely expressed by any single word or even 
phrnsc; yet it is practically necessary to denote it by some brief symbol, and it is 
desirable lliat this symbol slidiild embody some cue to what is denoted. Present trait- 
iiaiTic‘< nf rtrord, vary /rum the monosyltahlc "shy** to the extended phrase "'good 
formiilallnii and richness of language expression’' (here ie|>laced by' "verbal fricil- 
iiy"”). In ihe present nomenclature it is nUeiii[Mcil to preserve somcdiifig of ihc 
cue as above, yet keep in sight the arbitrary features of any dcHignatioi) reasonably 
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liiOi'ully ciinccivcd and claluiiaic syslnns (if ^M’l^(lnilli1y i'^ (halt 

with in II snlistnjiM'iu cliapliM' (pp. 20.1 J 17). 

'’Flu* technically niimlcd reader ^vlll ^vl^h to know inoiv prccisrlv what 
meant hy ‘hnitstandiiiiz" as applied to tliese traits. As the assipiunenh were 
made on a wholly psychiatric basis Ihc (picstion depends on this son ice for 
an answ’cr. A reeopnV.ed psycln»lo;dciil piocednrc in ci* cniiiMaiua*^ such as 
these, Is to assign ralin^is on an estimated perceniile basis; 'h)ulslandln;F' 

mi^iht he understood to mean within llu* upper 2fl pei cent or 10 |iei cent of 
people in ^eneial, or of college sludeiits as a ^zi'onp. Such could haidly 
he the case heu*, for the traii-c:irci:oi ies lanpe in fieipiencv fiom Hasic Fei • 
sonalily lUpldy Integrated, whicli includes some Thiee-rdihs ol the I'unip, 
to Creative Intuilive which includes luit a sixleeiitli. A loii^h ap])ioxima' 
tion is attainable through the ps>chiatnc esiimale iliat the raliiiir of lla^ic 
Personality llijihly IiUe^iraied repieseiucd ahout ihe tipper 10 per cent of 
Iversons at lar^^c in u'sp(.*ct to hasic peisonality, and other traits in propoi tion. 

Vital Affect, whicli is assigned in nhont a liftli as manv as Basic Per- 

sonality I'liKhly Integrated, would leprcsent an nppei two pel cent ; Cie:i' 
tive Intuitive, the rarest of ilic cate^orii's, would lepresent an upper one 

per cent.'* 

All following; statements of trait- relationships are subject lo iliis con- 
sideration. AVhcii one adds to this the coniparalively suhjeclive criteria which 
necessarily titweni the assipnmiuit of the traits, it will he clear that reiieat- 

eonvenieiu. The usaRe of “trail'* is always Ki be imdersOuKl as iiU'hidiii|» “liail- 
i'oinf)h:x.” The term is nsud pretty much as defined in Allport ('37, pp. 139-140; 
also 235 fT., 2H6 If.). The traiL-dclinitions cited arc lliosi* of lenird aUacliiii^ lo this 
rlashiriiation of llic paniclpniiLs. 

Schemata like these n a In rally uiulcr^o pK»^icshive rcruuiiient, but such a rcliuc- 
ment Ic.ss propcily rtprrsciitH (lie basis on wliich the prcseiu cln sslfirntidiis h.avc 
been made. As Sellyer has phrased it, “ibc personality traits here descrihed arc 
heavily weighted towards (he aspcil of life altiindeH, ioielh-ctoal foiiciioii'i, mid 
mol ivn (ions. This has come nlunit as a lUUiiral result of dcaliiuj sviih collt'i^c slii- 
dcTlIS, selected iiorroal illdividual^, and (he parlleolar oi ieiitntiiMi of (lie ps> rliiairisls 
lo the problcjns of career eluiu'e or life work of ihe siilijecls," (From C. Sell/cr, 
Ms, “Iludy l)ls|iro|mrliiMis aotl Doiiiioani I'cisunalit^ ‘Trails” 

In Sheldoniao terms, the prcsciu seiics is rathei 'Verebi luic/’ say 3‘2-(i in dial 
convenient notation. Nlurray’s ('38) syMcin would be faiily bobiiiced, siiy 4-3-4; 
while ICcinpf’s (’41) would he more like 4'6-l. 

^'i'he dala thus designate an ujiper cru^t ns rcgaids these trails, and a I'riisi that 
i*. variahle in thickness; thickest for Hasic I'ersnnaliiy Highly liUegrated, ihiimeM 
for C'i'c alive Intuitive. Infoniialion as (i» siaiiis in these traits for ihusc who fall 
outside lliis upper crust is generally unavail aide. A jiartial ex cep tion exists in the 
case of basic Personality Less Integrated, which i epresenis fr(r tliesi* individuals 
I lie opposite ptde from Hasic Per.'^onalily Highly Iiilegraicd, but llie two hy no 
means cover the range of the panicipanrs in res|iect lo the ([ualilieH they dciuuc. 
('f. also polar rclalionsliijis iti Sen si live Aifeci-Hlaiul Alfect; Iiiarlifulnte-Verlial 
F acilily. 
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ability of the work, in the qiiniititativc sense of this term, is hardly within 
question, Qualitative re|ieiit:ibility there is, in the sense of the iKlcqniicy of 
Yiwioiis traits in the series validly am! \i>cfiilly to conlrihiite to the art of 
personality description. C()iiccniinj{ relationships and "clusters," effort is 
niailc to iindcrstaiid what does appear, Inir it is to be looked on as an attest 
of direction rather than iiiiiouiit of relationship, Thus in the material, the 
traits Unstalilc Autonomic Function and Shy arc positively associated, with 
an excess of IJ :6.6 over chance expectation, and a statistically siifiiilicant 
critical ratio, Unstable Autonomic Function tends to iietjative association 
with the llland Affect category, tliouith very slightly by comparison (4 : 6.4). 
This illustrates the framework in which this poition of the data is mostly 
pifseiited/' 


'‘In siicli pairs nf flifiirn .is cited nlwye, ‘I; 6,1, tlic lirst lijjtirc repiesonls ihc 
iHiiiibcr of paiis aclimlly oliservuil, ir ilms always an inleKui. Tlu' sti'oiui liniirt 
denotes (lie (iiaiicc evpccinlion, in this |)rc.scnta(ii)ii often termed “p.ir"; and is 
re|;iilai!y cited to one decimal place, 



11. '1 111: ruArr skuiks 


h Ikis rt’conily lux-n rniiiii kt'il iliiit rlu* nf |U‘iM)n;ilif \ an* li> In* 

succiju’tly start'd iindiM ilif lH’:idiiii!>: (^0 Ildw «lid hr tliai wav? (A) 
Can lu' take* it? (r) “lie would.” "I'lir fiist driioto, (urscnt pui'po^r>. 
the naiivis(-ciiviiouriuMirali''l riu- ‘-mmd laijjrly rhi- ‘"ha>iv 

PUT st)nalily” cunerpts of the pir^rnt cla‘''ifii*aiion, and in uriicial \vnuld 
driiotr ihr eontrihulicni of a ^iven trail in rlie ^laliiliis nf iiinit.il (iM:ani/:i- 
liofi (cf. rhr (aide ^^iven by Heath, 4>, p. .11). rliird e(jnn(jie'> the 

prediclions iinplieit li\ anv itssiiinnirni <d noiinal riait^, jn^t as the iliapnnsi^ 
of a di>ease eanies widi it sumeihinir ol a pioj^nnsis. And like rlii'i dia^jnn^is, 
ir in\|dit*s aNn a syininomait>lo|j;y ; the assi|rrunriii of nnianal trails like tlie 
preseur, is properly b.astal on eeilaiii behavior eliar.netei isi irs, \rirli wlnVfi (his 
chapter is ehieily oceiipied. 

Relevant conuiient is here |:<'[ierally piacticalde on du* hi^t (wo of llie'^e 
topics, 'riie third, as Ir deals with preelielion, is considered In :i later ptmion 
of this presentation, lliat wilh special reference (n war lecoiJs. As ii deals 
with niore detailed beliavinr criteiia of classilicatinn it is a specifically 
chiairic matter, nim^ the assi|Muneni of the [neseiU tiaiis. OlluM* toidcs 

of relevance are the decree (o which the preseni frennencies the traits 
are representative of iJiffeient p(>pnlations, and meaning of the trails as they 
affect (j liter persons. 

4'he next step is to describe as \\ell as is praciicable, the concepts which 
these trail-dfsignatiiiris are intended to denote. "l"o (his end there is citctl 
for each trait, in {iiiho’, the essence of the definition fornndaletl for It by 
tlie autluu- of the sclwma, at the heiz;ii\uint^ of each section in paieullieses, 
d'lie ciinient of this is taken frtnn the iuono|^iaph by Fieath already men- 
tioned, snniewhai paiapinased for the pieseiir seniri('. ^I'lds is lolloweil h> 
some iii^cussion (d the concept, includini? some of its specific piopeilies foi 
the preseiu material. 

UnSTAHLI'. AuioNOMIC I'hJNCTIONS, IJJ!' 

(Primarily denotes tlie proniinence nf such synii)toins as t reimilousiiess, 
blushing, increased pei spii at inn, palpitation, psy ciinjienic dislurhanccs ol 
nrinaiy and ^astro-intestinal functions. Jhit symptoms of a mine sirictlv 
psychic colorinix, pei iodic anxiety attacks, oi undue chronic anxiety, have alsi» 
been a basis foi this classilieation. ) 

Aiieniion has hcL'ii ttsvsvlu-rc \o avi »iio-i-.u’uvn.n coinponLnn 

itt nani renuii III [ e aUiiiules, |)rL‘judicial uj a tKikniiei'J ai*,L‘vMiicni uf iiilliu-iii'L's. 

int r aiisi^L'iil posiiinn is ('cjiit]>aOl>li' wiili ilu- ihcvimu (a)sfi v ^ji I mis. 

LIS 
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This tTiiit occupies u special position with respect to the othei's iu tlu\t 
its criteria are much the least under cerebral dominance and least within 
voluntary control, Also its iiliysiology is capable of nuicfi the nu)>t direct 
ohservation, even measurement; nml some data of this sort arc availahle in 
the general icscarch, Tlicsc are subject to tiie reservation that the labora- 
tory setting may not properly represent wliac the responsiveness is inulcr life- 
con dit inns, There has been some evidence that it docs not (cf. Wechslcv 
and Jones *28; Jones ’35), and relevant scrutiny of the present data may 
be expected U) contribute light on this qiiestimu The present judgments aie 
cs^sentially un a liio-hisiory basis rather than one of experimental phY^loh^gy; 
anil allc)\vance must he niaiJc for inatiiratioiial factors, 

t////'* is assigned in about one in seven of the participants. Since it is 
almost by delinUion a trait handicapping to iictiinal adjustments, it is to be 
CN pee ted that, similarly judged, it would he assigned to a fully rcprcsontalivc 
groiqi of students in somewhat grciitcr measure than tliis. And unless one 
is prepared to assume that the siudcnt body ns a whole is nutonomically less 
stable tlian the general population, it follows that this trait is also generally 
more marked than is observed with this group, which is ntlicrwisc selected 
for stability of adjustments. 

Ti\e degree of luiy given trait’s role in this respect, is here obsci'ved 
through its relation to the comparative "soundness” classes of /I , II , and C 
(for discussion of these terms, cf- Ifuoton ’45, p. 40; pp. 116 ff.), In the 
piesont instance, the jl , soundest, class has a 3 : 13.0 dehciency and the C 
class a 13 : 6.4 excess of the trait; each "significant.”® The middle, class, 
lias an iiisi'inificaiU deficiency. The only circumstances in which such a 
trait c;ii\ be an imUviilual or social asset vs on some compiM\samvy basis, 


"’Phe term ".siguificaiu” and (Jerivalivcs are here used in a statislical sense, dcnoiinf; 
cases wlierc a crilical ratio, derived as noted on p. 185, is in excess of 2. Prnciically 
nf caiirsD^ .significance docs imt spring fulMindicd from Hie head of Jove, niid may 
t'liicrgc at ronsidernbh' liiwcr levels of crilicnl ratio. Most hookniakcrs would he 
glad to get even money ngniiisi a 4 to 1 favoiUe hi a. two-eriiry horse riicc, ihongh 
ilu'sc odds do iioi rate as "siaihcically signiilranr' ; they have to he nioie like 20 ; I. 

The oiUls of 4 ; \ woohl Unn he prat/inoUcoJiy aignbiuiint, while nut stnlh- 

tifally so. On ihc oilier lifinil, the Slaiisiicnlly sipnificiiiu ililTercnce in the heights 
of luea and wiitoen would mu I'e pragmailcully significant, vn the function of Judging 
n person's sex. "J'lie meiining which "aignificJiiice” has aeriuirtil in stiilistical us.ige 
has Inndcrl to hliir llic distinct ion herwten its stalislical and pragmatic aspects, and 
it will hear cnnsidemhle reasserlion. 

Irrcvpeeiiv'c of the size of an individual CR, no relationship is cited as significant 
for an IJ, or (7 classi/icniicin unless the sum tif Ihc sdiiarcs of all their comingent 
e(|Uals 6 or more. The term or Icfuinicy is iisc<l lo designate occasional 

n’iSnrialions lun signified ril by ihe above criterion, but otherwise meaningful for 
presem purposes. 
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jis ,srt forth hy Alfred Adler. I'liis pn\-.nniahly oiirruhN in ihnvr of llic 
presfiu individuals to whoiii it is :b^it:iii‘d, who at iliv ^[imc linu' laie as 
noinhh wcll-oi^aiiiznl-^ 

One luuv fiiivly pcisuilau* a nutivv fiwtov in the siahiliiv of inUou<uuie 
function; hul the clp^rcr Kj which one is t’\]u>sed (o situations that hiinr any 
instahilitv into play, Avill influence piofotnidly tlic efiVcis nf sucii insi^ihiliJ y.*^ 
In the sanie iinstahlc consllluUnn, a placid envinuuneni ini^xht induce no 
patholo^zy, a stressful one, a stoinarh uKa-r. 'The situation appears conipli- 
cated by the inhodiietitui iiiK^ the l^7/' nititifr, of features luU thnii''eKes 
auirnioiiiic ; i.e., an,\iely, It is hroutzht tnir that anviely mi)dn occin with- 
out aiitnnonu'c distiii bailees, aiul the cnnveis(‘ is peiliapj^ etjually true. It 
inijdied in tin; delinititui /oven that it is uni aliM)lnlelv' iiec("'saiv lo have 
shown aiitiHioiiiic anomalies srn.\u for tlie assijnunent of llie 

clavsi/icalion ; hut it has been psychiatrical ly altesied that the liait IKJf'' may 
heie be taken in its literal, somutic sense. 

II ASIC Pi'RsnNAMiv IIkiiily iKTFdiiAri-a) : it PH 

(A complex of tiails denoted by sucli adjectives as steady, si able, dr- 
pendable, tboiou^^li, sincere, tnislwoiiby. This sieiul incss and inie^riity of 
peisoiialiiy is not a function of autonomic or einoiional stability- 'Tliese 
uiidcrlyiiiF^ iiitc^rr«ations are the most iinporiaiit deicnninants of liow the 
youiitr man deals with the coinmoii piohlems that confront him, sudi as 
career clifiice, the competitive ciiviroiinicnt, moral and lelittious aliitudes, 
sex,) 

'riie term thus appears very close to the // catenory tjf soundness, and 
actually four out of live of the A uioup are abo fouiul hvYe. T'he excels in 
numbeis over expectation is only soiiu- 20 per cent, but it is tvell within the 
limits fif siunilicance. In the // class, there is a ncjdi^ihle deficiency, in the 
(i class a 1(1 ; 27.4 deliciencv, thou^di it Avill hear ‘icuue clinical rxplaniilion 
luo\’ twu such opposeil estiiiiales hnd tliemM-lves altachioi' to the same indi- 
vidual, ill as many as 10 of ihe present ca^es. 

Ih' (lelinilioii these Hasic Ter.sonaliiy trails denote fearuies looked on 

^C'f. the conuiieiil on JefFerson Dinis (Ilificlfuul '12, pp. 5(1-53): . , u iitrvom 

^!t.■n^l(ivc.', ^vhlc'li is n terriide hnndiciu) to a lt':iilcr of iiini. lie sntTtre'd al\\a>s with 
(iy.spcpsin niul iicurnl^ia niiil cnine [ionic fj'oiii Iii^ olln'e fiisliiiK - - • ('oiivhiiiiiiui in 
su peril sclf-coiilrol loo imicli of ivliiit oii^tit m lie aciive, pincticaJ, iH'iielieeiii 
rf. ihe reladon heic in tin* I mil Self-Driving;. 

"It iiiny he veiv dilheiiU In cUslirimiish from iiniivt; iiidueuccs, those of very early 
life; iiTisL’iiliii^ exi)t'rienrL*s as in Ave:iniiii 4 , luiinperinK di-L- achievijneiil <>f due 

niiluiioniii' balance (cf. ludotv, under Asocial; and, Kcliernlh, 11 onion ’-IS, pp. Jia If,; 
also 204 If.)- 
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as nativCj permanent, deeply' in rained. They concern what the pcisori “is,” 
not what lie would like to he or wishes to appear. Tliey represent a sum- 
mation ol, or may he broken down into, a number of components, as amon^ 
the remaining tvaits oi this series and others. Whatever may be the formula- 
tion of normal, ihc basic personality postulates a functional level where 
iiUCRiity or defect is decisive. Decisive that Is, in respect to how far one 
can "take” the handicaps and shocks imposed hy other personality features, or 
by accidents of the environment. Every inductee in the armed fovees lias 
been accepted tfiroui^h an implicit medical evaluation of this trait. Such 
dej^reos of basic stability have loop: been a necessary concept in psychiatry, 
owiiiL^ to die irreconcilability of "psychogenic'* disorders so called, with ex- 
tcinal events as remote or precipitating^ causes.^ Here one deals witli the 
opposile end of tl\e scale; many serious pioblems, handicaps, deviations may 
be present tdsewiterc in the peisnnallty structure, but witli IIPIJ these are 
absorbed, contiolied, and intejrratcd ; nervous symptoms and maladjustments 
do not occur, tlioiiuh the difliculties arc not different from those with wliicli 
otliei's fail to cope, 'rhe more one can in this sense “lake,"’ tlic stron;^cr is 
the basic pevsuniility as here conceived. 

Possibly this is the essence that should he stressed in the formula ted defini- 
tion rather than various cited (jualitics, hirf^ely moral, which are secondary 
to it. Tliey are common accompaniments of BPH hut not ineluctable ones, 
anil they or counterfeits can he found where little basic personality strcnf^th 
is present, 

III all, some tluec out of five of tlic participants arc so classified. Erom 
the manner in which they U'cre selected, it Is to he supposed that this quality 
is 1 1 ere represented to a f^rcater decree, perhaps much i^reatei', than in an 
avcvai^e student body. A iiuuc sci\rchini>; question concerns the debtee tti 
whieli these iiualilies occur in collc(ic populations as comparcil with popula- 
tions otherwise selected. Ili^^lier education does select primarily for intellect, 
ihoiimh in our culture perliaps less rimdly than is in its own and society’s 
interest. Actual selection for hitcher education on the non-intellectual j^rminds 
represented in PPII is problematical, may not even he positive^ 

'’’‘U is piuieiMo llini |»arnllcls tu all the Iramnata, prolrlerns, ami early cxpeiieiiee-. 
li>lLHl \vy psyrhiairisis cis eliidoj^ieal fai:tor.H in the raiiKe of nervous and mental 
tlisea.se, tu'enr in the histories oliiainetl parricipaiiis in I lie present sUidv. 

vStories of iinhapjiy Iioiiies, separation or tlivorcc of parents, preiimiure heterosexual 
fjcpcrienee, for example, are coiiiiiion eiiouRh, n-lierc rui clisetpii librium whatsoever S'* 
ohscived in the pariici|Kiiu'’ (>V. L. W-, cf. also Ilontoii, p. 75). 
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( Mil* cif U.’isic l*iT y I nti*); i iiiiiilit in 

lowuul x\\v (‘irjilic, unpri'irK*tal>lr , nmlcpriHlakli*. 
Activities aie le.ss well diiecltil, lillle nri:;Lni/cd, iirnl show less nf pur- 

pose. Hy (lelinirinn, Iiowcvei, this lack nf i)r|iiiiii/:a(inii is not incniniiatihle 
w'ilh effect iveness in dealinii witli nio-t situntjons.)^" 

The M'inanllc piohleuis of the Study liiive nowhere heen nunc acme iluui 
M'lili this Ciile^iiiy; (he seaich for a noii-invjdinus lejiii f)y \\'lucli to <lesi!(' 
naU* it. Asitle funn tUc piopurty nf vahie-indpoent ii) any ea^c, no leaily 
coiUiastinn tei ms are tl(‘sirahl(' as ihe ililfenaices are luo pieat; the teim 
liPf. iepTeseiit> simple the lowei lionl^ of lolciaiice in liu* Siudt, for (lie 
l>asic peisniialily vaiintr, Moieover, the ehaiaclei i*.tics of rlie It PL ^oiup 
aie such as lend tlteniselves under many circum>tances In miMter pei-mial 
success, nnl to say social coni rihii! inns, than is the case with Ihisic Ih'jsnnality 
Hiulily lnte^:iated,^^ 

PPL is assigned li) uhnut one i[i seven of ihe^e parlicif>ant',. It should he 
ueaier the aveiai^e of cnllep,e and of ^n-iieial population liuui />7V7. 'Die 
MHiinlness classilication ./ contains no insionce of ii. Class // ^|un^s a sli^hr 
trend to deliciency, Id : 1(>.6, and Class a JA ihd) excess. 

Coveiini: 212 cases ohscive^i the ^ir^l tinee yea is, a hieakdown 

available of the piesent tiait-seiics a^aiiisi ceitain social data, 'j'wo nf tlu’>c 
tlnnw a sidelit»hl on the relalioiisliip of tlie /i77/ and PPL ^lonps. Con- 
Jiider the datum of having aL the time of olbervatitin done no lemimcrative 
woi Ic in 01 out of college, lleie theu* is a nearly 2(1 : I 1 .0 e^ce^.s of tlic 
PPL' a, well within the si^nilicant \imits. Considt?r :i\so the aUrihtite of dis- 
approvid of the house s>sierii; that is tin* administration nf ihi* student ri'si- 
dence halls, lleie lU^L shows a 7:2,4 excess, somewliat furllier within 
siv;ni(icaut limits, lly compaii‘'on, /f/7^ :i Muall dehvieitcy in the 

'"\iH ;dl llie pa I lieijoiuts weir elaUifictl as Ui Icisir pei soinilin ; tiijlv tliosu wlei 
llir iiiiur ilislinrl i*i itlnirr of iiietliliK riiu ria of or ;\ mid-jrieup. 

soiTiewlial nioi’i* nunirioiis diaii W/'/,, tiiii iiul rniri (ii) lliis resjur I. tlial is) iiiiu ifie 
analysin on which (his presriua liioi is Itasrd. .A s[)i'4ial r^aiiuoaiinri of itinr iraii- 
^i'OU|»ii)j;s, iii.oiu liy Dr. Sellj'rr, :i laels (if (li'-liiirlin ii in ri'i^aid (o 

du’ ^aluT (rails. ]iitli\ Idiials iiiirlassiltLoi as Uasir I’ei sima lily Ilij’hl>' liiie^iaitd oi 
arc iiiiliktly oi ha\’L' ^nll^lall(Iill^; pl)sid 1 ^n^, in i*idicr dirtedtin. hh ic^;:irils dn.- 
iniit-Sicries in i^cucral. 'Phe (piesdon has laen raised as tir a likttilioiKl of iiiore 
“ouisian<liii|4" Hail assi|rniiu*iils in the less iiio'iiralud, In dusv ohsi^rs :iii(His i)ic‘ 
li soinulnt'ss ('lass has du* most irait assi^tinienis. ihi* (’ elas^ fevsi^i. arul du‘ 

ililfif reni'L's are neuliKihlt*. 

. , ItP/f fiiniislii*s “ihnsi' sli'a(l\, ri'llahli* meii w Im nit* ilw inw inalcii.)! <<f 

vep^a.)dons, oiW! ot lUns^' nneovmiiit twvs dval :vi\' tnvvicd wi\tu>ul dinnvs iii\d 
liioniH*rs undfi' llw fmiiiiLnuin s (d inoiioiiiciiial stii risscs” iJoscjih t'uiuail: I.nrJ 
Jtffi). t’f. also IlL-adi, ]K .'Jl. 
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noii-worlccr group, and 1 ;2 doficioncy in the disapprovinpr group, 

but neither meets the criterinn of signiHcancc. 

These basic personality lUOfcvcntijd?^ invite further consideration {vom 
the standpoint of social adjustment, and it will bejir more emphasis tliat 
the values arc by no means all on one side. Cogent evidence to this effect 
is obtained if one goes well outside the limits that would he regarded as 
normal in this setting, and observes the mark whicli sucli individuals have 
left upon culture-history. The contribution of the personally less organiy.ed 
individuals is so Iieavy as to have given rise to a considerable literature 
on its association with neurosis and even psychosis, 'Die re is a large siniri- 
<nis clenient in tliis nssociatioJh and its fallacies have been pointed out by 
East (’38). On the other hand one has lufL to consider what would he 
lost to science ;nul the arts if they depended even mainly on individuals 
until the integrations recpiircd of Gram Stmly participants. The suggestion 
is offered tlmt In proportion to its munhers die present BVL group will more 
tlian keep up its eiul in the creative aspects of culture, and in tiiose aspects 
of inter- personal relationships wlierc there is a heavy premium upon oppor- 
tunism as opposed to hxity of purpose* 

basic Personality Highly Integrated is pretty much a requisite of the 
getter-doner. TJic W'orkcr- outer can do witli less, and to his tlunkcr-iippcr 
colleague other qualities arc more important, for which if necessary, lie can 
u'cll afford a price in the traits of “basic personality-” 

It is likely that Nnpolcon could i^ot have qualified as a participant in 
the Grant Study.^'*^ Ujidcr some magnification, the distinctions of UPH and 
PPL somewhat resemble the stercolypes of soldier and diplomat. The pro- 
fessional duties of war include the strongest tests of basic personality; n 
far greater part of diplomacy lies in the ideational sphere and very seldom 
makes eoinpa table demands on the iirganism as a whole. '^ri\evc arc recorded 
several cases in liistorj’' where the pen and evcJi the tongue, has ontniatcliccl 
llie sword. The time of Bclisaruiiy was not tlic first, and it is still no more 
than a hope that the time of Ferdinand Focli !s the last. 

Dominance or Mood; DM 

(There are two subclasses; a mood swings, b continuous and prominent 
degree of some pliascs of mnod. IMildly depressed phases are doscribed, with 
lack of energy, unproductiveness in work, varying qualities of sadness and 

^^Any more ihrin would have Chopin, 'rhonins Gray, Wair 'NVhilnian, Schiipcnhaiicr, 
CUnrlds Lnmh, RQ\is,sca\i, Swioh\iTOt. 
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(I(’sp4)mlriu\v, and tiu’ir natural sncial L-oni'niniiaiiK. ( )i‘cavi()iially [irruul'' 
of rlrvatinn aic dcscrilx'd, in wInVh tlinr- i> jjumIim pioilucii\ ity and 
hil ily. IncicasSial iacility of talk to the point of niilii IliidniiKN^ [nay l>?' 
ohseivrd; luanift’siin;; itself aUo in a diflu’uUy oE wmk, Cluuiti.^*'' 

ill the aiiioiiiit of sle(‘i> needed are eoniniunly iloseiihed. ]lut ihe'^e chani^cs 
aie only wilhin the rjui^^t' of piiiposeful heliavi(ii'> and aie ‘'O inicmated 
with the iT^t of tlie pcisoiialily as to pass iiiinotiVed if (his is the only mood 
|diase of the individual with w’hieh one happens to he fainiliai'*) 

‘rjiis description is siilistaniiaily that of a suliclinical aHeejise psycliiMi^, 
cither i>f ji circulai, or stalde “cunsilnitional” type. It is at least internally 
consistent to suppose that the mideilyiiu: loiiuie is siinilai, and that it is the 
stieni^th of hash' jXM'soiialiiy traits as just tleall with, dial ket'ps the ilevia- 
tion fioni assiiiiiiiiir pwchotic pi opoi lions. 'I'lie f^eneral expeiiejii’c of ilie 
Study has tendeil nioie and inon* away fiom die piiiH'ii»lc that the 
clinses, or even p^ychoneniosc’s, nvv essentially ctjiuinuoiis with ii iioiioal 
“p\'clio])athido^y of eveiyday life.” The pieseiiL si and point of the Study 
l^noup is that the tiaits dealt with heie and in the next three sections differ in 
kijid as well as dcpiee fioni iIh‘ patliolo^zical pIuMioiiiena which they super- 
licially jcllect. 

Ill ps3'cliopatholo^y, dejiressed phases coiisideiahly ouUiinuher elateil ones; 
licre the disparity seems even ^reaiei ; ami dioiiith elale<l phases undonhtedly 
contribute (a> they do in mild hypimuinic exciiements) to both pAMicral 
cHiciency and well-hcin|.r, there is no [piestion that tlic trait belongs on the 
dcdiit siile of the led^^er. The present selection inii'ht yield a i^rotip less iii- 
vidved with die>e deviations than the avera^^e student or youiif' man tti'nc rally, 
hut the difference sliouhl he incoiisidcrahle. Like the typical niaiiic-dcpies- 
sivc condition, these >tates are not leaclivc to any known features of ilie 
environment, and have a native deleimination similar lo that of the basic 
perMinalily traits. 

])Af is assi^nH'd to about one pariicipaiU in six; the <li:itinciioii of depn’s- 
siori and elation, stable nr episodic cliaracter, aie not im'scived in the actual 
riait assignments. In view of die clear pathological analomies, the relation 
of DM to the soundness classilications is strikintt. In tlie J class, dierc 
is a 10 : Id. 7 deficiency only, far below the limits of si^^niiicaiice. The // 
class sJiows inactically chance expectation, the C class about a 10 : 0.7 excess, 
still too close to cluiiicc fur si^ndlcaiiee. “Halo” elfcet from the psyclualiic 
symptoms can cfisih' account for such differenceM, and it is likidy that the-.e 
niood deviations scaicely enter as such into the soundness chissilicatioiis at all. 
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ViTAi, AiTiiCT; I^TJ 

(A force ami energy which is spontaneous ami Is iiulcpcjulent of voluntaiy 
effort. There is a richer vcihal expression, trreater facial animation, and 
more arrestinj^ voice than is denoted by the Bland Affect chavacteri’/.ation.) 

In this and the other two affect*^ cate|:»ovics (Bland Affect, Sensitive 
Affect) the term affect is vised for precision, to specify “the dynamic vole 
of feelings and emotions in dctcrniiniiitz; thciuj;ht and conduct*'; hut it is true 
that ill ordinary speech the mcanin^js arc largely conveyed witJiout it, by the 
adjectives alone. The meaning of r7\J is close to tlic colloquial "live ivirc." 
FT/J , whoso above characterization is far from cmhodyiiif^ tlie full concept, 
stands in close relation witli the elated phases of the mood-dominance cate- 
gory ; to make a distinction between it and mild constitutional cxcitcnieiu is 
not always easy or iicriiaps profitable. Dcscrijitively, it inifzlit he said to 
stand in the same relation to the liypomanic states, lhat the latter do to the 
eiijihoria of general paresis. It is hy dc/inition an integral factor In the 
personality, not subject to tlic iinprcdictahlc lliictuations that arc implicit 
in Dominance of Tilood. As sucli it is iinicli inure closely i elated to tiie 
suiincliitss classilications. 'Flic /I class has a 43 : 20.7 excess over cxjiccta* 
tion, with a critical ratio to satisfy the most critical. The li class sluwv a 
12 *.25.0 deficiency, and the (j class a I : 10.2 deficiency, It is one of the 
two traits in this series that have CR*'S> over 2 (or each of the /IBC classes. 

Of all the present traits, it is tlic most directly concerned with social 
leadership;'''^ as its correlation with technical competence is aiiytlnng hut 
straiglu line, the leadership may he good or had, hut FT/J contributes highly 
to its effectiveness, In eitlier diroction. 

/' 7\7 is assigned to about one in five of these participants. It probahb’ 
play.s some pait in the psychological criteria upon which they are selected, 
SCI lhat college luiciergrad nates in general, and young men at large, may be 
expected to display it in lesser propoitions. Clearly it lias been conceived 
as an inherent, iialivc trait ; hut there is a possibility of its including cases 
wliuse a flee live vitality is leactive, and secondary to certain stable factors in 
their iMiviionment. In die survey of social data already mentioned, there 
is in llic highest income level (^25,000 up) a 14 : 7.5 excess of the VTJ 
group, which is nut approached :u the other levels (cf. Ilooton '45, p. 136). 
'Pwo interpvetutions arc at once pos?iihlc. f'TA is a trait very favorable 
to mate rial success m this culture^ and family stocks where it is in lie rent 

”J 'his fact nppamilly led in some early uvercMiin. limns of ils rok* in modern war 
leadership, where in lUe present terms, ll\e iiUey ration of “basic persona Uiy" seems 
10 have llie ilniiiinaril lole. 
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WVA); wt’ll p[iYiu\U’ h)\v;iulr» vhe iiuniur in.^vVrts. On \\\v u\W\ 

Imiul, lli(‘ s^cioiiil tlrrivnl finm iliis iiu'oiiir Jr\cl imii aU(>, in a pli^lir 

mt’iUiil ni ^iini/iuion, fa\nr tlir tlrvclopinriit nf hairs at least siimilal iTi|.t 
J'T/i. In the Icnvesr inctniie t:i'«nip ilicie is a (i : IJ.l /'7\7 

tJehciency trcniL Now ^ylule tlieoieticiill y p(»ssiMr, ilieie i-. uallv ikU iniirli 
u*ason to In-licve that has any mr,unne_(>il eivnnectiun \viih vhe incown* 

(iiOerenees iTpiesenieil in ihr piesent r(tllej.;{' |n»|Milan‘nn. Hiii iit ;i liij'h iii' 
ennic ^U)nji only the eleailv nnsiiihal aie likelv tn avniti enlle|.ce; in llie Inu', 
nnly ihe e(nniiai‘alivel\ ^u^l^•■ll aie likely to p). 'The / l\f liij'li yjatl- 

n^l^l■^ from nioJc'si imnme hfuiies have Linmiiniilv pul nfniii iliem iiioie enm- 
pel lint' piessiiies than those fov :t liheial edue.vlitxn. 'I'lte mannev ii\ whieh 
the cnllep’ pnimlation is seleeretl, seleeis railiei ni^ainst ;u Ihm ijicome 

levels, hill nnl at hi|zh one^^. 

'riiis is no advantapmu^ siluaiion. It i< pai rionhirlv desiiahle tliai ilnwe 
tvlio tviehl the social inlhiejiee poiential in ihe f'l'J complex, have as licli 
an educational expeiienee n> they van assimilate. U ha^ been e We where 
(lenionslrateil jiow in oiu cullnie tin* intelleehiallv able hut ('coiimnieally 
iijulerpiivilepul are ileiiieil higher cHiicaiion to the favoi td rlmse in whom 
the coinerse is tine. Hut llic piesenl limlintr points up an eipially impnitaiil 
aspect uf educational selection; not simply of liu* iniellecMially lit, hut of 
those who will use llieir intellectual (ltiie>s in u muimcr sociallv henelieiah 

/'7\7 is not itself cm i elated with eiiher jmljrnieni or ituirals. 'This is 
an awkward fact, especially for a cultiiie like ouis, wliere place has depended 
on imlividnal acliievcinrnt, ratlier tl^an on caste status. Ir pies far to 
explain the slow> at times ne^aiive jnoi4iess of Micial inslihitions, heavily 
inllnenced as these aie in nny case, hy faciors in leadership which an- no 
har III ^vell-illlentioned hluiideiinti or studied exploitation. It is a [>ioptM 
function of higher education to train le:i<lers of men as Midi as leadeis of 
|]ioijy:lit. 'i'o do this it must nive ninre weiphi in its leiiuiremenis to non- 
intellectual factors tlial make for effective civil leadeisliip. Of ihcse, a 
salient poll ion Is Included in (he irait-coinplex nf 

Hlam) Am j^ci': JU)J 

( Designates relative cnloilessne'-s of emotional life; little vulnerahiliiy to 
disturbances of a “complex” natiiie; ease of adaptaiiiin to comciilional 
routine : and coiisetiiient stability of adju-'tinent. ) 

As ordinal ih used, the teim “hland” carries a lueanio^- allied hr sua\ ii\ ; 
here the meaning! is more in the direction (if iin]iervious, *' 1 'rei]iieiHl\' it 
seems as thl^u^ll notbiiit: had evei happened to Them. 'The lelatue nien|zer- 
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ness of tlicir liistoiics is not the result of inliilij tioii or reserve, lint the im- 
possibility of describing sensitivities they luivc never known. Essen tiiilly 
they are settled, contented, iincoiiipliciitcd, apt to he factual, direct, and 
prosaic.’’ 

This trait is assigned to about one in six of the participants. From 
the above account, one iiuKlit expect it to predominate in the J class of 
soundness but this is not the case; in fact, it distributes among the AHC 

classes with singular closeness to the chance expectation. It would seem 

that tlie very coin lies siicss of the concept kept it from infliicncing tiie JJUj 
classifications. Incidentally It brings out the potential soundness of the 6’ 
class integration as conipaied to tlic general average, since tlic above 

definition is a pretty clean bill of mental licalth- There is nothing in the 

present mate rial pointing to an import apt role of environmental innuciices 
ill tlic genesis of tliis trait. 

Indeed there are few of the other variables here examined, where one 
woidrl look for significant positive relations with IJDA category, Ncgatit'c 
ones tlierc are, because of the contrasting positiveness of other traits; these 
arc considered in a later section. One instance, however, occurs in the 
sui'vc}^ of social data, with reference to approval of the House System, 
While \\ considerable majority of the participants do so approve, BDA is the 
only trait grouping where the approvals significantly exceed those by chance 
expectation (no member of tlic lU)/! group disapproved), To urulcrstaiid 
til is fiiuliiig a,s denoting a more positive approval by the group, would almost 
certainly be fallacious, Approval is a conventional attitude, and this trait 
is as noted, favorable to close adherence to convention. 

Shnsitivk ArrncT; SI' A 

(Iiicllinition to aesthetics, emphasis on cultural values, consequently diffi- 
culty in nccepling more cominonplacG standardvS and adjustment to “realities” 
of life; <dtei\ manifested as shyness in the social sphere.) 

Largely the opposite of bland ; nioie su than of vital. The dcfijiiiion is 
cshciirially in terms of intellectual and social attitudes. “Tlic word docs 
nut refer to touchiness”; as it does in ordinary discourse. On the other hand 
these reaction types are natural escape-routes of the intellectual who is toiicliy. 
This is all but explicit in the “shyness,” and the reason it is not fully so 
may be that the pursuits involved safeguard the individual from many 
situations to which "touchiness” exists. 

About {>nc in six of the participants is assigned this trait. As something 
of a liability in a culture such as ours, it is natur.il to suppose it less frccpicnt 
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those pal iicii>an!> tliaii in an avnapi' inlloj'r oi j^onoi-ill\. I'lir 

liUlcr may be tiiio, hut It is not clear that tluso paiticipan!^ liavi‘ lo-is ihan 
their colle{j:e iiiuleri'iaihuitc shau\ Sl\l U uut cloailv with lU.* 

soundness dassilications ; thoro is a non-si|!;ni(io:int 11 : 17.4 ^loji^^olK^ in llio 
i7 class, the B and C clas^rti depari nof^di^ribly fnnii chance oviuvtiilinn- 
The infcroiico is that tlu'so pai ticipant^i liavc in ihcir poi't'o nail ties othci' 
traits wliich, as in the ca^e nf Unstable Aulnnoniic Fniictiun, enable iheiii 
In deal will) this tnie in a socially' inief^rated manner. In nunt iiidividuaU, 
it is, as ali(»ve, looked o\\ as associated with h’», stahle ad iii^hneiiis, 

Obviously tins use of tlie leiin sensitivity means a scnsirivii>' I hat is seleciive 
to ceiiain sorts of ^tim\ll^, especially in ili(‘ ideational (iebi, Ii is an appneep 
rive sensilivilv rather than an einoLioiial one. Imprc-sions lluis take nii 
nieanintis which they do not have for olhei peisuiis; Imt it k a iinalitaiivc 
ratlier than a quantitative sensitivitv. In eailiei <lays nf e\peiiiueiiial \}^)- 
ciiolo^y, tlicie was moie interest than lunv in pliysiolothca] seiisiti\ ities, esj>e 
rially nf e\tetocepini>, and ilieie were att<'iiipls to relaie this to sensitivitie-' 
at hi^dier oi^^anizalional levels. ‘X'liminals” for cvample, weie thniii'ht by 
some to be seiisoiily as well as enioiionally calhnis^ to haw higher perceptual 
thresholds Mian aveiajie imlividuak. Special sensitivities nf similar older 
were postulated fnr snptuior aestlietic accomplishments { tlie term aesthetic 
is itself of peivcfitual etymology) ^ In the sense that the aitistic tempera' 
ment over-reacts to sense impressions as well a> nthei’ e\|ieriencc-5, as com- 
P'avlmI to those not so endowed ov eondiiiimed, this is true enout^h- but there 
is no present reason to look upon it as asMiciaied with lower peiceptnnl thie^h- 
olds. Poe, wlio ^ravc a liieraiy steie4itype of Sf’.l in Roileiick Usher, poitrayed 
vividly rtic ovcrrcactinns of his [UMSonalit}' paticiii to eriule sensory as r\-eU 
as idi^ational or symbolic shiiuili; hut properly specilied lui lowered tlnesholds 
of sense. 

Just So; JS 

(Dependence on oidcrly routine ami iTf^ularily; marked neatness; meticuh 
uusiiess, need (or system uiul nrtnuu/.aiion. l.ialulity to up>et if e^tablklied 
w ays of livin;^ arc iiiternqited. ) 

It is tlie norinul analon'^e of the compulsive heliavior ilial t^ives i 1 ^ nariic 
to a common neurotic syin|itorn; hut tlieie it is more restricted to certain 
classes of acts, wdiich aic thought to derive their compulsive lvalue from 
repressed experience; here it is a tiait iiiodifyinj^ one’s hfhavior j^enerally, 
and often fa\nrfd>ly. In association rvith a later discu^cd trait, Inhibition, 


’‘For rcviL'W nf lliis li[L*ranire rf. FIUi 1H95 ; I oiiil>io'^t) 1891; MaeDoiiald '(1.2. 
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it l\as had u siieciiil rcilc in psyclui analytic thinkiui:, JS is nne ol tlic U>s 
cuinmonly asvsi^ncd traits, bcin^^ ascribed to one iji seven of the jiicsent [rroiip; 
no reason appears why it should be otherwise distiibutcd elsewhere in the 
population. It presents occasion for somcwdiat more specific discussion ol 
native and environmental influences. Up to this point, the traits have been 
of a character in which the inlc of conshtiition appeared predoiniiiaiit ; frnin 
here on, an increased role may often iittacW to the CMwiromnent. A'^ in the 
present case; one need no more question that children reared by just-so 
1 ) 0 rents would ac<|uire jiist-so behavior patterns, than tluu tJicir lan^un^e 
behind or or religious attitudes would be so influenced. Hut there would be 
differences in the de^^iee to wJiich these were acquired, and tlie deforce to 
wltich they pcrsusteil after the home be|zan to be leplaced hy other influences. 
Or sucli a trait could develop fioin esseiuinlly eiidoj^enous sources, as ap- 
parently it does in the psychoanalytic conception. Conflicts in the person- 
ality arise tlirout^h an environment that crudely opposes the native course of a 
trait (as tile problem oF left-harulediicss lias taught), as well as between 
opposed teachings of the environment, as lai'iicly in rclittion and sex. "I'hc 
present participants may be looked on now as essentially ‘'their own’' person- 
alities; otherwise tlicy would scarcely find tliemselvcs in the Study. Tlic 
traits here seen are us constitutioiudly laid down in them, modified hy ttie 
environment only in such manner and extent as is consistent with basic 
integrations. 

Actually the JS attributes leave little to he accounted for on an 

exogenous basis, 'riiere is no evidence that tlicv compensate, or arc com- 
pensated hy any other traits in the series. In the soundness classifications 
tlicrc is nowhere a sittnificant departme. from the chance expectation; al- 
though the C class dties show (with small numbers) a 3 ; 6.4 deficiency for 
tile trail. 

Its social value is especially ii function of Us context. When expressed 
essentially in oveiconcern h)r personal, not to say domestic details, it obvi- 
ously makes (aie no easier to live with. On llic other liand, wdicrcvcr sus- 
V'liined attention and precision in the fulfill mem of commitments arc assets, 
one it> forlunatc to ileril with pciMins who arc well supplied with it. ^lorc of 
it somewhere, even with a dasli of an.xicLy thrown in, would have served 
the nation wcW iqj to and on December 7, 1941. 

'J'lie definjrion alludes to especially disturbing; effects when just-so practices 
cannot he niaintalned. Here it is relevant tu note the manner in which this 
category arose as a technically descriptive trait. It came tliroutrh the clinical 
olxcrvation tliat persons udio in their later years developed tlie condition 
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known ii> invnhiiion in<‘hiiu’hnli:i, slinwrtl im rxic^s nf wlni^'C (Mrlin 

lift* had htTn fhavacU‘ii/i'd Iw lu'liavjnr (latk of plashi'iu-, 

tion nf inlcrt’sis, t’f. ^raliiinud, Saiidv, and Malanuid I)iiiiin: llu’it 

yt’ivis nf vvv[ni-, vhev wert^ aWr U'ason;\M\ to Mi'iVain ilio Mamhnd^ 

tlR'y imposed on ihcinsclvo. In the u*ai> of decline tins mi lon^'cr pos- 
sible, It MipiKisi'd that some basic pei >o[ialities aie not well enon^zh in- 
^anized rn assimilate liie siriiatit»n, ami ilie ensnini: reaction makes tip lids 
ebaracterisiic ami consistent involntion pitline. 

Si I.r-T )rivi\’(: ; *S7)/v 

(Notable Mdf-cunt) o\, “will-)>ow<'i’* iibilii\' to f<nce oneself to 4I0 ihitvas^ 
d in's enertiv and accomplishment is a bijiliei epo fnnciion aittl is to he dis- 
tlniziiislied fioin the more spoutanemis activity aiisintz ibroniili ^iionjz nuind 
or affect, Jleiiavior is accoHliiiph more motivated and t^oveimal bv iiidinct 
stimuli and distant ^oaK. Often iheie js a seii-'i* of nialsini; mio'^elf do tlni^is 
atiainsl lesislance. A sense of uneasiness is e\peiience<l tliiiinji peiimls of 
leisure, piocrastiiialion, or net^lect of wtnk.) 

d'bis trait, ^\-bicli ajzain seems to iciitiire an essentially constitutional 
basis, is assigned to one in seven of tlie participants. ( )ne nii[ilu also look on 
it as a trait making: for belter intet'iaiions and as such likely to have :i 
lar^^er lepreseniation heie than in more average groups, but the evlthmce 
of the soundness classilicaiions is against this. 'Fhere is no relation to the 
JIi(j classes that is nut well to lie ascribed to cliauee. 

At the same time it must he looked on as a \eiy impottarU trail socially, 
rankinj^ in tin's lespect in tite same class A\-iih the more coiumnii Vital Affect, 
'rhere is tins tUfleience. Vital Affect is nwne of u peistiasive {<nce, and 
operates best in eomiiarativelv' free, luin-insiitntional settintrs, as in so-cj died 
“In'tili-pressuie*' salesinaiishiji. SDR lepresenls socially, lalhei the dvnandc 
cjf tlominaiiijn iind opeiaies best where ilieie is an iiisiilulioii of discijiline, 
as in a militaiy settirni. In Roi '‘chach lei ins, ilie dynamic of \'nal AHecl is 
(* 1 ': that of Self-I)i ivimr is /' I . SDR is to rlu* sohiier, tt liai Sen'’itive Allc'ct 
is to the aitist. h'oi the sohliei it is an important supplement to die basic 
personality featnies nlieady discussed. Wdihoul them there can he no tireat 
Itadersiiip; with them the le;nlei>hip iiki)' lie skillful 4ir Inin^lin;: hut it will 
still he leadership. In the so-called “dusiiinii” coniinanders, like Siieridaii 


''^“Will-pinver'’ was ihe tk-si^iialiuii (iii^^iinilly nliachtd 10 ihk nail, luu as ilse- 
wherr an exiii essiiii) of iimn* liiniUal iiRaiiiiii: lias lutii Mili'‘iioileil, nwiiiu Ui varimis 
iriL'Iivani roinuiiatioiis of lids iriiii. 
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or Anthony Wayne,'*' It Is Vital Affect that piciloniinalcs ; limitct) opera- 
tions arc splcniliiUy car vie J ont, but there wonUl be impatience the 

voles of a Wclliii(^ton or a U. S, Grunt. In Stonewall Jackson this voU- 
tioiial trait appears i^s outstandiiit^ly as ever in the history of this country at 
least. It may be rcmarkei) that this is the very phase in tlic character of liis 
great superior where biographers seem most ready to sense a drawback (tiic 
conduct towards Longs treet after Gettvshurg, cotiipared witli wliat would 
Wave happened Wad Jackson hnen in command, is cited in illustiation) . To the 
reader interested in AmerLcan military history may be suggested the com- 
parison from the standpoint of {<i) Basic Personality; (I/) Vital Alfect; (r) 
“Will-Power^*; (d) profession nl knowledge, of such commanders as Greene, 
(dates, Arnohi, Charles Lee, Burnside, A. P, Mill,^^ rioud. Hooker, Long- 
street, l\fcClelhin, Sherman, Thomas. 

iNuini'iia); IflH 

(IMarkctl conscientiousness; frciiucnt coiilllcts ahoul things which are intel- 
lectually condoned, Over-developed sense of vespemsibiUty ; difliculty in 
cnr.uicipation from early moral attitudes intellectually outgrown. Social 
manncM- is characterized by a stiffness and lack of spontaneity; conllicts may 
lead to vacillating attitudes,) 

iVfucli of the above is a description of what lias become known as “New 
Kngland conscience/’ thoiigli those to whom it is assigned have no special 
geographical distvihution- It Is the trait into which Hamlet displayed such 
unusual insight. We arc left to suppose that tliis w'as rather a native trait 
so far ns Hamlet >vas concerned, but that it should have become so idcntilicd 
w'illi a particular geographical and cultural area, would lend itself to a moie 
environmental interpretation. The considerations adduced in regard to Just- 
So arc pcriinent. Probably it can develop wil limit special conditioning, 
certuiuU’ it cun he fostered tlu'vchy, and again fade out as the conditioning 
influences arc removed. 

44ic trait is assigneil to ;tbout one in five of tlic present group. Its rela- 
tion to the smijulness classilications is distinctive in a 6 : 17.4 deficiency in 
the J class, and a corresponding 31 ^2Ll excess in the 7/ class. To tliis 
extent it appears a liability in “soundness* hut the C class shows the num- 
bers of cliancc expectation. It is apparently a limited liability . As with 

Napoleon’s nllceed comment on one of his marsh.ih: “If there were hvo 
Vandanimcs in my army, nothing could be done iiiuil one of them had killed the 
other." 

^^ ri»e lost recorded words hoik Lee aiul Jackson cmlwdicd a call for this office c. 
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I’risnihlr Aiitftiioniic Fiiiuiinn, hi live niinnally with llij'x iiiiit i-. f'\i(lrni(* 
of vei\' i^iocid iiU(';xialHins in sonu’ oilier irsneri; tlin'^c iinaMe -o h» \.’nnn>eii- 
satc it lo a (] claj.s raliii^^ at least, simply tin not eonu' wiiliin llir pin view 
t>f the Slvidy. 

It is a complex (piestion hmv far llio nne in five pi nimi tioii lieie slinwii is 
I epie'^eiUative nf lar^;er ^^loijps. It serins liieJ^ I the trait cuniiilMih's tiotoii- 
(luslv tn the latin^ of “inoilcl cliiltl,” hut at this later iure and in tin’s k* 
search, it is haul in imuttine anv temU'uey in select in wi it within the 

college ^roiip. li is, Iio\vcv(m', not unlikeh that the ciilrtiial tiadiiions 
reprex'iiled do eiuhudy a lait;er pinpoiiiuu of this hiiit lli.m ilo \iiun;: 
American males in ueneial, or the “neM’er races” of ilie recion in p,aih\idai‘- 
It is not a trait of overt hehavinr; others liave poinle<l out tliat ihesi* jnliihi- 
tions tin not keep one from doiiifr ihinjls, s(j much as fnnn enjoviipi llani; 
it is mil ^vliat out* does or lines not, hiii hou' tuH* feels aliuut ii. ( )tlii’i wi''i' 
inlnhilion in southern C'alifnnua could tia-ss for inond rh'vatinn in Wnnuint. 

PuAL’iK'xi, Okoani/jnc; ; POR 

(laick of “siihjecr-matter’* inteie^r. Not thenielical, s|ieruliitive, sclinlarlv, 
Cniiise w’ork better in or^anizntinn than in analytical nr ei'eative \v<nk. In- 
tercsL in Ol^^an^/in^ and niaiiaiiin;;; satisfaction in tieltini.: thin^> done. 
“Higher Values” are not striven for and the essential outlook is jirajiniaticA 

'I'hron^dioiit tliese discns^ions, and licre especially, it inusl he kept in miiul 
that one is descrihinj^ tiaits, not peisonalities. I)efinilioi\ staie-i M’hat is 
necessary to tlic assiemiicnl of tlic paiiicular trait; it can make no commit- 
ment as to what else the piMsoiiahiy inchnics. 'Tims when one speaks hci*‘ 
of lusher values beiiiji not striven for, it means that 1*0 R can he ami <jftrci 
is, assi)i^ne<l in the absence of such striving!, Inii luu at all that is 

incompatible with such st^ivin^^ Indeed it is likely ihni no other cnllnre 
has comhined them in more individuals than has our own. Ihit iliis com.- 
hiniiiK does not become effective until a niiicli maimer a«^e than is here 
repiesenletl, or uoiiiiany lake place in eailiec yeai^. We niav look n]i(Ui 
this carlici period as one where praciical-oifrani/inp and other eiio di reeled 
tialts arc prupcily dominant, aie fV/’tiaits durinjz infancy; di'velo]iinenl of 
supercjio functions (higlier values) in adolescence, even late adolescence, 
may lie piccocious, and uiifavorahlc lo normal matiiiaiioii. 'I'lie absence td 
peiieraliziiitx interests nr strivintr for liipher values, in a practicaUnr|jani/cr 
at this a^e iherefme canic'. no more iiiviiliuiis iniplicatmn tlian lines die 
absence of a heard in a ten-year-old, 

'riiis nait is ne^t lo Ihisic I’cisoiialiiy llij^lily liiiei,^i aied and Piaijuiaiic 
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in tile ficqncnc}^ of its Jissii^iiiiient, ^vhlcli is close to one in three of the 
lijuticipniits. The culture pultern of this country, with its relative cmplijisiN 
on the values which need this quality to achieve them, wonUl foster its de- 
velopment, so far as it can he fostered I15' cnnditionini^. IndeefI, that it is 
nnt present in lari^er iiieasure, rather suj^t^ests limits to which the environ- 
ment can develop it. Prima fmie, it is a trait associated with stahility of 
conduct, and the 51 : 37.0 excess that it shows in the J soundness classiiica- 
tuin^ while s^^^ni^^c^lnt, is smaller than one mil'll t expect. The numbers in rhe 
B class arc at chance expectation, hvit the C class shows a dclicicncy of 7 18 . 2 . 

The culture pattrorn bein^r what it is, one sliould expect individuals ^vlio do 
nc^t have or cannot acquire a ^ood inca'^nrc of this quality, to show more diHi- 
evdtic^i and deviations in their condvtcL; and fewer persons to reach outstand- 
ing^ positions witlioiit it, than has been the case in some of the older cultures. 

Notable deficiency in this trait would operate a^^ainst inclusion amonj^^ 
tl\r Stmiy pa nici pants, 'rims it probably has a representation amon^ 

them than in the local ninlrii^raduatc ^iniiip, and in the population ^ciieiall\\ 
Althcnij^di the (liffcreiiccs are less marked, it rescmhlcs the Vital Affect Rroup 
in haviiii^ one of the smallest representations in the $fi0-4,999 income class, 
and one of the largest in the $25,000 and iii> class. 

SklI'-Coxscious-IntrospivCtivk ; SI 

(Over-awm cncas of one^s own tliout^lits anrl feclinj^s* A lieip;litened sense 
of lieinj^ fdiservcd hy other pet)ple, in the presence of contraiy insight. In- 
ability to lieliave with directness ami ease in social situations.) 

This is tile first of the traits which arc comparatively ' 'cerebral/’ con- 
cemed more specially with tiuniijlu proce.sses, and where :i ^roup selected 
like the picscnt, occupies a distinctive position. Any sort of self-analysis is 
more likely to take place in the intellects from wliicli the recipients of lii[!;hcr 
education are chosen. Less developed minds csiape it completely as Walt 
Wliitman remarked of die subluiman, 

“'lHv%:y ilo noi tie nwnUe iw tUv dark anti wxiep for tiitdr sijis. , . ." 

hut it is a price which consideiahle nunihers are called tm to pay as they 
rcacJi the levels of intellect that arc iicr-e represented. It is assi|fTicd 
to no less than one in four: is dius clearly not incompatible with inectinj; the 
overt demands of Ltotnl adjustment. To a certain extent its properties are 
implicit in other tiaits of the series, whose rclationslups remain to he ex- 
amined ( p. 194). In respect to the soinuliicss classlhcatlons tlierc is a 13 : 24.4 
deficiency in the class. The B and C cUisses show excesses less marked^ 
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:muI nnisidc liinit’^. (hit* is pi‘niili/i'«l in iliC'^r ''<iiiihliu''>s i;imm|Is 

tluin iiii^lu Ilf iiiiili'i stniid lioin ilir ilffinitiuii, iiuil it is i iit roiii 

|u‘ns;itin|T tiuidirics are* uvaiLiUlr, 

UikIohIiUmIIv rlu* cnviioniiuMii can iln inucli in fcntci tliis ilic 

extent l(> \\1 ul’Ii it is ii(‘lpfnl or dainajnnjr must ilr|icntl on sticnfTfli ,if 
peiMinjility, The “heiuliiened sense ui hein^ ohseived hy oiIum' pniple" rnii\ 
he inulerstoiul as an i»ver-concrrn for wli.ii prttple ilnnk, not in any sJh/itid, 
ideas-of-reference sense. Tlie same prisons, in (lie sni ioiiiutiiu:s of luediev.il 
I'hiiope, would be less eonceiiied abour oilier p<'ople’s ctbseu aiioiis nl (linii, 
and nioie abont (Jod's. In its pirseiil fonn, ibe idea 4'N.prrsM-s ibe sfeidaiisiu 
fjf ibe ciiia'4'nl eta. Imleetl ibe piocess, vieveed in peispreli\e, lias iioieli in 
eommon wilJi ijje tiaililinna] leii^doiis exercise of jneditalion. 

li>i:\Jin\Ar; U)!. 

( I'A-ein pill let 1 by interests in scboltiisbip, liieiary oiiticisiii, pliibis(>ph\ , 
sticial pioblenis, I'emlency to avoid rouiine ami problems of piactical life. 
Iinpalieiice with tlie careful procedines of labniaioiy wmk; and wiili any 
xvork tliat does mU slimulale lliinkin^.^ as Midi.) 

'^riiis derinition is ibe substaniial eons ewe of llie IMiysicid Scii’iice ^lotixa* 
(ions. ]?y iinpfication, it embmlns scime of die “e^eatre’^ featiitcs (here iiieri- 
lioned. I'Xaipe is a valne-wnul, paitieiilai ly ijt this sense, and it is nor U's^ 
fair to speak of some dealings with tliinj^s as alToidini:: escape fiom nientat 
activity. In the present data, however, the tendency U in take the less fav- 
orable view of the ideational when it is an om^lamlin^^ trait. Wberea-' 
Physical Science A folivaiitnis ‘'bowed ne^;li;^ible i elation with llie soondn«*ss 
cb'issl/icatifjns, there is with IDl^ a 14 : JO. 4 delieieiKW in tlie ./ el.iss nml piae- 
lically the same evees^v in the f'- l'Ijiss, ilie // class beiriii; nearl\ at ebance 
expectation. While baiilfy np to statistical '‘MVnifiearice," ifu* ireiid is 
sni^fJjestive. 

As elscwbeie, eonslinition sets limits of |uiienlial within this Mail, l)iM 
its ilevetopmeiu is liichly dependent on the siinmhis the enviionmeni is able 
to provide. 'I’beie i> no leason to believe dial me.iMiiabU' clian^e in bumaii 
intelleetnal capacity has oivuned within liistoiic limes; and il ^lill debated 
:is t(j n licllier tliere aie at present any iiiipfirtaiU i acial iliOeienccs in capacity 
for ideatitionl life. 'Fho ilifterence in the ideational life of rhe iiiodein inetiop' 
olis and the cannmiinity of the sava;:e, or e\en ol ancient civilization, is 

‘“h has heea elsewheie llidiinlit lo “rellru a roiifu'.inii of a(l()lr''rems, espeelaUy 
in ;ia noiiovfthcre where i-jiiifni'rilin lii uii.it 4 ii sloiiU'il iioiiiis is 4'xpt‘i'lt’tl. iiuil wUeic 
ileiiniliulis 4if I'uiiiliu l ami rnh-s au‘ ofli-ii JU'w to llmsr I ruin oilier h.irk^iouiHls,” 
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hciivily cundidoiicid cnviruniucutidly. Euviionmcnt ficcaunts in mucli siuullci 
iiicasiiJc for these difTcrcnccs in the [ucsl'iU participants, or such difftM cnees 
bctM’Ccii individuals uf U. S, cullurc {'ciicially- In fact the social survey 
discloses no feature uf ccunoiiiic or educational life tliat is sipii/icaiitly re- 
lated to the development of this idcatloniil trait. Constitution must he held 
to account as above for differences of this sort and decree. Distinction should 
be preserved between this trait, which is an attitude, and the capacity which 
is the essential subject of ‘h*iitelliy:cnce" tests. I'lic attitude Is hardly pos- 
sible without coiisidriablc dcRicc of capacity; when tlic attitude is far above 
capacity it carries especially “escape'’ implications. On the other hand, a 
hiVli deforce of capacity can exist without the ideational liUerest ; as it docs 
ainoiif’ the present PSM*b for example. 

IDL is ussijined to about one in live of the participiuitsv It probahly docs 
not differ much from this proportion in the collojrc as a whole, hut is naturally 
concentrated amun^ the recipients of liit^hcr education. 

CRKATivu-lNTurnv I- ; Cl 

(Good abilities in self-expression; largely associated with the contemplation 
of artistic or literary career; frequently ncftative attitudes towards Logical, 
objective, and analytical modes of thought.) 

This is the Ideational trait only more so; it is the smallest of all the trait 
groups, being assigned to about one in 16 of the participants. The power 
tf> originate, which is implicit in the name of tliis trait, does not form part 
of the above definition ; no very marked talents of this nature had manifested 
themselves in the group at the time of study ; and the name may he taken 
to denote special interest in, rathcM' than realization of, this type of activity. 

The siiiallness of the group is unfavorable to the display of significant 
l elaiionsliips. 'I'here is, however, a 3 : 5.9 deficiency in tlic J class of sound- 
nosK, a corresponding excess in the if class (10 ^ 7,2), with tlie C class at 
par. It \<k consistent with general opinion on these matters to suppose that 
a group selected for “normality” as arc the Grant Study participants, would 
show a smaller rcjnesentatioji of this trait than would a general populatioii at 
its Intelligenct' level. I\fuch of what was said of Ideational applies here, though 
greater cniphiitis must he laid on native factors. Cl is among the more dis- 
linctlve of these traits for society at large, probably tlie most so in ji report ion 
to its numbers; the trait name (though less clearly the definition) denotes the 
abilities which underlie all achievement in the aits and letters, and in phib 
osl>ph3^ The present cniiccptimi docs not de;il with intuition ami creativity 
in llic spJiere of mechanical invention. 
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'riir social (Jala yirld ccnaiii i ('lail(jiislu]»s wiili iliis riiin tliar iiurr tIio 
piTsrnt standauK of si^riiificance’* Out* (if those coiicorjis ihr alio.oK nun- 
tinned artiuidfs towards tlie Ibniso s\st(*ni. 'I'liis social sihvct jirouii con- 
tainod nine individnals in wlioiii this trait was assitiiicd; none of rlirso f^ave 
‘‘approval’* lo the system, tluniph nearly half the total i^roup (»f over iOil 
do so. Tlicrc is also coinpaiativc disinclination in concede ilie adiupiacy of 
preparation iziven by the secondary school; this can he iindeisiond as an 
impatience in rliis type of mind with a course (d sindy lure^^ariU adjiisUil m 
more Upical individuals, 

rui.i uii \i.; (^L 

(I’redimiimmt smuces of sal isf action ihroujdi part icipat ion in liUMainir 
nr ihc arts. An artistic careei may he followed, oi anv form of life woik 
as an exislcnce mak in^^ it possible u> satisfy cultuial needs.) 

l'',sseTitially where (j1 denotes cieailoii, (jL denote^ appreciaiinn. 'The 
career alternatives mentioned aie similarly lannpa tilde with Ideational or 
Creative Inlm’tivc featuies; Spino/a, at once the philoMipiier and leu>-niinder, 
offers a stereoiype for all three trait-croups. 'Die sound nes'' classilicaiiims 
are close lo llio.'^e of chance expectation. Fi»r sonic pul■ll^l^es, |]iis and neiizh- 
horinir trails could he merged wn’llunii Ins^; an essential distinction may he, 
Jiowever, that (Icnoics appreciation, (!! p inductivity, and IDL con- 
tcni])lalion. 

Physical Scilnci: jMd i iva i ions ; /kSM/ 

(Prciloiiiinanc interest in physical plieiiciiiiena. Kretpieiit early iiiechaiiical 
interests and :iptitii(le>, preferences for scientific subjects in secondary school, 
[ind likinir for llie manipnlatlons of lahoialnry work. Natural preference 
for the inductive, careful qualities of scientific llu)tij,du.) 

'The dynamics of this trail are of concern particolarly in regard to social 
adjustments. ’I'liere have been indications that, in some prmqis at least, per- 
sons nu'clKinicall) inclined are less socially iucliiUMl. IJow is this to he un- 
derstood psychoKenically> and >A'ith leference to the iiioui)? d'lie 

mecliuiiical-physTcal-ipiantitative concei ns as Ave see them here could he spon- 
taneous, inborn, or they could he leactlve to a disinclination for tlie social- 
verbal complex of activities. In many peisons at least, both scientific and 
social accoiuplisbinents arc xSO developed that neither can reasonably be looked 
on as reactive to a deficiency in the other. Moreover, the nu'clianical-scien- 
tiiic'iiuaniitative ccjmplex needs only lo develop such social conqH'tence as is 
wit bin the reach uf any normal person. It is i^eneially harder to he scientific 
than aiiiiahle; and the socially inapt are less likely to turn in this diieciion 
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than in vcibal nr artistic ones. Certain interests in "Nature'' can also he 
supported in this fashion. 

A, rough check: an these views is available through tlic soundness cla’^siftcii- 
tions of the present data. These arc hcavil)'’ loaded with social conipctence, 
and anything which seriously peiuilizcd tlic liuliviclual In this spiicic would 
shovv out in a deficiency of /7 and excess at C classifications. Actually the 
dislrihution for PSM is near that of cliajice expectation. In spite of the 
lunuhcrs being small, ahnut one iii cigiit of the total participants, it does 
not seem that the PSM group has recruited its memhership fiom individuals 
cither more or less socially ndj listed than the group as a whole. It is doubt- 
ful if a liberal arts college attracts a normal proportion of individuals moti- 
vated in this way, as the technical schools would draw them off; hut neitJicr 
is there reason Ui suppose any collegiate selection along tlic sociahility lines 
here under discussion. 


Inarticulatu; lAT 

(Notable inability at self-expression in language. Conversation likely to 
he meagre and matter-of-fact, especially coiiccvning personal feelings and 
experiences. It is ascribed not to inliihition or unwillingness, but to a lacking 
uchness of inner experience and associated thouglu.) 

riiis TS another relatively neutral trait. It also adheres close to chance 
cxpcciation in its occurrence witli the soundness classifications. It can he 

understood an either a native or conditioned hasis^ and the present idle of 

mirtural iiifl Lienees slum Id be comparatively easy to assess through the clinical 
records, 'Fhe group is relatively' small, some one in eight of the par- 
ticipants. llow this proportion would compare with other groups is ilifli- 
cidt to say; tlic re is no evidence tluit it influenced the selection of the par- 
ticipants, and has been seen to offer no liability within it. 

'i'licrc may he noted in the dc/inition certain resemblances to the Hland 

Affect category, and the two have statistical aflinitics that are later unichcil 
on (pf). 106, l07). In ilie social siirvcyi each showed some trend to excess of 
House sy.stoin "approvals*' and a deficiency of "approval wilh icscrvation." 
'rile parallel must not be overdrawn, for the '‘Good Soldier Schweik" (Ilasek 
wlio personifies Hland Affect, would not furnish a prototype fur P/T; 
iltiitc on the contravy. It is tliflicuU to find one; for the trait lends itself 
neither to literary interest nor to historical clistinction, Something very like 
it is to he found in Dickens* portrayal of Jonas Chuzzlcwit, althougli in the 
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total cliaraotci' it is far out wri^licJ by aiiiialjli* Ifani in “l^a^ld 

Cnt^pn llcUr' wwnv uvcrptaWr t'xao^plr. 

Vi-rtiiAi. Kaciluv; f F 

(On^iinally lifted ‘‘Ciood Fiinnulntinn aiul Uiriinc'^s of Lani^nu^c \\\- 
prcssinn,’' ^vliicli cuwr^ tht^ definition of leenid.) 

Hearing iji niiml that this is a ipialitative, not i|u;nuitarive iniit, lun Hinple 
IntinaL'liy that is, it serins In jnt'MippoM’ eoiiecviis of tlie Idtaninnal, Ciiiiiiial, 
and Creaiive Intuitive eatej^ories. Jt Is as>ij.'jii'd in ihr paitiripanls in f)i<‘ 
piopoi'linn of ahniit 1 ttt S.5. ’^riieie is little kmsoii to lf)f»k nn it as dis- 
liiluitcd olhetwise in the cnlleite as a whole, ihniiizli like the ost of ilie iilea- 
tional complex il would lie nnich l^etter lepresenteil tliere than in ilie popula- 
tion at lat^c. The relaiir>ns of Fi' (o the soundness cla'ssiiications are in all 
cases close to pai, ami it may he lecalled how ^^ciierally this lias hern ihi* ca^e 
with the othi'i intellectual functions. 'This acconis with \eliai is ahemlv 
imlicaU-d ihronf^h the (puint ilaiive studies nf iniellcct, ilir s|l|.dit and vaiialile 
rehuioiiships hetweeii i( and ihe I unctions whicli make up 'Vdiaiacter.” it 
is not to he accounieil tor hy ilu* small setunent of ilie liiiiiian lanire, at least 
for intellectual fund ions, tliat is covered in tlie pr<sent series of ohservations, 

'Jdie data suir^est some association of ilie irait wirli earlier attendance at 
a progressive sdiool, J^ike other intellectual tiails it has a larf^e enviion- 
nientnl factor, Init the scliool proliahly .shares its inlluenc<‘s with the liouse- 
hohls that use tlu’s sort of educational a^jency; just as these househcild'i coiihl 
also contvilnite iuuute cUavadeiislics fLivorahlc to this trait. 

'The delinitioo U not specific on a rather imp oi taut poiiu, wire t lie i the 
expression is oral nr written. If nial, it implies a social adjiislinent that is 
absent in Avritten 4‘\pi cssinii ; it is an old ciiierioii of ''introveisioii-extiin'ci- 
Moi/’ that the fonuei is hetiev \u wiivven expression, the latter in oval. Ac' 
riially the ratiiif^s aie hasetl essentially on the use of speech, ami the sulv 
stantial lack nf i elation to social functions in this irait, seems to tipeiafe 
amiinsi ihe ahove in troveii-exn avert ciiteiion. Ihii it is well known that 

riic fi)lln\viiiK is a nearly t'liinph'le e.i**! for the reiiiaiiiiki', olili iliis fuillun’s 
I’liariu'lrrs lt•\i^’ell as ii weic fio n enslutiic-pai 1} ciiil'iolyini: ilie pii’seiir i raii-si'i ics ; 
V rtjht hi c .In to n o rn i r h' u u cl lon^ 11 ri ah H e e p ; )\ ns i c Pees u u a/ ;/>• , Ut o h } n /< 'ii rn \\on, Mr. 

Jar4|iiesi Dt'/ai^o; llasic Pmonallty^ l.csscr IntctjiatfON, Sydiiev (.'nrtois; 
rt/til .I jfcit, Sniii i\l:irk 'riipley; llht/iJ .Iffccl. TUo ['iit l!n>, \|i. K'clv'.iii It : 

Srnsiti^’C .Iffctt, Mr. Snod^rasn; Jusi-So, d*iiii Linkiiov iiler ; luhlhiiCii, 'rum Piiieli; 

Doint^ey, pint:; P/jyaiVnf SiiriJir Aftj/i'i'ii/i<( ro , Sut iifniOiuMi^, M». 

tkliii[)le; lln'iitivc-l riiuitivc^ Mr. Mnni.imie; Gontf Fm mulnlion nnJ iFuhncn lu 

t (infliniyc Fxf>rcssitin, Surjetirit llii/fii/; Sofiahtc, Mr. J'iikwu k; Ai<nia(, Mr* Nail- 
; Frail mat\i. Maiin Ilai»si(irk, Mr. ^^^*llcr, f^hc. Human Falucs, Mi. t'liailes 
C'lieerylile ; Luck of Pur(^osc n/hl Fulurs, KictianI Cai stimr. Mi. Mi^auber. 
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iiiiJivitliiitls socially inliihitcJ often tnlk more fully and freely in privilei^ed, 
one- to- one situations wliich arc the context in the present Study. Tlic talk- 
write criterion is basically sound, but only for talk applied to a plurality 
of hearers. 

SllY 

(Marked tension in social situations; iiianner embarrassed, reserved, awk- 
ward, Fundamental liking for people, and regret that this quality leads 
them to avoid social contacts they would enjoy if they could feel natural, 
AVith maturation a fcain in poise and sclFconlidencc, but at a later age and 
jitoic slowly than is usual.) 

The dynanucs of this trait are further d\?.cnssed in the section to follow, 
It is ificre bused on an initial sociality, overlaid by psjxlujgcnic factors that 
make its expression difiiciilt, 'flic latLcr is necessarily environmental; cannot 
the former also he established by an earlier phase of tltc environment? Con- 
sider an over-pmlcctcd cinld wlio adjusts to overprotcctioji only too well. 
AVhcii such a child has to meet other children on equal tcrnis he will not 
have actluired the proper means to deal with tlicni, and will probably be 
rejected ; if not an inevitable development, shyness is a very likely one, 'Fhis 
dynamic of shyness ma.y be important in the population at large, but much 
less effective in a group of the present selection. 

Two other factors have relevance to this group, and probably clsewlicre. 
One lA chiefly constitutional, based on maturation in different respects at 
different rates: 

‘‘’Thus, a hoy mny smnll for his age, nnd this may be icHccted in 
hjs athlciie ability or his knowledge of ihe world, in consequence, his 
afisoclnles may tense him, rnij^ing .in nddidonal socinl barrier; ycl be inny 
be inJelIccliinlly well odvanced beyond his age. In die present itmnp, re- 
tarded physicnl groivih \\a^ rein lively iinimiipriant, tliongli uthcr iminn- 
iij rides were funnel. A certnin boyishness in appearance and manner, a 
dlKilnguishlnK naivete soiaetiuics set Humt of them apart frnm others of 
ihcir uge, autl wna coiiininnly expressed by a peculiar shyness, ’1‘lic sns- 
picinii that ihis shyne.ss wnfl indctil n mnnifesladoii of irnmnLurily was 
conllrmcd by the consitlcrnble change that took place in manner and 
aitftmic during the siibsequciU two or three years" (W. L, \V.) 

The other is chiefly enviroiiincntid, and was oil tided to In the above para- 
graph: 

•“(Inferior athletic participaiion) wns apt to be described ns' having 
been most disuirbing during early years rjf secondary school. At this 
time those not capable of coinpcting in sporis with even average success 
fell must ‘mu cii it,' fouiul it diHicult to make friends, and be recognijcil 
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n.s n 'regular fullow.* Sun ui ill oiil^Mmliii*^ iiistmu rs uf infii ioi itv l*'i'I- 
iiiRS wi’rp iiiliinalply Ixnind ui* \>iih. if iinl iHltial ll••.ulrs nf, iImm foK'iul 
nloofliCRH in iho Mdinnl I'l loiulshipH norp :\\^i tn hr icsiiiricil in 

Olliers like tlicin, \villi an cnHiiiiiR diveisioii nf eiicrRV !<' Ic'^h hraliliy 

foniis nf CYpresvinn; if iloi iiidrcd a lessened ai'uviii- in ^'oncral. A lUs- 

(.IiU'lioii, hoivcvfji, ^lundd be iii.iiIl' buimM ii ilni^e ivlin ^avr ui> lo 

(larliiipale in ipnris, and oihci:^ who, lUfiiiRli liii'kiuK alnlity of icani 
Ki'Jidc slill partiri)iatcd as much as iliini irmld, and Rot a full ipioia 
of fxrrcisc through iiifuimul sports and Riimes’' (W, I.. \V.)- 

Accordinjj to (Mr cnncluiliiiK ’'Ciurjicr ilic disiihiliry as n^ual, far lr>s 
I'mixnlaiit llian ihr atfiludr or reaction lo it. riiis depends mi soinrthiiM: 
that happened pievfmisl\’» in uddcli constiiiition an<i early luii tun* can Mi»ih 
have [I part, hiii llic elfccrivenc^s of tlir early nnrtnic drpnuls no const ini - 
lional responsiveness to it. 

The trait SHY is assigned at the r;itc of idront L : participant’^ ; (hat 
is, (u a proportion similar to Sensitive Affect and Verhal racili(y. Ihohaldy 

it would he assit;ned at a lii^thcr late in iiopuhulons not snhfCL’t to t)(is t\ pc 

of seU'ction. ^rherc is a 0 ; 17,7 dericiency in llie ,/ soiiluInci'S clas>ilicrilion*^, 
a d+ : 21.5 excess in the /> class. Surprisinidy, the (j class airnin lias a defi- 
ciency of -5 :8.7, Appivi'cntly the soft of ‘shyness here ohsewed constitvites i\ 
relatively slight llahility in smiiiilness. Ami there is always the question of 
compensating^ (inalities as mentioned niuler (histahle Antononiic Kuiiciioii, 
The ^hv person must he specially trood in other ways, to jz;et into tiiis ^rroiii). 

In the social data survey, only the Asocial iiiid the I-iss Inlcfriatcil 
groups liad a smaller proportion iloini; rriiuinerativc woik oulside of cnllcj^c. 
I’lioiinh ])M)l>ahly for diflcrent irasons, the SUY shares the TV’./’s prejudice 
in favor of the picj>araloiy SNchool over the college teachers. 

It may he felt that there lias alicady been too lon^ delay in laisliijr rlu* 
question of speciMcily in these tiaits. It is possihle and even piohahic that a 
person will he shy in some social siiuaiions and not in otheis; the meaidnn 
of the trait iissij^iiiiieiit is and can only he, that he is more shy than otiicr 
people ill llie situations to which |ieo|ile me noinuiUy exposed, d'he condi- 
tions of shyness are (/i) hein^ faced with a class of sitmUion whicli from 
native or luutuial causes one lacks llu* hidiavmr patlenis to meet, (//) 
tendency to leacl to such a situation with emharrassnient. Alufutis mntundh^ 
these me the lines alon^ which the iiuestinn of siwcilicity in any rd thi'sc 
IraitH has to he resolved. Tile jud^nicnt predicates a iiorinal ami reasonahly 
frequent situational pa(teni. It is judged that in such a settiii;:, ilie trait 
will he exlulutod. ((.lu the influence of iiiatiii a( imi in trait 5,peciiiciiy, cf. 
Allport, M7, pp. 1,16-1,18; and more ^^eneralh, p]i- 248 If,; also 

in Hunt, ’44, .MacKinnon, pp. 23 it.). 
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Asocial; A SC 

(Relntive unimjif^rtancc of close friendships nnd social life generally, 
Ssuisf action ^vitli own compain'. An interest in “things’’ is important by 
comparison. Where well markcdi a hick of feeling snul hick of intuition for 
human bclinvior may he described. In contrast to the SHY group (above) 
there is no expressed desire for a greater social life.) 

This is one of the less comiiinii traits in the present material, being assigned 
to ahovit one in eleven of the total. The total group being clearly selected 
against il, it shnuUl he present in greater proportions elsewhere. As in the 
case of liPL, to which it is otherwise comparable, no one assignetl this trait 
is given a soundness chissificatinn of /L 'I’lic li class is practically at par, tlic 
(J class shows a 12 : +.4 excess. It is evident that the concepts of soundness 
and asnciality arc here so adjusted as to he nniUially all but exclusive. 

'riie JSC category lias cerlain extreme positions in the social data tliat 
arc wortli mentioning, although they do not meet the criteria of significance 
as here laid down. Only the Creative-Intuitive have a larger proportion 
of tlieir lurinbersliip In the lowest income group. This would suggest a lack 
of sociality in part secondary to economic factors that limit its denlo 3 uneiit 
in I his setting. An elsewhere suggested possibility (doubted by W. L. W.) 
is also n ” rejection of friendliness as a protection developed by low income 
boys who feel umv anted, not belonging in a more favored society.*’ Again, 
only the PPL group luts a larger proportion of its members who were dis- 
satisfied with the Harvard course; and conversely, no group lias a smaller 
menihevslu’p that was quite satisfied with it Remembering the association 
wdtli low income, it is striking that only one group, again PPL, had a larger 
proportion of its inemhership who had done no remunerative work outside 
of college. 4'hc geiicrnl trend of these data ib consistent with regarding 
the type of asocial ity lie re represented, as actually related to somcwliat less 
soundly integiatcd personal it 3 '. 

Like others, the trait described can have different origins, and coirespond- 
ifigly different meanings. Whatever part constitution may have, there is no 
iloiiht tliat environment can induce this as well as its Sociable opposite. The 
characteristics that an indivkiiial .shows in this respect, represent an inter- 
play of these constitutional factors, with environmental forces that can well 
begin with the earliest maternal contacts. During the past generation, and 
somewhat under psychoiinalytic influences, these have been intensively studied, 
and their operation may he regarded as comparatively wdl understood (cf. 
in Hunt, "44, i\IoM’rcr and Khickholin, pp. 85 ff.). There is, hotvever, 
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some tentlnicy to or inininii/a; tlinii in iiminlaiur W'lih niliorwivr 

(IptcTiiiiiiril iiatiJi’c-iuirture altitiKh's. M lic ‘‘ppr^'Orial riniatirm” tonlfuns bofli 
.V aiiil j',' nn personality is to be uiiileistnod on an e^'^ciilial ba'^is of con'll ih it ion 
or cavil uniiient:. 'Jliu clyii;iniic-> of JSCj, as well as the Sociable a ml Sliv 
of this scries, are a function of wdiat and licnv bcni^oi or ni.ilimi ntnniml 
(incliidinj; infantile) inlbiences internet willi wliai constitutional bias, Tn 
tbe imnwiiiate fnnhor e:>Lposilinii one must accept tbe limitation^ as well as 
tlic advantages of scbeniatism. Accorilin^ to the piesence oi absence nl 
otJtcr traits, sudi as vital affect, stren/ith of basic personality, piaeircal oi- 
izanizinjr capacity, etc., resulting social types benicai and inalinn, aic in 
izencral as follows: 

AVIicn both native and mirtural inlluences lia\e been of a sociali/ini^ soil, 
the issue of personality is w’liat bus been called ‘‘syntonic/’ ^ Villi oiiienvise 
avci'a^^* endowments, tin* jrood fellotv; liie lejiular miy, “folks’’; les'^ [uMir- 
ahly, tlic yes-inaii; in t^eneral a confounin^ tendency to tbe tiiidilions and 
conventions of tlie tiioiip. AVitb superior endowments, tlie best leaciiei ; (he 
most svtcccssful politician or man of business. Consewative U'ndvncies tne- 
doininatc; lcadcrsbi[) is present, hut tends aloiu; the more trodden paths, 

'rins is a hnck^iound that w’ould only rarely tlevelop in a malifni ^vay. 
The occasional offender, under incidental luotivaiion or antisocial leadei s1ii]), 
would represent the essential dvminiics. 

Or a^ain, pvrn a native bias of asociality, willi socializiiiii: niirtur;d in- 
fluences. With the very threat preiuiuin that in our culture is placed on 
sociality, contrary native bias must be fairly stroniz to make itself overt ; 
but w'bcn it does so, it is in a 'way that tbe tzioup accejits and respects. 'J'lierc 
need be ng lack of surface aiiiiability; hut wlien business or political leadcrsliiji 
develops on this fouiulatinii, it is known for efticieiicy nitber tliun warmth. 
Appointive nfliccs aie held mine commonly than elective ones. Social tend- 
encies are more liheial and explorainiv, even radical. 'Die i^realisl social 
leadership niay develop, combining wise and heiiijzn iiiotii aiion with inde- 
pendence of trailition and convention. Our culture liav a stereotjpe of this 
outcome in Abialiam Lincoln. On tlic intclIcctuMl side, the investitrator and 
iineninr latlier tban the teacher, but Avitb sensitivity In the social l>earinti:?> 
of one’s WMirk, 

In the rarer malign devclopmenl, tbe aciiuiietl sociality is fireS'^ed int<j tlie 
service of an inborn naliiie insensitive to social ties and stundaids. It is useil 
in exploitive functions; the ‘T‘>‘’d bad man*'; tbe rackeierr, cxplniiioti soL'iely 
for a lestricteil in-j^roup. 

(liven a native sneialiiy, w'iili an asociidi/in^» nurture, e.^^, the socially 
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wcll-constitiitccl but “i ejected'’ cliild. Thifi is the fouiidatinii of the tnut 
iiicoipo rated iti the presiMit series as SHY, liy delliiition tlicrc is impulse 
towards social contacts, but no patterns have been acquircil adequate to 
making them. these arc not acquired in later years, the personality may 
develop defenses that si nm late an iiihorn asociality. In the presence nf 
suRtcient intcllectunl or artistic cndownients, society will make allowances 
for this trait, and it is no bar to success along lines of sucli a sort. 

■Malign dcvclopnicnts on this foundation appear negligible, except as n 
Weak basic personality comes tiiuler antisocial influence. 

Given asociality both native and mirtural. This is the soil in which 
the “schizoid" pejsoiiality type develops, AVhile the present selection ol 
participants has found places for the Sociahlc, the Asocial and the Shy, it ha? 
kmxA uoiu* on which to base a category such as this. Exceptional mental 
end ow men is arc needed for social acccplaliility and material success in these 
circumstimce>; and the socitd tisefulncss of these sue cesses is problematical, 
'riic ivory ’tower investigator, tlic s(>litary ^'Nature-lover” represent benign 
outcomes. The less endowed issue in the recluse and rlic lianulc^s eccentric. 

It is hy far the most important foundation for malign otitcomes. Until 
tile given conditions seem necessary for the persistent offender, the actively 
antisocial nnd hostile, the ''born criminal.” Given proper endowment in 
otiicr spheres, leadership tcclmiques may he learned, arid as above, put into 
the service of the most socially destructive motivations, as those now living 
have tlie best of cause to kiiow- 

No clmm is made of any nosological relationship between these similar 
though less pronounced ahiiorinalities of coiiduct, and the psychoses known 
as .schizophrenia, 

SnctAHLii; sen 

(Spontaneous friciidlinc.s.s and liking to do things along with other people. 
Liking to make new acqu.iintanccs, and general ease In social relationships.) 

AVUli llic exception of Vital Affect, this trait eviiicc.s clic most positive 
association with the ‘'soiiiidiiess” classifications. In the J class, there is a 
42 ; 22.6 excess; in the B class, about a 16 :27.4 deficiency, and in the 
class a ^ ; 11.1 deficiency. As in the ease of Vital Affect all these relations 
have CR' 's over 2 ; chc C class is sti distinctively small in nuiuhcrs as co sug- 
gest individual study. SCB is assigned at tlie rate of 1 to about 4.5 par- 
ticvpants; as this seems to he so large a factor in their selection for the 
research, it may be presumed to occur more freiiucntl}' Iilmc than among 
undci graduates or the population at large. 
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From II secular stiuulpoint, few if any tiaifs ran lie I'CLiaulisl mine \k- 
sirahlc to possess or inculcate; one is thus specially conceriUMi w'itli ilit* cxtcni 
tn wliicU environment may elevelop it, ami the >oit of envinmou'nl that inav 
do so. In one waj' or another, tliis is recognize (I ns a laif^e pan of islnca- 
tional objective. A pood test of one’s nature-nm ture attitudes is tlu* extent 
to which one icgards this trait as capable of luirMiial devclopnicnl. In this 
(picstion, a critical role is played by the studies ttf luuly-stuiciuic, for ihe'^e 
somatic attributes arc of all the most const iturionally iletei mined, and in the 
measure tltat psycliolnpical traits are related to tlu'm, one Ini', a pnnpe of 
constitutional factors in these less pondiM‘al>le traltM. tVrtain of iIicm* rcKi- 
tionsliips may now be repardeil as established In princitdc; and ihe physical 
anthropology of the present research is expected to clarify a lUimhiM' of details. 

I'hat is to say: according to various native atlrihnies of tlie human iiidi' 
vidual, one may i^xpect to find him susceptible or rcsistanr to social izinp in- 
llueiices. Amoiip tlicsc native factors, the comparatively clear lole of inhd- 
Icctiial capacity may be briefly oiilllned, altlioupli tlii; lole is Mnall in the 
sociality of those selected like the present piiilieipants. The coiurenital idiot's 
suxsceptibility to social standards is substantially nil, ami it increases with 
the increases of IQ; but just to what point it is impossible to say. It has 
repeatedly been demonstrated that intellectual capacity pla\‘^ little or no part 
in the social qualities of the noriniil adult, ‘^riieiv air not wanting opinions 
tliat as intellectual capacity lulvances beyond a moderate eiitieal point, social 
qualities diminish there is in the filc.s of this ^v^it(M' inalcrial for no minor 
clinical study to confirm tlic work of Thom and Newell (’45) on 7V/r Ihiz- 
aid of ihe Hifjh IQ, 

At any rate, lieyond an hidelci iniiiate limit which is ]iiolial>ly below ibc 
averape adult intellect, native intcllceiual c.apacity cea^cs to [day an im- 
portant part in socialization. Other native factoid in sociability are obscure, 
but to some extent have been made out in body-buibb One-.ideibuss of 
present knowledge about the human personality is nmvliere more manifest 

don’l rifl'd lU) seii'^c in lu* a nicf fulla. Sei'iits to nif simioiiiiirH 
il jus’ works ibe oilier way aiound* 'Pjikc ii real siiiari piiy and be ain't 
li:irdi 3 ’ ever a nice fL‘Pn.'* (jobn SudnbeeV: Of A/irr <niil iPr//). An 
answer ia that a real siiiarl puv who was aKo a nice If Ha would hardly 
ever be observed in ihe surround iiips where thia was .said. I-'vcry 
lirofe.saion has iin iccliiueally aide nieuihL'i'i ^vho do iioi advunei' be- 
cause of social incompelciicc, as well as ihe eoiiversc. 

‘MIc is a pei'fect lllwslradou of luy oUl saymp ibav oo )!;cmlcii\ao can 
lie a phihisojiher and nti iiliiloM>[iliei' ii puiuli'inaii. . . ( lIoliiics-PnlIink 

Letters, p. 2J9), 
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thtiii here. A dozen categories exist of iinlividuah comparatively dilhcwU to 
socialize — sclilzophrenla is :i chief example — but notliijig resembling them 
for those who are similarly assets to society. Of course the conditioris for 
systematic observation have been less favorable. It is however, a hypothesis 
ii\ the present research that there exist equally distinctive types of healthy 
and bcjic/iccntly constituted in divid mils, whose recognition lias a contrilnition 
to applied sociology which is not less tliaji that of schizophrenia in ps 3 xliiatry. 

With an inevitable, and sometimes underestimated, ullowaiicc for cultural 
norms, it is the quality of a ‘'free” culture tn allow a maxiiiinin of latitude 
to an individual’s dcvclopnicnt along lines that arc natural to liini. Hence 
the ipnilitics, social ami other, in these participants, who have grown up in 
a relatively frccj culture, arc, comparatively speaking, their constitutional ones, 
and could easily lead one to underestimate the modification whicli a liighly 
controlled cnvironiiicnt can effect, despite individual differences in resistance. 
The lotalitiiiian state has recently given far-reaching demonstrations of this 
kind, which compel attention in all objective thinking about naturc-mirture 
and wliich are still in progress as this is written. 

At the stage of ma turn turn represented by these participants, one’s social Iza^ 
tioii is fairly summed up at the simple level of the definition. As re- 
lated to sul)se(|uent careers, particularly as wider and graver responsibilities 
become involved, these qualities, while continuing to be valuable, become less 
sufficient for the concept. A competitively organized w'orld demands other 
qualities besides those of henign conformity. Considerations add need iindcr 
BF7I and DPL may he recalled at this point, and were further developed 
in the section just preceding. 

Pragmatic ; PGC 

(Essentially practical outlook, little concern for ultimate purposes and 
V. 'll lies. (leiierally conforming and convontiunal. Interest in establishing 
a iaiiilly and supporting it comfortably. The problems of getting aliead 
ill life are dominant over culluial and social values.) 

It will he noted how close is this de/iiiilion to that of Praclical-Organizing. 
Vec a clear se[)aration of meanings is intended; the ilcsignution of Practical- 
Organizing denotes activities, and Ihagmatic, rather attitudes of mind. 
Sfliiclio Jhinza w’as thoroughly pragmatic, hut liis Ilaratarian adventure dis- 
played little interest in or aptitude for organization. John Silv'cr might 
Tcasonuhly he sniil to have combined the two qualities; hut St. Paul, while 
he has had few equals as a practical organizer, can hardly he thought to have 
suited the above specifications for Pragmatic. 
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iri.t 

'rhp IwiJ Halts me liere In ei|niil minibeis, imt qu'ilr nnr 

in three; Init ;is they nic as'^inneil to tlie same iiifliviihial only twn'iliinis of 
tlic tijiie, ii fn>pc[ir.s that some ilklinctiim lias lurii made hetu'eni rlieni, aloii^ 
whatever lints, sniiiitlness elassilleatinns are praetienllv efiiiicitleiUal in 

niiinheis, and tlic TraLtical Oi^Jiaiii/inf: de^ciipiion applies etiually liere. riiC' 
52 ; d8.2 excess that it shows in tlu* // Mniinlntss classilicai ion, is smaller than 
one mi^hi expect, 'riu* nuinhers in the // class are ai chance expect at inn, ami 
the class shtno a dehcieiuy of S : IS.S. In ihe variahles of liie social sni- 
vey, they are especially a''''Ocialed with saii^faction in the Hat \ aid niiiicii' 
liini, Avith nuinhers of close fiiemls, and with at tendance risewlieie than at a 
jiro^iessive school. What tither nieaiiifqifnl statistical dilfeirnce iheie is, 
wW] have to he snimht in itdationshiiK with otlieis of tlie irait seiics, ami 
with vaiiahles to be lacei cnnsideied, as caieer plans, 

IrTespcclive of wliciher distinction of Praciieal { )i panizini^ and /Hi(< i^ <n’ 
could he made for indiviihiaU tluriii^ the st:i)'e of dovelopineiit here imolved, 
there is no (piestinn that a valid distiiu'iion exists for the adult woihl, h'iist, 
as above, Practical (^r^anizini; i elates to conduct, fUti! to rliuuclit. Second, 
Pr.'ii’tical Oi^ranizinji: implies a wider raii^e of function, wliicli may involve 
many other and iinieiatcal iiulividnals, and veiy hroad social ^oals, as alrcad>’ 
illustrated, I'lie POYi attitude is in the ahiive de/iiiition referred to a niueh 
nari’ower “self,” and to an immediate en\ irmiinent dependent on that self. 

SoiU.M, Sctl’NLU MtVnVATlONS; 

(Strong inteiest in Koveinment, fnreii^ii affairs, social prohlcins and move- 
ments. Desire to participate in work Avtnch xvill lead to iniprnveinciit In 
social coiKlilions. I lisiinpiiished from the Human Values ^rmip l>y innrt' 
ctjncein for ahstract '-ociid pi(d>lenis than for indivitlual and imtsoikiI i(‘- 
latiouships.) 

Tliis trail appeals in cailier iioiucnchiline as Polituxil, whicli is alt( 'red 
because of different meaiiinu: coinmuiilv atlachinp to iliis terin.-^ It is a iiiorr! 
inlellectuali/ed nait than I Inman Values (which follows). It can be le- 
active to social ineptitude, for these interests pieseive a social nrienlalion, 
but make less demaiid on “friendliness^' tlian do contacts xvitb actual fellow- 
men. All socio-economic pliilosoplii/in^ towauls <lep.artnres fnmi present 
forms of or^:ani/ation tumuli ihenisclves in this catetj;nry, reactive to discon- 

■‘''Jlitrf i«i nil nnarehy of worils ns well as a "I'yraiiMy” ; ihe use uf \von.ls Avilh 
rurreiilly arcei't^'d meanings, in odier meniiiiigs, afier ilu* fjishioi] id llimipts-Dampiy. 
P^yi'lmimnlysis sei a fnrilii-r ii iHiiiiui:il examine, iii ils usage of j/'.v; ilie 
uoiiicucUuirc has i\ot wluUly it. 
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tents, divine or otherwise, with cxistinj; order. Its relation to the somulacss 
classifications is about as in Human Values, tlie excess of A grades is n 
little less, the deficiency of C grades a little more I'iV'onoMnccd. In the social 
survey it may he noted that the higlici* income groups tend toward tins tra.it 
rather more than do the lower income gi'oups- 

SSA'I is an essentially culrurc-deterniincd tniit. An intcllcciual aiinosplierc 
is ftivornble to its development. Sncio-ccononuc frustrations would he likely 
to have such effects in the intelligent, and presumably do, but not in tlie 
group here selected, as has just been pointed out. Its general distribution in 
these participants is a little move frec\ucnt tliaa I : 6 ; it should vary a good 
deal ill other groups, according to forces making for an intcUcctualized out- 
look, and general motivations, c.g., economic, tending in the direction of 
social change. 

Human Vauuk.*;; ///" 

(A dominant interest in people; a knowledge of people and a kind of work 
which will hring one Into contact with people is the sirongcsc motivation 
for li^c-^YDTk.) 

Tins trait appears in earlier nomenclatures as huiunnistic, which is altered 
because of different meaning commonly attaching to this term. The distinc- 
tion of IIF from Sociable is that Sociable is concerned rather with other 
individuals, on a *'man-to-iiian” basis; HV more with relations to other 
people in general, and largely on an institutional basis, as tlie status of a 
pliysician, teacher, etc. Accordingly, there is inarked emphasis on life work. 
It is not quite so frequently assigned as Sociable, about in the proportion of 
1 : 6.5, but only a little over half of these cases arc also rated Socluhlc. It 
is possible too, that Sociable in the sense of Friendly (Heath ’45), empha- 
sized benign features more than does III., for interest in people can he an 
instrumciualizing ratlicr tlian an altruistic interest as with AV. S. Gilbert’s 
gcnu\l ogre, 

Why da I cat good cliildrcn? Why? 
liccaiise I love diem so! . , . 

Relations to the soundness classifications arc not of significant degree, 
tlioiigh ns could be expected tlicie is excess in the ,! class and deficiency in the 
C class, tlie /I class being at par. In tlie social data its principal points of 
distiuctiou uic the few who give full am^rovul to the Hovise System, with tlw 
inany^ who are satisfied with the Harvard cour.se; also tJic presence of none 
with this trait who arc non-committal on these points. It is also wcU marked 
in those who have supplemented their college training by rcniuncrntive work. 
Alt in all, liowevcr, it is among the less distinctive of tlie scries, and its 
essentials arc perhaps covered elsewhere. 
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I.At'K nv rinu-osi: ani> Vam ia; /,/V 

(Nfnnial ijuTntivcs ;uul chives urc fcrl'lv developciL SniiieMiiic"-, njinplfiinl 
tliut iui vaKK’^ h;vvc lu make suivinv: in ihe vvmUl whUr. 

Occasionally a sincere, if su fai’ iinMHCe^sful search fnr Midi values i’> claiiiietl. 
Often a rather diiftinti, itneiitliiisiaslic attitude, t^iviin: the iinpK^siun of a 
family stock that is pcteriiip^ out.) 

'i'lir stateinrnt conccinin^^ “norjiial iiiiTmive> and il lives” will not he 
understood to include the Miniaiic diives, hut limited tci lemotei individual, 
and social t^oals. Indeed such individuals as did alleiu])r to live "lu luc’ud 
filoiie” Avoiild he expected to exhibit undevcdciped altinides lowaids these 
reniulei values. IIuw far iheie actually exists such au association of 
sojiiatic drives vvirli laek of remote i value-s, demands ini|niry 
on the basis of individual liistoilep. The nature of the definition iinfdies tlie 
relatioi’i td J.PT to the preMMit soundness class! 1 1catlons : a 0 : l^l.O dehueiuy 
in the /I class, and a 2^ : Q.6 excess in the (' cliiss; the fi class is at par. 

In the social survey, the /-/T ^noup \s disrini;uished in heiui^ second to 
the JiPL (^rmip in the projmition of its meinhers who had been to jtrivate 
tirade school; and second tn the uleatinnal poiip in the propditiniis that had 
attended prof^iessivc AchnoL 

The LPr trait could In* le^arded as si distin lonely frequent one, for it 
assigned at the rate of 1 : 4.0 cases. Whatever may he the family ciicuiU' 
stances, it is dillicnlt to think of any individual in this j^roui^ as tiiulcf' 
priviletfed to a de^iice to make this attitude aiiytlun^i like one arisiiiti from 
a normal leaction tu fru iiatinns. 'I'he definition assigns a lieavy idle to 
constitiithni, hut if one up In Nurroundin^^ that offer im patterns for 

these remoter purposes and values, only an except itnud hasic pel^onal^ly can 
develop them. Indeed it nm^l escape from Mich im environmont to acquire 
sucli patterns at all. A less ui‘nani/ed personality makes no such escajie, aiul 
this is one of the many cases where natuie and nurture play into each vulicrs 
hands. 'File inadequate endowment pniduces lackadaisical sui unindions for 
its ijdieiitors to t^row up in. A foriunate i^enotic accident may jiive a nature 
robust cnoui^Ii for a snccc^sflIl revolt; hut the mure freipient outcome is the 
dcscendinf^ spiral that tin? dennition of this trait implies. 

'rhe argument must not he neglected, tliat in tht^e cumparativcly sopliisti- 
cated individuals, the contemporary woiUl situation inacie some cuntrihulion 
to the assignment of this trait. In the leport «f the psychiatrist fur 
it is remarked tfiat ”a conunun atiiiude was summed uj> hy the .stareineiit of 
oiu‘ man, ‘I sometime^ wonder why 1 am going to scliucd and wuikliiL; iiaid 
when there is tlie good possibility that I'll he killed lu’/oi<‘ T'ni tliiity.’ ” 




III. CAKKKK n.ANS, AND OTMKR FUNC 'riON.S 

Vocational clioicr ni uiiinliincc is nmniinnh cnucrivnl in triiii'. nl an tuvn- 
pational naine; doctor, lawvor, I»usim‘''Siii:ui, clrr^iyinaii. Ai\ion^ ilir 
that A Vre^uicwt lUn l.Cmutd, A* faiwiTUCO [.nvvcll 

^4, 95) pointed nut perhaps a special fallacy In this tliinkii^r. 'I'lie divn>ity 
of requiiciuents within a ^ivon occupation Is tif the same nidcr as au* tlic 
iliffercnccs hclwcon many occupations tlieinsclvrs. lanvcll claiilit*<l ilicsc 
diversities for the lethal profrsMon ; fioiii the nicilical statulpoiiu tlif fnncliuns 
ran|4c from rliose of tiir siiijj;ron to ilio pailiolojiKli and ihr connoiaiiiuK of 
‘‘psychologist" ;ue lianlly less diveise. Iiulusiiy, operating finin the ''land- 
point of selection, has hu* some time ieco|j;ni/ed this i^iiiiciple in the wiiiitu: 
of “ji^h specilu'atinns." 'riie>e undeitnke lo specify as minuTelv as pus We 
the retiuiiTiuents of the ^tiveii task, wiili a view to maiciiliiK the woikei to 
tlicni, 'I1ien‘ has hecn less readiness to see, cnrte.^pondinj^h, tlia! (he total 
assets of the individual nmst he viewed not with wfejence svnne luoiul 
occupational stereotype, hui with lefeieiice lo particnlai' cliaracreM'''tics tliat 
nui^lit he found in several iiccnpatiniis, Aiuniu: pli 3 sicinns, a ^nnd cliniciaji 
may or may not he a ^ood hospital administrator or a i.!;o<ul Uihoratoit' mam 
Ihit t^ood hospital administrators would prohahly manai/e a penal instil utinn 
nioie successfully than tliey would a microscope or an X-ray iiiieipreiation, 
A /oW/oi/, most hactci iolotrists would adopt theinselves nuiie leadily ro X-ruy 
work than to nln^in^^ the liospital or piison. 

However, it is fair to suppose that ihc prcMUit paiticipanls f^enerally rnvi'^ime 
their planiied carceis in terms of normal stereotypes (cf. Hooton ’4\ p, 7d). 
'J’liat is to say, a doctor is someone who takes care of sick peojde, a follower 
of tlie aits is someone tr\'in^ tn create ae.-»t)ietic values as In nuisic, iKiintln^r, or 
lltmature. ^^) 1 ln^n^ such a rnreer plan has soinetlihi^f tif the stains of a trait 
in Its own ri^ht. what extent aie the previous trait assignments tellectetl 
in the career plans? 

4’liij data aie often ademiale to illustrate Trends in ihis lespeei, and 
although luimhcis are iieces'Jai ily small, there are several i elriiion'.liii)s of 
sit^nilicance. tn tlie ‘‘soiindmss" cl:issilicatiori> ilieie is notliiui^ of note. As 
elsewhere in the material, one must he on ^uaid a^^ainst spurious factors iiitio- 
duced hy semantic consideraiions, as when one finds an excess ol eri^iiieeriim 
aspirants assigned the trait Physical Science Motivations. 

^rhe specilic career [dans (as made hy the individual for luiU'.elf) at(:iinst 
whicfi the traits are clas>i/ii‘d, are formulated (as tin* it aits themselves) on 
the basis of experience with the histories. 'I'he ministry was iiicliuled for 

107 
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intrinsic interest, but the numbers turn out too few for separate considcia- 
tioji, as do certain other plans that arc not classifiable under the cntcttovlcs 
These iw\\\ a mixed group who^o tvait-rolatlonslups avc hove ,oC 
minor relevance. 

The more distinciive career groups <"irc shown below, with the number of 
participants specifying each. As the present topic is the relation of career 
plans to trait assignments, one is limited to the 257 eases In which hotli are 
available, Rarely, alternative career-plans arc recorded; these are given equal 
weight in the listings. 

The following table according!}" gives (a) the career jdaii as classified; 
(i) the mimbcv of participants specifying each plan, with (c) its percentage 
of tile total 257; (r/) any catcgoiy named tlicrcwith as an alternate plan 
(Table 2). 

^rhe figures in Coliunu c may be compurccl with analogous data compiled 
by T)r. Roswell Gallaglier of Phillips Academy, Andover, and cited by his 


M'AIJLE 2 
Careir CiHours 


(it) Career [»lnn 

(b) Numbers 
specifying pinn 

(r) Ter cent 

(d) Altcrnnte 
plan^ 

Ari.s 

17 

6.6 

0 

UiistnesH 

57 

22.1 

Science 1, 

Public Keindons 1. 
Law 1, 

Teaching 1 

Engineer tag 

13 

S.t 

Fanning 1 

Law 

n 

10.5 

Tenchnig 1 

Business 1, 

Public T^elatiims 3, 
Medicine 1 

Medicine 

43 

UiJ 

Law 1 

riiysicnl sciences 

16 

6.2 

IJu.siness 1 

J'uidtc relaiions 

22 

8.S 

Lnw 3, 

Business 1 

Teaching 

30 

11.3 

Law I, 

Business 1 

MisccUancOws 

42 

16.3 

Engineering 1 

Dc-iluct for nhernnte 

1*1 nns 10 

3.9 
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coiiilcsy. Tlic cnrcrr catc^nrlos iirc suflicit’iulv iilikr, ami ihr prni*n[tij:cs of 
{\\M Acatkmy seniors compAvc wuU viu' prCM'nt. foy Mnlkior, ti> Uir 

[)rcscii[: ]6.7t suhsl antially similar* For Teacliin^^ on the ijfhcr liamF the 
figures arc (Aiulover) .^.7 : (JJarvaid) IL.^; winilil sdivi rho>c 

]ica(lc<I for tcacliiui^, hut in pracctimc praclicalh tJir nil Ire l’]iilli|is AruitO f r 
j)op\ilatioji \^ovs to collcurc aii.vway, so that the chanp* is cidicr inatmatiimal 
or a selection of lliis college by tliOH^ with this plan. Similar cnnsidci ofioiis 
apply to the Arts, \vbcTC the propnnion is (Andover) l.H : ( 1 laward ) h,(>, 
hut the stimulus of the CulU'^c eiwiioiimoiu pcj'^ahly luou- ellVttive Ucif'. 
Ihihlic Relations compaies as l.S :S.5; faciois her(‘ aie bnculcr sliimilns of 
the college actiiij^ ii])on niatnraiion, pcj-^'ihly aKo the selection of ilie pic^eni 
Collef^e. The fipnres for Law aic similar, 7.d : Id. 5, and foi IhisiiuNS Miik- 
in/rlv so, 22.6 :22.1. Si'initinc Rest'ardi is ^ilIlihlr, 4.4 ; 6.2. VHiiKomeed 
lU'^ati^ c selection is nauiral with V.nj^ineeiin^j, 21.4: 5. L as not manv with 
ihls caieer phm preface it with a liberal arts ile^^iee. 

'Die several types oi career are lunv' reviewed in lelatitm to ceiiaiii nioie 
lolevant trait assitinnU'nrs. In ibis inspect the Aris prevent rehitiveh' dis- 
tinctive fea lures. 'J‘he lerni inii^t be iindeisNMui hroadlv, as in I^iheral 
"Alts’" CfjllcKe. It has an h" :2-‘i excess in tlie Less Jiiie^ratcd Hasic Per- 
sunality Ritnij), conformably lo the common sreicotvpe of ‘hinistic leiiipera- 
nient.” In a somewhat similar direct ion, vl has a 10 : 2.0 excess in the Sensi- 
tive Affect t^roup, and a 7 : 2.7 excess in the Dominance of Mood ixnnip. 
Similar excesses arc .shown for the ideational subsLuics; the pinpoiiioii for 
Creative-! iituiii VC is 9 : LI. Of llie eiiliie 17 i^iviii^^ ibis career plan, 14 arc 
assi^netl Cultural, and 11 rue assigned Vcibal I'acrlily. 'J'herc is also an 
H : 3.6 excess for Sociable; llic Ails caieer plan thus associate.^ itself vviili 
more than nrilinavy activity In affective, ideational, and ilUc^'pe^^onal spUeies. 
4’lus last how^'ver is limiicth hir the above excess in Sficiahle is aecoiupauictl 
liy total alisencc of I Inman Values in this caieer plan (niimaii Values may 
he u'called as itself sonirvvdiat a fnnciion of other career jdaiis, cf. Medii iiir, 
below), 'rill? one nej^aiive asMiciation of siuni/icance is, as mijdit be ex- 
f>ectLcl, with Practical Or^anizinf^, 0:6.3. Plnslcal Science ]\ lolivalions 
mielu be in this class if there were more cases; Prismatic is surpiiMiii^ly at 
par, as uisu, was Unstable Autonomic Functions. 

in the llii.sincss career plans one would Junk for a con/itru ration very dilfcr- 
ent from the above. 'I'lirre is a deficiency trend of 3 : 7.h for Uii^tiildc 
Autimomic Fmiclioiis, of 6 : 10.7 for Inlnhited, of 1 : 3.5 for Creative-Intui- 
tive. 'Die rcinainin]^ ideational and affective catet^ories sliuw notiiiny pro- 
ninmceil, neither do the iiiter|iersonai. Heavily .significant excesses, id sub- 
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stantially 21 : 36.0 proportion, arc slinwn for Practiciil Orj;:inizin|; and Pra^;- 
inatic, while Physical Science Motivations again produces a dchcicncy of 
1 ’.0.9. The lack of signilicant ^ls^^(leiatmns iu this relatively large (Inisi- 
ness) group, as compared with the premling (arts), brings out the point 
mentioned at the outset, (»f the great variety of personality types tliar may 
find a vocational home within it, as compared Avith the more specialized 
rctiuiicinents of the ‘‘Arts.'' 

EvAgiuccriug is too small i\ group here for move than tentative support to 
what has been otherwise indicated; its Tchition to Physical ScicMice Motiva- 
tions is naturally of the highest, a 9 : 1.6 excess, with a 10 :5.0 excess for 
Piagniatic, This latter feature it shares with the Ihisiness group, while 
departing extremely from it as to Ph3'slcal Science Motivations. With the 
closely allied Physical Sciences career plan, it is the only group with ;\ 
significant relation to Inarticulate; in both cases excess, here as S : l.S. As 
with the llusincys plans, there are elsewhere no marked group associations 
with the affective, ideational, or interpersonal spheres. What luiglit he the 
case iji particular individuals, is another matter, (A siiinll group listed 
under '*Pi'uductinn" shows no significant departures from chance. If it is 
consolidated with business," no changes of moment arc introduced,) 

Although the J^aw offers ample scope for the attributes lie re conceived 
under Vital Affect, it docs not appear at this stage of their development as 
an attractive career to those so ccinippcd. The dc/icieiicy trend is 2 :5,5. 
Illand Affect on the other hand shows a more distinct excess, 10 ‘.4,8. While 
there arc types of legal career that fit this attribute also, it is doubtful if 
the two are mi connected in this instance; more likcl}' tliat, at tills stage, tlic 
Laiv plan represents an absence of specialized career interest. Tlircc traits 
arc iimeprcscntcfl among the Law plans; Creative-Intuitive, Physical Science 
^ loti vat ions, imd Shy. The Creative- Intuitive group is as such too snuiU 
h)V tliis to have nieamng; the deficiency trend with Physical Science Motivri' 
tiniis is as 0 : 3,4, with Sliy it rises to sign idea nee, 0 : 4.9, Tliis.I.ast is as 
wouhl he expected hy .almost anyone, and a negative trend for Physical Sci- 
ence A'fotivations is in accord vvitli relationships previously observed for the 
7^Vd/ trait-complex, 

iModicine is first distinguished for its contrast to Law in the affective 
traits; an excess trend for Vital Affect, 14 to 8.7; substantially par for Hhuid 
Affect and deficiency trend for Sensitive Affect, 3 : 7.3. Coiiformahly to Sen- 
sitive Affect, further (iciiciency occurs for Ideational, 3 :9,0; and a dominant 
relationship here is one of the strongest in this section, an excess of 16 *.6.7 for 
Ifunran Values. It is apparent that the medical career lits the conception tjf 
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[hiniiiii \ ;iliHs (cf. [). I(i4) DH)ri‘ rlu'^rly ilian :iii\ diIut unili's i alion, 

ami it actnaUy alisoiWs nrarlv lialt tin* iiumtu*!' Ifoi wliniu llmiian Valuis is 
IisUmI ; mi)jL‘ than tin* next two, *lViiL'liin|.r and ^us^ln^^ tu;^rtln;r. tlioni'li 
I host* a^^jjiv^utt* nnu c tlian iwicr tin* niiiiilicr of rlinM' plaiiniJi;.: nnaliciiU’. 

natinnal tdaord the iin>d{\:al I'arrn' in a spcrial nosition 

as cnmtnirtal to ilii* nthci caiTcis cnnsidi'iinl, h was placril at a pirriiimii. 
vannus ntlu'vs at cumparativc diswninu 'I'lu* im'dix:Al caoa'v tluss uhVtrd 
sj^Lvial opportunity to Lannpaio tiu* aLiiiid following of ihr phui, witli i4s 
uridiTj^raiUKiu* |)i()j('Laion. Of rhr 44 panlcipant^ Mho ariually planru'd lor 
inodii’inr, A2 ^ld)^(•i|U^'n^ly enurnal nuahVal >rhool. < )n llir utlin' li.irnl, ''Vwn 
inrn win) had not (ndioaU'd plans for mtalirinr, aNo nimod iinalioal ^rlincpl, 
laisiniz tn ,V) tin* miinlirr iiiUially oinhaikt'd on a iinaliral oauTi* NiiUi rally 
tin* motivation^ for siioh nciioji arc dillVirnt Itoiii (lio^'O oluainini^ in inoia* 
normal nmr>. lint liulr diftncncr can W looked for in the trail diMiiho- 
tioii'i of the total pl.’iiiDiiin and nitciinic nrnup>, ris llu'ir cno'^ritution ^o 
hu’p*l\' idtmtii'al. In spite of the smallness of tin* mimlieis, stunt' conipaiison 
may then In* olfeied of (rr) the I I ndio planned incdkine hut at lea'^t teiii- 
[uirarily trave up the plan, anti (A) the 7 wlio had not planiieil metlicine hnt 
vvJio acliialiy turned to it, 

I'nr the stniinUiL'SH elavsilicuinins tin.* <.huii an* as fnlInMs: 

Souinhicss rliMs J II 

Criivt* tJp or poMpfMietl itieillral plniis ^ \ 

'Took lip uiiplaiincd ineillral eiiiii'iitioii 4 0 

If the ijulicated tremis are actual, I here is a notable excess of the J 
soundness class, which also characteri/es the Total ^io\ips of +4 and 
d'liere are sii^^esled Im'O ordeis of niotivarioii foj' nieclii'a! career in»t pie^i- 
uusly planned (it is distinctive of the actual medical caieei plans iliat they 
date far hack in the imlividtiars life). One motivation is associated ;Nitl! 
the J soundness class, the (irlier witli the (I: the // class, the mo-t fie-(tneiit 
for ihe luateiial as a whole, is uiiiepieseuti'd here. In the pal tern of traits, 
those who tenipoiarilv pive up llie meihcal career plan compare will) tlio'^e 
who switched over to it, mainly as follows: 'The Vlrd Alfect urmip lost S 
of its uripnai 14, pained one. In Veihal Facility, ilie ^tonp lost 4 of its 
oripnal piined none. Social Science Motivarions lost 4 of its on'^iiril 
7, gained inme. I*h\sic:il Science Alotiviiiions on the orJier hand Ictil none 
of its original 4, piined .h 4‘lie tieinl of the compaiisoii is imvaids a Kiviii;: 
\\]\ of the medical plan hy tlmse of the iiuwe aciive ^ucial le act huts. Flu’ 
medical career plan has been recindeil for tliiee pauicifiaiits also assigned 
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Lack of Purpose and Values. All tliiec lelinciiiishcd it under the special 
circumstances. 

CUnically, there is no dnvdn tlm a variety of iwotivution^i exists for all 
the career plans here forimilatcd, although consistent patterns of traits for 
them have commonly appeared hitherto. Tlic Public Rclati’ona plan Iciu!^ 
itself largely to such divergence in motivations, and this is reflected in the 
pattern of its tralt-rehitionships. First tu he noted arc marked excesses fur 
Sensitive Affect and IdoationaL respectively 9:3.8 and 12 : 4.6, These 
arc not as has been seen, relationships that would follow upon interests in 
Ini man beings as such. The c.vccss ticnd of 8 : 4,2 for Tiihihited carries 
again rather a contrary suggestion, On tlic other liand an excess of 12 : 4.7 
is observed with Sociable, Two types of motivation appear rcprcsciued ; one 
dominantly idcaticmal, the other interpersonal. Social Science Motivations is 
a trail by definition nearly synonymous rvith this career plan and of the 22 
listings under Public Relations, 15 arc assigned Social Science Motivations, 
Against a par of 3,8. That motivations of this hvoadef nature arc at times 
coinpensatnry for InKiiflicioiicics in an interpersonal direction, has been vari 
ously remarked (cf. p. 163), 

The motivations of Pub-lic Relations, while diverse, appear better defined 
than those of Teaching, Sinlistically the most cleav-cut association for Teach- 
ing is with Crcativc'Intuitivc, an excess of 5 : 1.9, which is consistent with 
iui ideational rather than a luinian motivaiioHi especially since no trends are 
demonstrable for Sociable and Human Values, Conformably, Practical Or- 
ganizing has a deficiency trend of 6 : 11.1 ro teaching; hut a similar tendency 
cf Unstable Autonomic Functions, 1 : 4.2, is less iiUcliigiblc, 

The Physical Sciences' career group invites comparison witli its technologi- 
cal congener, Engineering, A negligible association with Basic Peisoiiality 
Highly Integrated for engineering, becomes licrc a clearly positive IS l9.5; 
the Physical Sciences plan being the first time n career association has ap- 
peared for llPIi (cf, p. 187). In Conformity with previous observations 
IJland Affect produces a marked exet^s, 10 : 2.9, as does Inarticulate, 9 : 2.2. 
AVitli Pliysfcal Science Motivations the career plan is largely synonymous, 
bringing One of the heaviest excesses of the material, H '.2,0, ^Yith a similar 
trend for Pr.^igmatic, 10 : 6.2, The pattern is very consistent with what has 
gone before. The statistical method involved is unfavorable to demonstrat- 
ing corresponding significance in deficiencies, but it sccius pertinent to note 
that no one with the Physical Sciences career plan was assigned Verbal 
Facility or Social Science Motivations. 

INiu Undecided group gave significant excesses for Basic Personality Less 
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I nlrj^i {iTcd ;iiul St’Twitivo Affc^-’t ^ in this it'siu’ol i c^nnhltiD^ Ails, llwnijd) ih*' 
lelatiojiships are loss pniiiouiiotMl. It is, ini|'lit hr ariliriparod, llir nnlv 
jiujup tn show clear lolalioiisliips to Lack of ViitiuKn aod \ ahios, an r\(i>^ 
of ti : 3.0. 'riic con rsperndinfi ilrnciojictos fur Lack of I’iiijiom’ and Values 
aiT ai)Mnhcil iibmit citnully amonjz the uilior career plans. 

1 here is a variously constituted ^iinup nf IS career plrtns, which it did not 
seem feasible to classify as ahoie, 'J’liere w’as ol>>>rivod an oxcons of 7 :2,‘' 
for Unstable Autonomic Fimciioiis, and a drdciriicv of 5 : 10.7 for Ha^ic 
Personality Ih’p^lily Integrated. Tlieic is notbiiiK in ihfJ eoiistirutiun of the 
^^loiip to sn^pest sndi associations, and tlieir mcaiilnp.s wonbl Inwe to hr 
studied on a much more iiidividii.'il, ‘VlinicaP* hasis. 

d'wemydive of the 2S7 participants lieie considcicd were Nntional Sclud- 
ais; a f^ionp highly selected from le^ulai Scholaishii) standpoints as ^vell 
as for ^;er>^ra|)hical origin. 'Phe fnnctioii of tliese NaiioJial Sclinlarsliiiis is on 
the one hand n wider diftiision of the Univcr.sity’s contacts, on the other 
hand to counteract any trend to sectutiialisiii within the institution. 'The 
special factors in the selection of this ponp make it of concern to exavniite 
its relation in resjicct to the present trait H’lies, towards the participant |^iou[i 
as a whole. It is reiiiarkalily close to the ^loup average. At only one poiiii. 
does a si^^nihennt diffcience appear; wdieie if anywhere it woiilil he e,\' 
pected, with Creative-Intuitive, an excess of 4 : 1.6. 'rhe next approach 
to sl^^nificana: with IMaiul Altect, an excess of tl ; 4.‘i. 'riu->e do not 

neccssfiiily represent the National Scholar i^uiup as a whole, but there is 
certainly notliini.; in this result to bear out a suuj^estion sometimes made, 
that scleclional policies overweight trails of scholarship a;..!;ainst those of 
diameter. It is still somewhat siirpiisin^ that in Lack of Purpose aiul \^ilues 
they repeat the seemingly liiph proiuntioa of tlie ^nnip as a wliole (cf, p^ l()5). 
'riiere is also a sIi^^hlly iinfavoiahlc balance of the (• smindiUNs classes 

29 per cent -/. 21 per cent L', as ai^iaiust 37 per cent A, IH per cent (j for ilie 
total ^I'oiip, 

d’hc ps)chiatric classiiications also sc^u'[(atcd a ;^roiip of 19 p;u ticiinmts 
in whom appeared trails that iiuVIit suhscMjnentl}' take them out of a ^rnup 
so Iu'kIjIv selected for mcnlid halance as the picsent, 'I'lic conicmpuraia 
"smindncss” class! lientitms were 3 /Ps and 16 L's. Kxainiiv.vtum nf their trail 
assii^nmcnts should ^^ivc li^lit on the iiaits w'lncli con tribute in a “soundness*' 
judj;meiit. Actually there is rather little divcrt^eiicc fioiu par. It is natur- 
ally considerable in tiie cases of Uasic Pcrsfiiiality Tlifrldy Intcfrrated and 
Basic Personality Less Integrated, hut the listing of two such cases under 
P/V/ seenis all hut a contradiction in terms, and calls for clinical senniny. 
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At or ncf^Iii^ibly dilTLMinK from par, arc IJyJr. SV/I, DM, JS, SI, Cl, CL, 
and I AT, The positive ai^sociations arc* the heavy (scniantii:) one with 
Basic Personality Less Intejfrated, 14 :2.8; and the lesser hut well-marked 
ones with Luck «f Purpose and Valuos and Ideational, 12 :4-2, and 9 ;4.0 
respectively. The one significant negative association Is the semantic one 
witli BPIh Tlicrc arc a nimibcr of negative trends that sliould attain sig- 
nificance with more eases; such as A^ital Affect 0:3.8; Plwsical Science 
Motivations 0:2.3; Social Science iMoti vat ions 0:3.3; Human Values 
0 :3.0, Thus, from the general adjustment standpoint, the ideational com- 
plex heie leans to the unfavorable; the interpersonal traits Shy, Asocial, 
Sociable arc neutral; while favuvahlc trends arc present for larger social 
interests, in P radical Ogani73ng, Social Science Motivations, Human Values. 

Seltzer (’45) lias given special attention to the present Irait.s as related 
to ft hoily-huild feature tciMicd Weak iMasciiliiic Component (of, Hooton H5, 
3 )p. 82 ff.). From this standpoint, the most striking deviations from the 
group as a whole arc the excesses that Weak Masculine Component shows 
in the, traits of Sensitivc^Affcct, Inhibited, Cicativc- Intuitive, and CuUuraL 
'The number of times each of these is paired witli Weak Masculine Com- 
ponent, with the am«imt o( chance expectation is given in Table 3 


'rAULU 3 


Tniil 

Omirrencc 

Expect at joii 

Sensitive Aficet 

10 

4^6 

Inhililied 

10 

5,2 

Creative IiUiiilive 

5 

1.7 

CiiUiirnl 

n 

S.7 


Seltzer finds this further icllcctcd in the fields of acadcjiilc concentration 
chosen by these individuals, where the ratio of occurrence to expectation is 
ill the area of Natural Scjciices, a 3 : S .3 deficiency of Weak Masculine 
Component; in the area of Arts, Letters, and Philosophy, a 16 : 7-9 excess. 
He olihcrvcs a deficiency of these individuals in respect to a career plan for 
Uusiuct'S. 'The pieseut data show a pairing with Weak Musculinc Component 
in two eases, against a par of 5.9. 



IV. RKL/VnON TO MKWVAl. UKMKN'I’ 

I tlir imx'iK wntfr was ii‘'si^;iuMl Hit’ task nf \niinns dL'lciiniiia- 

tiniis in moit’ cixiiiiuifialili'' :isp<Tls uf tiuMital funcMnn,-^ Alili<in^h ifu' .uea 
L’{)V(‘rr(! in tjic^e has hrcn a»iisi(U'rtaI, iiiul is here fniiml, tn hr lar^Tlv inJr- 
pcmlriu nf functions sn-callrd. llir pirstuii ajinliiiniis air in 

sojiir rrsjiccts favnruMe for (ihsrrviiiiz siirli rrhirinn^lup as may rvi'.t. Con- 
tain of die tiaiis arc hy Jrfuiitum auicciued with iukdlvcioil attiiudr^, r.^r., 
L’reativr-Inluiuvr, Ciihnral; others iimch Irs*, s(t, r.^., Hiistalilr AuIomcmiuV 
I'upclitm'f Inhihitril. Moreover, vhe conenn lune is willi Unt one i\tHMne 
of the iiiii(ze. A hnVf rxaininal inn nf ilirfr i ehLtifJnvJliJl^ nKi> ilirn lie i>ll‘riril 
for the pir^riU inatriial. Tlie ifrnrial pinrednio is ir» take up in Miaessinn 
these nini'e <|naiilitaTive “p\''‘^'hoinel rir" feaimrs, desr rihioj,^ rhe rehiiicni 
wliicli certain innrr irlevant inrinlieis nf ihr nait-M'iies sustain to racli. 

Ai.Pir \-Vi H»AT. 

This is llu' fiHU'iinn nin-st rlosrly etintNiiondin^ tn ilir cnininnn coriceiHiou 
nf tQ (ch \V(‘lls and Sava|:e, '4.^; also Ilnntnii '4*), p. I4H). ^[nle specid* 
cully it is ctuicenKul with e fleet iveiu'‘=is it\ inuiiatiiiip; verhal lelaliomliips, and 
is ninre weif^hted for alert ness than foi hreadili nr deptli nf intellect. How 
do purticipunls rated as ootslnndiiPz in various ileni-' of the tr,ut->erir> com- 
pare in rrsprci to this function, with each otlier aiid with t)ir prniip .as a 
wlupir? 

Ikir the soundness ehis-'Cs the central tendencies of this iiicasuir jiri’ 

at par dirou^liotit. Tlie distriluitifins, especially in tlir class show a hi- 
inudal tendency; this may he pro^fressive as one reaches Irs^ ade<iuate adjust^ 
incut levels; controls may he avaiiahlc to chock liiis piiint, Jt is as tinm^li 
less adripiatc adjustment weie apt to lie associated witli irlati\ely hi^^li nr 
low IQ levels. A trace <»f this is also piexait in the alpha -^(‘lhid disnil'iu- 
tiuu for Ihisic Peisonuliiy Intev^iated, hut central teiuleiuy i> a( par. 

In the case of Sensitive vMfecl, the alplia-verhal distiihiiiiipn is clearl> 
skewed toward ihe i\i^th end; of the 41 casus involved, Ih are one si^iun oi 
nifjre ahovc the t:eneral collr^u* mean. 4 Ins tendency is of interc'^i foi its 
occurrence in a Jindriple choice, fixed answei function nf the ini ell eel, 'I'lie 
conception nf sensitive affect previously outlined would afijilt latlier to 
creative intellection, hut here it seems iilso to favor the sulective (nmlriple 
choice). Now it has appeared fioni other studies with this maieiial, that 
ihe^e creative and selective intellectual fnnelion-^ tin not lun a pairdlel course; 

"lojr nniri' tUiailL'd i1i‘'rus‘'i»>ii of riielhuds, ( f. MS. 

I7S 
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tlic veiy high selective intellects teiuliiig to perform less well in a creative 
test. Sensitive Affect does not tlicn as such predispose to creative activity, 
but is similarly favoinhle to sicillcd routine functioning. As Kcnipf ('41) 
has j}ut the matter from a different angle: 

... Its superior sciisilivcnesa Eor (hsciiminatiiig weak slinuiH, hence 
hs sense of impDrtanct of iiuuntc differences in causes aiul effect . . . 
make the leaser variaviov^s of this type from the hardy uorin exceptionally 
fitted . . . hence its population propoi'don is iiic reaped in the skilled 
professions and clerical vocations. 

The Vital Affect scores arc sid)scaiitially at par for the genern) Study 
group, though it is well to keep in mind that their alpha test scores would 
thcnisrlves run some half a sigma above those of tlic College as a whole. 
Hland Affect has a similar central tendency, hut the dlstrihution is moic 
rcguUir, and the range is smaller. 

Dominance of Mtwd [DM) shows a flattened spread in alpha-verbal, 
that is to say a tendency for tltis trait to be shown at the extremes of the 
aljdia-vcrhal distriliiition, such as was reinaiked in connection wltli the 
“.soundness’' classes, Without distinctive features arc tlic aiplia-vcrhnl clis- 
tribiuions for Jllli, POR. SI, IDL, PSMj SCU, PGC, LPF. Verbal 
Facility shows a slight excess in tile bighest ranges of vcrbaUalpIia, l)ut central 
tendency is close to par. Inarticulate runs but slightly below par, with an 
especially regular distribution. Even the .small and specialized Creativc- 
Uuuttivc group covers the same range as the o the is, though the test scores 
wnidi! rui\ higher by perhaps a iiuartcv sigma. The Creative-Intuitive trait 
has, ns alrciuly indicated, no simple relation to formal test functions. 

ALPIlA-NUMnKR 

As the name implies, this test series is organized along tlic lines of the 
preceding, hut deals with (luantltaiivc processes. In the soundness classes, 
the ilLstrihutions arc similar to the verbals; but tlic C class is notably regular, 
with an excess of eases at the high end, such as i.s not seen in tlie verbal func- 
tion- 4‘Juse cases invite clinical scrutiny, with the suggestion that this 
fcatuie may occur with greater frequency among those still less soundly 
integrated. The corresponding Basic Pcrsniiality Less Integrated group, 
luiwcver, shows only a trace of this tendency. 

Like its verbal counterpart, alpha-number gives a flattened distribution 
for Sf 'A, but the skewing to the high end is reduced. Sensitive Affect seems 
to influence llic more 5id)jcctive, verbal, ratlicr than number operations. Tlic 
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Vitiil Afkct Kruup is llaMmcJ, with its ltd Hal U-iulciicv liltlr 

than for the vcrhul series i a r(Nult diflieult to uiulcistund a', yet. 

Mood-Jnniliiaiiee is a^aiii tlistiiiKinslied tor tlie Ihiliic^s of ii^ alplia- 
numher disti ihution and excess of eases at the lihdi end. 'J'lie POk seorr^ 
run sli^thcly hi^dicr for alpha-inimkr than for the \ei[>al connteipart ; and 
the flaltcncd distrilnuion» skewed to the hifrli eml, appears a^ain witli Self- 
conscious-introspective. Willi Crcalivc-Tiitnitive it tends in tin' oilier diu C' 
tioii; as licrc conceived Cicative-Intuitivc! is de/initely vnhah not a (|iianlita* 
tive function, and iiiiinher facility is at :i discouiil. An excess nl M'o.rs 
is found with Physical Science iM*>li\'ations, as one windd ruificii»atc. In- 
articulate on tlic nlhcr hand, yields a marked excess towanis its low <nd, 
hut this low end is itself relalively ; only two of the dd cases involved 
have scores heinw the Keneiul mean for alpha-iininhei. In N'erhal TaciJily on 
the other hand, I I Individuals scoie one-half sif*ina or iiion! lu-low llik liiiiil, 
thouj^li the total t^roup raIl^;es to the lii^hesi scores, and the dilleience of the 
means does not reach statistical “significance/' Veihal iNicility appear^, how- 
ever, more, heavily discoiinteMl in alpha-nuinher tluin is liiariicnlatcne-^. Idke 
its verbal convener, al|)ha'miiiiher is represented tlirouiiliout its rain^e ia Lack 
of Purpose and Values, and shows no departure ftoin ^^lauji lunjiis. 

Vi lutAi.-NuMia-R Iki)i:x 

It seemed desirable to state the iclationdiip per individual, of tlie semes in 
the verbal and numher portions of the picseiit alpha test. I'lie index 
used for this purpose is the verbal score divided hy ilic luiinher slMic, In 
the present population, the vehal scoie^. run somewhat liyiei than the num- 
ber scores; the avcrai^e for this index approximates 110. In a specilically 
technical schoid, the rcveisc would prohahly attain; the innteiial cited in 
Wells ,'ind Savaiie (’43) siiir^fests a figure in the neigh! »oi hood of 03, I'lie 
liighcr this figure is, the greater is the veihal tendency as compaietl with 
tlie i|iiantitative. 

"Pile question is wliether this verbal or ipianritativc tendency slums any 
sjiecial relationships to members of the present trait-.sei ies. ^Plie J 

“soundness’' classes distribute in subslaiUially similar fashion; singularly, 
there appears loss spiead of this index in the (] cln>s. It is thus impossihle to 
look upon extremes in either direction of this fiinctitni, as a liability in 
“soundness,” for the range here represented. It is still muic than possible 
that “unsound” individuals would sliow' greater tendency in c.xtieiiu's in 
either direction, Naturally, the material tlirous n<j litrht on this point. 

Cm Te^polulingi3^ the Ihisic Pcisonaliiy categories, 71/7/ and 11P[., ''how 
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siihfitrtntiaily similar fi^iures, si^^mas apprnximal'cly I 5. Sensitive Affect siis- 
taijis the slightly verhni trend of Ihisic Personality' Less Intcjrratcd with a 
mean index of 116, si^ma 25, more spread tlian this function usually shows. 
The same is true of Mood Ooiniiiance, though the spread is somewhat less, 
sif^iiiJi 1*1. For Vital Affect the index is substantially at average, and the 
spread substantially less, sit^nia a little under 13, For Sclfconsdous-Iiitro- 
spcctive the index and spread are a^ain increased, the situation about as in 
i\Iood' Dominance. For Creativc-Intiirtive the index is increased to 126, 
with si^ma of 16; brarinrr out the verbal conception of the Creative-Intuitive 
trait. Similarly, Verbal Facility t:ives the liiiilicst (most verbal) rati<J ob- 
served except Cieativc-fjitiiilive, 1 19; the CR of its difference from Inarticu- 
late is 2.49. /V/’ i'oninf, Pliysical Science Motivations yield the lowest 

ratio here observed, lOS, and one of the smallest spreads, sij^ma 12.^"* A 
nearly identical situation is presented for 1 jiarticiihite, whiclt hears oiit the 
rchitionshlps of Inarticuhitc and Physical Science IMotivntions elsewhere 
noted, Tlic fi Jill res for Lack of Purpose and Values arc at avcnip;e. 

'Wliile the trends arc consistent, titc differences arc obviously small, with 
nttaimnent of statistical significance only for such extremes as between Crea- 
tive-Intuitive and Pliysical Science AJotivations. The cjijiical siirni/icance of 
the vci’bah(piantitativc dichotomy is scarcely an open question, and is often 
con\'enieiitly available through sucli comparisons us SAT and AlA'T scores, 
or the v^crbal and quantitative portions of the corresponding ACli procedures. 

Thus, a greater facility of women as compared with men, in dealing witli 
multiple choice material of a verbal type, has long been accepted. Some 
ligtit on the basis of this difference may he derived from the findings of Selty.er 
(^45, pv 43), as to the heluivioi- of these tests in lus Wcak'^Iasculinc Com- 
ponent group, td though lie cautions that *' weak-masculine'* must not be 
considered as equivalent of ''strong gynic.*’ This Weak- Masculine does, 
however, sluiw a coiitparutive facility with the present verbal tests, and a 
difficulty with corresponding numher tests. This is clearest for the follow- 
ing functions, cited for diffeienees beuveen means in Strong and Weak 
Alasctiline Coin|uinents, with critical ratios thereof (based on PK) (Table 4). 

It may be noted tltat while this dirfevcnce in the allied Scholastic Aptitude 
T'est is less clear than for Alpha-Verbal {CR 2.28 as against 3-94), the 
dirference for the corresponding Mathematical Attainments Test, in the oppo- 

“•'‘'I'htr UiiTcreiii.c in vcrlial-nuniljci iiiilcx for lilt me a ns of Pliysical Science Motivn- 
fions aacE Cieativc-Eiuuiuve yields a crilical rntln of 1.5H; a\iUe lUe most "signlfi- 
caiii'’ di (Terence among those oliscrvcd. PriiicJil ralioa nf present reference are 
based on standard errors of diifercnce. 
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>itc {liiccti(ui of couiH*, has ii j^ra<lr of siViHliraTKi' Minilur in iluii fni Alpha- 
Niinihcr {(^R 2.24 as against 2.12). Hnr it scnns prriini'iii in nnir thai 
Alpiia^NiinilMM' nm<isls in larpp part <►( compnlational niah'iial, in whii li 
wnuicn uiT nut at rlu^ Ukulvtinia^v tUiu app^av^ in uunnaual ov.iuaial n( \\\v 
‘‘iL'asnnin^’* 

SiMrni.Asrii* Apti i nni, S.i’f 

( I'imiri'-s fioin Cnlli';^p Rvcmds Oilia*) 

'riiis is a K’lianl test of fariliiy in ilcalin^ illi voihriL syiuhnls piobahly 
nane involved with aclik-vcmciu tliaii a puMliMuinantly sprrd te^-t of ilii‘ 
Alpha h'pe, hut less than thosr of vocahiilan nintzr. 'I'hcic is no loasun to 
aiitiiipaU' a rehilionsliip wuh llif “souiidiK''Hs'’ classes and ihhh* is found; in 
all three classes, the ilisi i ilniliini of I hr iS\/7' rating's has n similar ranp;e 
and form. 

The initstandinuly I(leati(»nal (IDL) type of iiuliviilual, however, nin^ 
ahouL a half si^jma higher than the Stndv in trpneral, nearh a sipna 

hi^ther than the Cnllei^e piipulatinn as a wliide. 'riie Chilniral (dJ*) ^^roup 
Liends fn^her vstiil; there is a notalde excess (jf scores f.S sij»ina anil nioie 
above tile general collei^e population. It is especially to he ob'eived that this 
iV//7’ mean scoie is ft« ilie Ci cative- Intuitive t^roiip actually not ipiiie as 
hi^h a< foi the lileatHinal ; in consonance with tlie imporlant educational 
prinrlph' that multiple chniee (fixed ansu'er, closed end) I asks do not leacll 
the iiutdlect in its creative functions. 

M A’l in:M.vucAi, Attain mi^nts '14 st, MA'T 
(l"i^nres from ColIe|;e Records ()flice) 

'I'his is a lest cm lespo^diIl^; to iS//7\ hut dealing with ipiantitalive instead 
of veilial functions. In relation to smindness cliis^es, it hcdiaves Munrudiat 
differently from S.dJ\' the C clas*. h:i'^ a flatler divti ilnilion, the Ii cho^ is 
distinguished hy an excess of the higher df.77* scores. 'Die J clas'^ doe^ not 
have ii-i share of these liijzlier score>. 

'The Ideational i^roiip rales rdimit half a Muma lower in MJT tlian it does 
in SJT. A verhali/ed concepiion of Ideational, anil the i)ariicul:ir way in 
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wliicli this ^roup was selected, can both contribute to this. On tlic other 
hand, the l^hyslcal Science Motivations group have in I\fAT the iilLMitical 
mean seme that the Ideational v^vmip have in SATj again about a sigma 
higher than the general College population for tins test. In the iNIatlic- 
in at leal Attainment Test, the Physical Science j\Iotivations mean differs 
from that for Ideational with a GR of 2.77, 

Vocabulary Rangk 

For the soundness classes, mean and sigma arc substantially at i)ar for the 
ABO groupings, Ifnt there is some dchciency of the highest Yocahuhirj’ scores 
ill the A class, and the C class has a dc/icicncy in tlic lowest vocabulary 
grades. Vocahiilaiy range is more environmentally conditioned than is tlic 
verbal alertness function of the Alplia Lest, and a knowledge of words 
rather than of tilings or of one’s fellow -men is a recognized pattern of 
“escape/’ 

In the trait-series proper, Vital Affect Is at par both as to score and 
spread. Practical Organizing bas a very slight excess, and a similar reduc- 
tion in spread ; the deviations of Selfoonscioiis-Introspcctive are in the same 
direction but minimal in amount. Fveii Creative-Intuitive shows a vocabu- 
lary excess of only some 5 per cent, ivitli normal spread j tiunigli this 5 per 
cent equals nearly a srgiiin, and is among the larger psyclionictric differences 
related to these liuils. A critical distinction is presented between Verbal 
Facility and Inarticulate, The means arc about half a sigma apart; the 
higlicr score indeed altaclics to Verbal Facility, but the difference is liardly 
what the de/uiitions (pp. 154, 155) would suggest (OR 2.41). 

CoNon.vsi'D Rorscjiacu, Rhsponsk Numbivr 

Jn this procedure, the regular Rorschach cards are used, but the response 
time is liniilctl to one minute, and the cards arc viewed in tlic normal orienta- 
tion only. 'Fhe general effect of this procedure for a group of this kind is to 
diminish the response nnmhcr by about dO per cent, and to make the average 
ratio of whole to detail responses about I : 1.6. 

Vital Aflcct individuals yield a relatively large number of responses, their 
mean being .iKnnt half a sigma above the generality. The apparent meaning 
of this is niodilicd hy the consideration tlnit the Just So group also ranges 
abont a quarter-sigma in the same direction. The proportion of F+ re- 
sponses among these Just-So individuals should be a critical datum. Kor do 
the Inhibited group show a reduction that might be expected, but arc also 
soJnc^Yh^lt above par. The largest response mini her might be looked for in 
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ilio Crcnlivc'liituitiv4' iruujp; tluy mv iulnnllv *in ii p;n \y‘\\U V'il.il AUc^i 
hilt with a iiuich greater spiciul, *'ij!in:i l,^ insiiMil (jf ihr that ail.uhc's if' 
most of tlu^r functmn?. K^pcciiilly ciiiiral in fliis tiir rninpari^-nii 

of Inai ticnlate and Vcrhal Facility, 'I'hcc iirliially iciur-riii thr rMicincs 
ol)>crv(‘(h 24:32, (^R 2.52. Hut it will lx* clear tliat rcspniiM- nunihrr, 
wliilr sympttMnatic, is far from diaj^iioslic for the traits. 

CoNDLS'SH) RoRSCIIACII, UU'llKISS ( iH MU, 

In the railicr Rorschach liiciatiirc, a considt'iahlc role was plau’d In the 
concept of Koartatiiin, ciisloiiiarily rendeied as ‘‘cmi^ti iclinii** ; a rwiu'ial 
[xjvci’t)' of rispoiise (for fuillier discussion, cf. Khipfer am] Kelley *42). 
No correspoiulin^r neeil st'nns to have been felt for a catefiory to iliautte its 
opposite, althniii^h there were alliisiniis to a conelative lUl/tficmnfh 'J'lic 
reason for this may lie that the interest of workers with the iiuthml lias cen- 
tered heavily upon (pinlitative differeritiation in response pa Items, with lef- 
cvciice to diffeientiatitm kA hut^ely non-iutelleclual traits. 'I'lio i elation of 
the present material to the vaiious correlations that have been piopost-d in 
this field, is a topic that calls for separate treiilincnl. On the other liniul, 
there scujii appeared a need In material such as the jue'ient, to reduce the^c 
various response patterns to some coiiiiiioii dciioiiiiiiatoi (if *‘ho\v much,’' 
in a (pialitative seiwe, one seemed to make of the lit^uves, irrcspeclive of bal- 
ances between Color, Movement, etc. So far, this remains at tlic level of 
a sinii>le ratini^, as essay examinations aie rated, on an j'lUCIJ scale. Mainly, 
the f^rarle is assigned on the basis of developments in Odor, Movement, 
Orij^inaliiy, and Ortzani/ation. Naturally there h a j^ood deal of association 
with response imniher, hut discrepancies arc too important for re>ponse niiin- 
her to serve a criterion for the individual ease. 

Amnntz the soundness classes, there is a slitzht trend to higher raiinjz;s In 
the a class. 'J'his is not so much an (*xc(‘?»s in the upper richness ^rade, ns 
deficiency in the lower ones. A ^zrade below 72-1- is assi^,me(l only mice amon^ 
the 33 participants involved, 23 times amonn the 157 J an-d 11 paiticipatus. 
Afzain arises the ciuestion Innv far such a irciid to ^rt eater rK4inc>s would 
hold for decreasing' "soundness” lieyund the limits of lolciaiue in the proi^ent 
Study. Scrutin\' of such control material as is available may clear up this 
point. Theoretically, Sensitive Affect siumid yield an exerss in the richer 
grades; it clearly does not do so, which poses a pioblein upon which further 
stiifly is again more proruiihlc than present ratioiiiilizaiion. 

\ntal Affect distributes at par with ratings over tlie entire range. It is 
slightly richer ilian llland Affect, which ha^ 10 om of 3d ratings of 1) or 
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below, where Vital Affect has 3 nut (ff 37. Iffit tiic siuiilluoss nf the tiiffer- 
ence is more critical than its dircctiun; median ratings vary only as C and 
6'-)-, Nui- arc distinctive features in this respect presented by the tralt- 
pioups JIIB, PSiM, sen, PF. }DL, m PGC. Only in the ease nf Cieatlve- 
Intiiitive is tlierc distinct iicjid towards the hijjher ratings, especially in the 
absence of ratings below C. 

DimcuLT 11 LOCK. Ass EM nuts 

Of the test functions here considered, tlic comprehension of space relation- 
ships is best represented through the live more dinicult of tlic Harvard block 
Asscnihlies, With reference to various c:ltcgorie^s of tlic trait scrler', this 
fiijictinn behaves as follow.^: 

'^rhe Sensitive Affect group yields a mean score of 58 seconds, differing 
negligibly from tlie general average, with a somcwliat smaller spread. The 
Just-So group is similai as to menu, hut its spread, consistent!}', is but little 
liver half tiiat in the norm group (sigjna 16.4). The Ideational group 
agjiin scores siihstaiuially at par, as does the largely overlapping Cultural. 
’’J'he critical situation here is witli Physical Science jMotivatioiis, where if 
anywhere, superior performance should he shown. "J'lic mean is actuallj' 
the fastest of those observed, aiul the spread relatively small (sigaui 17), 
hut the margin is negligible. Scores for the Asocial and Sociable SCjB group.s 
arc suhstaiitially at par. 

'riiiis the elsewhere indicated relationships of dealing with things as against 
dealing with ideas nr otlier persons, are nol: sustained in re.spect to this 
related test procedure. It is not impossible that more thorougli exploration 
of the function would conform more to the supposed pattern, hut the rela- 
tionship can hardly he conspicuous, As things stand, the data testify to a 
relative independence of aptitude and iiiclinatHui. Tlie inclination, the 
rowiird the physical or mechanical universe evinces some (negative) 
rd.'itionship townnls ideational and social traits; hut among corresponding 
tiiiiitiitles , less interplay is shown. Kxtnnsic factors may well be at work 
here; inecliam'cal pursuits are in average less reputable in the local culture, 
tlian ideational ones. 

As a criterion of profit from current academic contacts, may he considered 
the percentage of courses given a “High Approval" rating (cf, Savage, ’45). 
Kor tile participants in three successive 3 'ear groups, the percentages of tliesc 
High Approvals are cited hy Savage as 36, 32, 29 (AVells ’45). AVIieii these 
j'.'itirigs are considered hy Soundness classes, or by trait assignments, the onl 3 " 
(Icv'iatioii of prc.sent moment is with the small Creative-Intuitive group, who 
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stum' f'^jircially fc‘w instiuiaN nf Ui’l'Ii Api'M^val, 'l‘liis ini'ilu hi* niKliM^tuml 
(HI ilir piiphihI (jI siHvializrd (l(‘iii;ni(K li> dii* hiK’lhirx n'lHrsiMUcd, In Hir 
inatfi'ial Imm<* rxaiitiiicil, a hMuInicy ni:i\^ W miUal, m pivo Flji'li Ap)>ioval 
fuapu'udy to tciu lun'^ \\v.\n m \lus dili'cioiui* p;uUv:ol:\\ly 

niiiikrd for tlir Cmif’ive'Intuitivr ^nnip. 'Flir followiiu^ ('Taidr S) pi\fs 
tile fie(iU(Mici(*s iif Uiph Approval course ratiiiU'' whicli :n(' 4(1 pn ernl 
aiul above, for paihcipaiUs >vli(> aie in vailons trair v-las'-ifiraiions, L'mii* 
pill able fretpieiu itN for leactier approval :ue piveii in tlir aJjaciaU enlnnin. 

I'AHIl, S 
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35 

31 


(Thus tlie lliiih Appioval ratini^s exceeileil the critical pniptpirion (4(l%‘ ) 
of all course in 4^ per cent oj tlioie in Sonridne^s LMas^ ,7 ; in 

2H per cent of tho^e in Soundness Cln'^s //. 'J'o MVnclieis, C'las> J pave 
coinpaiahle appin\al in per cent of it> nundx'i ; Class li piive this aiJpnnal 
in 20 per cent of its nnniher, ) 

'Die total sample pi\lnii lise to the above (»hsei various is relaiivelv *>10:111. 
As cdsewbere Indicated, it inclinle'^ but partial and variable >('pnu‘rils of (he 
i:inpes in the dilTeient hinctions studied. Cndei sncli ciicumstancis ohM'iva- 
li(ni*. like these s(‘iVi* ind<‘ed to tppen /i«'lils of iiiipiiiy, Inn liodiiii^ aie not 
to l>e looked on as i epiescntalive of larper oi ililteieni populations, \[oie 
specilically, siihsiarttial con elation^ nol found here, should bo expected 
between trails like Ideational nr Culluial and the conventional intellifrence 
tests, if we could ha\ e iiieiisures of ilinii to cover their i:iiipes ainunp jioinial 
pe<jple. "J'lie same wMUild be true ol Veil):il b'acility in its j^iveo iletinilion, 
tlujupli iniiclt less so if it were piven a coiinotarion of loipiaciu . (July an 
upper ctiiNt of these ideational tt:iiN i> repiescnied aiiionp all ihe ]>Tesrnt 
pai ticiparits, whether they are iJeationally de^ip^^^tted m not. On tin* other 
liami, a widi‘ laope of P)iy>ical Scii'oe(‘ Motivniion^ leiHi'^en ted anionp 
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them, and the block assembly test used hardly picks it up at all, This may 
be taken to typiiy the issue between the two types of data; the traits, which 
ratlicr denote attitudes, and the tests, which are here concerned with 
capacities, aptitudes, or achievements. Wide differences of opinion, not to 
say prejudice, exist as to the weights that should he given to these in the 
assessment of career fitness. The present e.xpcriencc, within and outside of 
the Study proper, has been marked- by a growing estim,Ue of the extent to 
which attitudinal factors like incentive, fi.xity of purpose, and direction of 
interest, are able to compensate for apparent liabilities in the areas to be 
readied by aptitude measurements, Much remains to be done in the fields 
of aptitude-achievement, perhaps more In basic abilities of the ideas-things- 
persons order than in assessments of specific occupational skills. But the 
greater need appears to he for refinements in the assessment of normal 
attitudes, somcwliat along the lines on which Kuder has contributed a sub- 
stantial beginning. Other bases, concerned with principles rather more than 
with techniques, are also taken up in a succeeding chapter. 



V. TRAIT INTERRELATIONS 

Chapter IT discussed the conceptual status of the several trait designations, 
Unstable Autonomic Functions, etc., mentioning certain relations to other 
variables of thd research, especially the ABC ^'soundness*’ classifications. (For 
a discussion of relations to body build, cf. Hooton ^45, pp. 93-102.) The 
present chapter takes up the relationships of each trait, Unstable Autonomic 
Functions, etc., to its congeners.®® 

For each trait there arc accordingly presented (a) pairs observed which arc 
clearly in excess of the chance expectation, (b) pairs similarly observed 
which are clearly deficient in relation to the chance expectation; but except 
as specified, only where the conditions yield a CRj derived as described, of 
2 or more, 


Unstable Autonomic Functions (UAF) 

Sensitive Affect (SFA) shows a 16 : 6,2 excess. The relationship of these 
processes has long been recognized (and its nature long disputed) but its 
present expression might well be larger if the criteria could be further refined, 
especially in the direction of separating out the various autonomic functions 
for differential instability. As already hinted, there is no reason to look upon 
the various autonomic functions as equally related to ‘‘sensitivity of affect," 
even in its more usual sense. 


^Tlic simple way lo express the rclalionships of pairs such as these, is by the ratio 
between the observed times a given pair occurs, and the number of pairs most likely 
to Dcciii- by chnnee, This, however, does not express the likelihood that such 
a relation would also occur by chance. The criterion mainly used here ls[ a critical 
ratio determined by "an approximate hut conservative estimate of the square root 
of chi-square"; the normal formula being the diUerence of observed and expected, 
divided by the square root of the expected (developed in the Harvard School 
of Public Health; recoTnmended fnr these purposes by Dr. C. R. Daering). This 
formula yields a critical ratio lower than more elaborate procedures. "When this 
critical ratio is greater than 2, it follows that the Chi-square of the corresponding 
fourfold table is greater than 4," Occasional effort is made to deal with instances 
where CR by this method is lower than 2, but the presentation generally is concerned 
with the instances where CJi is 2 or above. Some calculations were also made by the 
standard errors of percentages (Garrett, H. E. ''Statistics in Psychology and Edu- 
cation," 1941, pp, 226-229). Data in the form here available do not lend themselves 
relevantly to analysis by groups larger than pairs (e.g. "clusters") whatever the 
statistical feasibility. 

In a sufficient number of cases, critical ratios above the present 2.0 limit will them- 
selves occur by chance, risk assumed in any statistical inference, In a universe 
where there is no assoclatiau, the standard Chi- aqua re procedure is expected to 
yield, by chnnee, 5 per cent of critical ratios over 2. In the present universe 29 
per cent of the critical ratios are above this limit, their significance being further 
safeguarded by the aforesaid conservatism of the present procedure as compared 
with the normal Chi-square fornuila. One must be prepared however, for occasional 
"significant" associations which it is impossible to rationalize. 

185 
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Inhibited (IHB) shows agani an 18 ; 6.8 excess. It will be recalled that 
IHB does not here refer to motor functions, but Is defined as more of a consci- 
entious self-restraint. The problem is as elsewhere, the nature of the relation- 
ship; some autonomic overactivity would be a natural reaction to conflict 
situations which the quality of IHB would set up- On the other hand, if 
one’s nature is such that a large ainoiint of energy is discliargccl antonomi- 
cally, Inhibition as above is a natural manifestation at voluntary and intcl* 
Icctual levels (cf. also under Inhibited with reference to Self conscious-intro- 
spective, p. 193) . 

Selfeonscious-Introspcctive (fi/) shows a 19 '9.1 excess. This may be con- 
sideved to have much the same dynamic as the UAF/IHB relationship. It 
call be also, that increased organic sensations accompanying mar Iced auto- 
nomic activity, have their own capacity to focus the subject's attention 
“inward-^' 

Physical Science Motivations (PSM) shows a 9 : 4.5 excess. Why a person 
of PSAI characteristics should tend to autonomic instability is baffling. It is 
more conceivable that XJAF should turn one in the direction of PSAd through 
a negative association of its own with social traits.^'* Tet, except as with 
Sli 3 ^ (excess for VAF 13:6,6, p. 199), these associations {XJAF/ASC, 
XJ AF/SCB) do not appear sufficiently pronounced to meet the present 
criteria of significance. 

Self-Driving {SDR) shows a 15 : 5.0 excess. This relationship, witli a CR 
unusually high for thcvse data (4.5), is scarcely one that would have been 
predicted. Yet it is capable of understanding, if one keeps in mind, as one 
should tluouglioiit, the specially selected cliaracter of the participants. There 
is no question that U/JF is a liability for sucli a group, and requires 
to be specially compensated to restore one's capacity to qualify. SDR is an 
attribute eminently fitted to do this. Their association in this way is of con- 
cern to the putative emotional tie-ups of autonomic processes. As previously 
indicated, the SDR complex is one figuratively well expressed as "cold 
strength," What is a person so characterized doing with VAFf Probably 
it is indeed an exceptional association, and relatively few 17 /i P's without it 
get into this Study group. The important thing is tiiat the two arc not 
mutually exclusive; outstanding XJAF can and here docs exist In the absence 
of an average development of the affective life. 

Vital Affect (FTA) shows a 1 : 7.3 deficiency; there is but a single indi- 
vidual ii\ whom the two are combined. This is again of critical concern to the 

^‘llecfluse the unstable individual seeks things, with their more formal and orfleily 
processes, where he is not exposed to the provoration of autonomic disturbances. 
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status of tile autononiic functions as carriers (to say iiotliing of initiators, 
James-Langc) of emotional functions. appear to be dealing with two 

types of emotional expression; one implicit, autonomic; the other explicit, 
summed up as Vital Affect; and either developed at the expense of the other. 
In the VXA person the physiological processes are better integrated for pur- 
posive conduct; JJAF is observed where they arc not so integrated. 

Basic Personality PIighly Integrated {BPH) 

It was remarked earlier that the associations between these trait ratings 
is complicated by the varying standards which apply to them. Probably this 
is most disturbing in the present instance, with BPIL As noted, this trait is 
assigned to about two-thirds of the present participants, and must be assumed 
to cover a considerably greater range in its function than is the case with 
other traits. The median rate of assignment in the categories not concerned 
with Basic Personality, is 46 (17-3%). It must therefore be assumed, and is 
so stated ps 5 '’chiatricany (p. 133), that it takes a considerably greater degree 
of sensitive affect to rate SVA, than of basic personality iiitegratiuii to rate 
BPH, Such disparity is much smaller between most of tlic traits, and less 
disturbing, but the effect here is largely to break down the significance of 
relutionsliips positive or negaLivc, that subsist towards the other traits, which 
are more distinctively “outstanding.” Of various traits examined, only 
three show relationships to BP PI, within significant limits. 

Practical Organizing {POP) shows an excess of 74 :56.5 to which the 
large number of cases accords significance in CR. Of the 95 cases of FOR, 74 
were BPPI. POR h apparently one of the principal criteria for BPPJ.’^^ 

Asocial {A SC) shows a deficiency of 7 : 14.3, the natural converse of what 
is found for Basic Personality Less Integrated, and a similar situation obtains 
with Lack of Purpose and Values. 

Unstable Autonomic Functions gave a negative trend just outside signifi- 
cant limits; weaker positive trends were indicated for VTA, PGC, SGB, 
BDA, and JS- 

Iii both basic personality ratings, and their near congeners the soundness 

■“All the value judgments in data like these (‘^veil-integrated," etc.) are subject 
to the concept of cultural relativity. Such tci;ms do not have similar meanings in 
all times and places. As Kenipf and others have pointed out, less kinetic but 
more sensitive type^j ma^r be the better integrated for secure, stable, easy living 
conditions, Nor need wc expect that in a Hindu culture for example, the association 
of UPH and POR would be anything like what it is here, Cl and CL might well 
replace POR as a criterion of what that culture regards as sound integration. (Cf. 
also for the Arab culture, T. E. Lawrence’s memorable passage PUlars of 

IVudoni, p. 42) beginning, “Arabs could be swung on an idea on a cord. . . 
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classifications, one may note that the lower extiemc, l^asic Personality Less 
Integrated (C) is more clearly differentiated than the upper, Basic Person- 
nllcy Highly Integrated (A). The /I soundness class was twice as numerous as 
the C class. The BPL category to follow, is clearly separated ixom BPH, with 
a considerable neutral area between, but there is no differentiation of inte- 
gration levels for the 153 cases that make up BPH. Apparently, though we 
are moving in that direction, we are not yet so sensitive to outstanding effec- 
tiveness of basic personality, as we arc to its shadings towards lesser degrees 
of organization. If we had a selection of the 38 best integrations among tlie 
whole 257, as BPL represents the 38 judged least integrated, wc could antici- 
pate degrees of association possibly more marked than are shown with BPL. 

Basic PersonalitYj Less Integrated (BPL) 

Associations with this category are the natural opposite of those with Basic 
Personality Highly Integrated and somewhat stranger, because BPL repre- 
sents n group selected for maxiiniim tolerable deviation from the standards 
set up, while BP 11 represents relative conformity to them, already men- 
tioned for its negative association with Unstable Autonomic Functions. 

Vital Affect (FT A) records only one assignment of this pair of traits, 
against a chance expectation of nearly eight. The impression is coniirincd 
that the basic personality ratings arc only less heavily loaded witli judgments 
of tlie "affective*’ life, than with the social. 

Sensitive Affect (SV/1) yields an excess of slightly over 14 : 6.5, much 
smaller discrepancy than with Vital Affect but CR is higher, owing partly 
to a larger number of cases, and partly to what seems to the statistical lay- 
men an artefact of the data, which sends up CR when it is the expected cases 
which are fewer, rather than the observed ones. 

Bland Affect (BD/1) is penalized in significance by this ennsideration, 
falling outside limits, thougii with an over 2 ; 6.9 deficiency. It is no mat- 
ter for surprise if BDA turns out the least vulnerable of the affect groups. 

Jv\st-So (JS) is distinctive in failing to meet its quota here as well as in 
Basic Personality Highly Integrated, and by an only slightly smaller margin. 
The cases of JS arc concentrated in the sixty-odd individuals who ranked 
between the BPH and the BPL rating. This argues against a proposed 
ranging ci JS as a basic personality category in its own right, representing an 
overplus of the integrations constituting BPPL 

Creative- Intuitive (CI) has a 7 ’.2.5 excess. This accords with the com- 
mon view of the association of creative faculties with less stable general 
integrations. 
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Asocial (ASC) has a 10 :3. 6 excess. It renews the question of semantic 
j’ather tlian actual correlation. But it is probable that in these cases there 
were more positive indications for the BPL. rating, otherwise the cases would 
have gone into the middle group, as with Just-Sn. 

Human Values (HF) shows a nearlj^ 1 : 5.9 deficiency, barely within 
significant limits, for the same reason as with VTA. These two categories, 
vital affect and social adjustnnent, represent the main ^‘carriers of th^ load*' 
for the higher integrations of basic personality and for the closely allied A 
class of "soundness.^’ 

Lacic of Purpose and Values {LTV) could again raise the questions of 
semantic correlation. Its 25 : 8.3 excess yields one of the highest CR\ in the 
material. Only 13 individuals, about one-third of the total BPLj got into 
the BPL group without it; as there were but 16 individuals who got into 
the BPH group with it. It must be remembered however that BPL still 
represents a fair level of integration, and LPV cannot be considered to repre- 
sent as such a tendency to disorganization, may in some sort even protect 
against it, in the fashion of Bland Affect. Those who cherish few values, 
harbor few conflicts. 

It remains to be seen how far such characteristics as the above are valid 
for organismic stability under stresses, as this is what Basic Personality 
essentially denotes. War conditions have provided special validating circum- 
stances for the present ratings in Basic Personality as well as other traits, 
and they are separately considered as such (cf, Heath, pp. 101 ff, ; Hooton 
pp, l7l if,). It is also an 'Open question in what respects an immediate 
objective test of tins basic function is given in the experimental stress pro- 
cedures as developed by Ligon, Murray, and others, as well as various ex- 
pressive movements; but the outlook in this direction is promising. 

Dominance of Mood {DM) 

Verbal Facility {VF) furnishes an excess of significance, 17 : 7.4. Inarticu- 
late balances it with a corresponding deficiency trend of 1 i5.7. The question 
is raised as to whether the more articulate individuals do not thus receive a 
liigher rating with respect to this variety of emotional process. Where there 
are marked changes in the facility of speech, this consideration is especially 
pertinent. Consistently, there is an excess for Cultural, 17 : 8.6. 

Physical Science jMotivations {PSM) sliows a trend to deficiency repre- 
sented by a ratio of 1 :5,1. As in the case of Inarticulate, there is but one 
individual in whom the traits coincide. It is understandable that mood 
dominance would be unfavorable to the objective thinking implicit in PSM. 
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Certain distastes ior this held in persons who show psychometric aptitude foi 
it, may be well accounted for on this basis (cf. Heath, p. 90, case 4). 

Dominance of Mood is by definition scarcely compatible with Hland Affect, 
but one case of coincidence occurs, a deficieiw of 1 ; 7.4, Such apparent con- 
tradiction can be understood only through the specific case. 

Vital Apfrct {VTA) 

Sociable {SGB) yields the most marked positive relationship shown by this 
trait. The two traits arc assigned in nearly the same numbers, and arc 
paired in a little over half the cases. It may surprise some that they arc not 
more associated, ns there is no question that Vital Affect makes one in 
general both more agreeable and effective company. 

Human Values (HF), a trait closely allied to Sociable, shows an associa- 
tion also well marked, 17 : 8.1. It \Yill he recalled that the trait does not 
have the implications for comradeship that are carried by Sociable, never- 
theless the presence of VTA seems to predispose in its direction. 

Practical Organizing (FOR) sjiows an association less marked, no more 
than 29 :19.2 excess, but significant through its larger number of cases, 
Selectional factors may operate here as with Sociahlc; VTA contributes to 
one’s effectiveness as an organizer of others’ activities, and would make one 
more sought after in this capacit 5 ^ This is what POR essentially denotes. 

Social Science Motivations {SSM) shows still significant though less 
marked association, 15 :8.9* Note that here tlic actual human contacts 
implied are reduced. It seems that this association with VTA must be in- 
direct, through the medium of ^'clustering” with Sociable und Humuu Values, 

One uf the dearest negative associations is with Lack of Purpose and 
Values; a 3 :11<3 deficiency, well within significance. As with Inhibited 
(see definition and comment, p. 142) it is borne out that VTA is concerned 
with life attitudes as well ns with the behavioral patterns in 'whose terms it 
has been defined. 

bland Affect {EDA) appears incompatible with VTA in the material if 
not b 3 ' definition; there is no case ot their meeting in the same individual. 
It may be observed that this is not the case with Sensitive Affect; the asso- 
ciation is negative, 4 : 8.9, but just short of the statistical criterion; tliere 
are four individuals in whom ^VA and )^TA are paired. 

Inhibited {IHB) and VTA arc also practically incompatible. They seem 
to meet in one individual, to a chance expectation of 9.9. As may be recalled, 
Jl'IB is here not an overt behavioral function but move of an attitude, and 
behavior resembling VTA can sometimes occur as a superficial compensation, 
as perhaps once in this material. 
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Inarticulate (I/IT) is also incompatible^ there is no instance of their coin- 
ciding, 0 ; 7.3. One may recall the stress laid in definitionj on the opposite 
speech habits of VTA. 

SHY relates to VTA practically as docs its near congener Sensitive Affect, 
above; negative, but not quite within signiheant limits. Neither statistically, 
does Asocial, though with a 1 : 4,7 disparity; as VTA cannot easily he dis- 
played save in a social setting, even the single coincidence observed is 
remarkable. 

Bland Affect { BDA ) 

Unstable Autonomic Functions {UAF) shows nothing like the dcficicjity 
that would be involved in a hypothesis of the traditional James- Lange type. 
Actually there are four pairs agaijist a chance expectation of 6.4. The 
relation to Basic Personality is in the expected direction, slight excess for 
Basic Personality Highly Integrated and a 1 ; 3.4 dcriciency for Basic Per- 
sonality Less Integrated- As noted, BDA ^'s incompatible with Vital Affect 
and with Sensitive Affect; Dominance of Mood included one participant who 
is also assigned BDA, against a chance expectation of 7.3. It is clear that 
BDA serves to characterize those whose affective-emotional reactions arc 
comparatively undeveloped. 

Bridging the interval to the trait-cluster of more intellectual activities, 
Verbal Facility also does not combine with BDA, against a chance expecta- 
tion of 8.3, and negative trends are observed for the intellectual congeners 
SI, IDL, Cl. Cultural has the most marked negative association in this 
grouping, a 1 : 9.7 deficiency. 

The more active social traits also show significant deficiencies. Sociable 
rates 1 : 9.9, Human Values 1 :7,2, With the traits of the affective-emo- 
tional cluster, the associations of BDA may be looked on as largely semantic, 
but this cannot be claimed for the intellectual and social spheres. BDA 
docs not furnish n soil on which the richer ideational and social life develops. 

Of the fewer significant positive associations the strongest is with Inar- 
ticulate, a 24 : 6.4 excess. The two traits occur in roughly similar niiinbcrs 
and coincide in two-thirds of the lAT cases. Inarticulate is, of course, the 
substaiitiid converse of Verbal Facility. 

Asocial {ASG) as a similar converse of Sociable, shows an excess of 9 : 4.3. 
The other trait in this group, Shy, is practically at chance expectation. The 
meaning of this is obscuTe, since Shy implies an affective development not 
readily compatible with BDA. 

The most interesting of these positive associations is with Pliysical Science 
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Motivations, a. 14 : 5.7 excess. This complements the iibove negative associa- 
tions of dealing with ideas or other persons^ hy a positive one for dealing 
with tilings. How far this is by individual inclinations, or fanfe de mieu.\, 
calls for clinical scrutiny, l^iit reference may be had to a situation previously 
mentioned for Dominance of Mood. One can get along witli a iiiiniinuiii 
of objective thinking in dealing with ideas (luiquantitatcd). Dealing with 
one's fellows requires somewhat more, but dealing with the physical uni- 
verse requires the most. It accordingly represents the universe where BD/l is 
at its greatest relative advantage. 

Sensitive Affect (SVA) 

Already noted have been the significant associations, positive with Unstable 
Autonomic Functions and Basic Personality Less Integrated, negative with 
Bland Affect. There is an excess of 12 : 6.2, for Self-Driving, probably 
to be understood as in the case of VAF; SDR helps to offset tlie liability 
of the other trait. For the rest they are most prominent in the intellectual 
sub-series. The excesses arc in the following ratios: Sclfconscious-Introspcc- 
tive 24:11.1; Ideational 17:9,2; Creative-Intuitive 11 : 2,7 ; Cultural 
25 : 9,2; Verbal Facility 19 : 7.9, no CR under 2,5. The obverse of Verbal 
Facilit]'', that is Inarticulate, tends to deficiency, 2 : 6,2. Of the 16 cases 
assigned Creative- Intuitive, 11 arc also assigned SVA. That is to say, the 
sensitivity to associative bonds in the thovight sphere which is the basis 
of the creativc-intuitivc, has gone along with an oversensitivity in affective 
response; though as is quite understandable, affective sensibility docs not in 
any such way involve the intellectual correlate, Relations to projective 
functions (e.g., Rorschach) as well as more quantifiable mental processes 
will be of interest for these cases. There is a further 14 : 7.5 excess for 
Social Science Motivations, which can be similarly understood on a common 
“ecrebro tonic'* basis (cf. p, 212). It 'Snakes sense" more readily than the 
association of SSM and Vital Affect. 

Other trends that may be noted are towards negative association with Prac- 
tical Organizing (11 : 16.2) and Pragmatic (9 ; 16,9) ; also to Human Val- 
ues (3 :6-9)- With Asocial and Sociable the associations are nearly at par. 
It is thus observed that Vital Affect disposes towards dealing with other 
persons, Bland Affect towards dealing with things, and Sensitive Affect to- 
wards dealing with ideas. 

JUST-So (/5) 

This is a category distinguished for its independence of the others in the 
series. Its only significant association is positive with Inhibited, approxi- 
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mately 13 : 6.7. Of the 35 JS assignments and 49 IMB assignments, die 
traits thus meet in 13 cases. The special meaning of 1MB may be recalled. 
One can understand that IHB would frequently limit behavior in a Just-So 
fashion, but not so well that Just-So traits should associate themselves 
specifically with the “moral” scrupulosities here subsumed under IHB, Of 
the 35 individuals rated Just-So, 28 are rated Basic Personality Highly 
Integrated, against a par of 20.8; two are rated Basic Personality Less 
Integrated, par 5,2. The remaining five were placed among the “indistiuc- 
tivcly integrated” group (p. 139), par 9.0, 

Self-Driving (SDR) 

This trait was previously distinguished for its associations with Unstable 
Autonomic Functions and Sensitive Affect. A similar relationship with In- 
hibited is indicated in a 16 : 6.9 excess. One could understand this In two 
ways. An excess of SDR is needed to maintain the inhibitions, and as with 
XJAFj it is required to boost individuals with such limiting traits into a “nor- 
mal” group. This may indeed be its principal role in the material, for its 
other positive associations, somewhat less marlced, ace with Ideational, Self- 
conscious-Introspective, and Shy, No semantic factor can be Involved here, 
and the associations should be understood as pertaining not to people in 
general, but to a group selected as is this one. Again there is no coincidence 
with Creative-Intuitive, but the chance expectation is only 2,2. 

Inhibited (IHB) 

Cuininerit is already made on this trait’s significant positive associations 
with U/IF, JSj and SDRj and its negative one with FT An The 
excess of nearly 23 ; 12.4 with Sclfconscious-Int respective is not surprising, 
but the dynamic is questionable. Abstracting Hamlet* s remark about con- 
science and cowards from its valuc-connotations, the purport is that where 
a personality is capable of adjusting itself in the comparatively facile 5/ direc- 
tion, it readily develops inhibitions about dealing with the environment in 
a more objective way. At the same time, nothing is more comprehensible 
than for an individual already inhibited in external contacts, to develop 
satisfactions of the autistic level represented by SF Clinical study may 
clear up genetic relationships for individual participants, and this is one 
of the cases where partial correlations may be of marked subsequent service. 

SHY has a somewhat stronger association with IHB, an excess of 24: 6.6. 
IHB denotes mental attitude rather than conduct pattern, and by their defi- 
nitions, SHY is practically a resultant of Inhibited plus Sociable, A manner 
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in 'which this could arise was discussed under a previous iicjulin^^ of Asocial 
(p, 160), that is, underlying Sociable traits mocllded by inhibiting nurturul 
factois. Sociable itself shows a 3 : 10-5 deficiency towards IHBj but it is 
worth noting that there nve three cases where the two uve coiubincd, SCB 
motivations being, comparatively, strong enough to break out of the SHy 
level, 

A 

Practical-Organizing [POR) 

This trait show^cd significant positive associations with Basic Personality 
Highly Integrated. In the subsequent material it is distlngiiislicd by nega- 
tive associations in the ideational complex of traits, the deficiencies being 
for Self conscious-introspective 12 :24.0; for Ideational 7 ;20.0; for Crea- 
tive-Intuitive 0 :5.9; for Cultural 7 : 20.0, One might look for negative 
associations with Inarticulate and Inhibited hut tiiesc arc actually close to 
par, as is the case with Asocial. A 3 : U.8 deficiency is observed for Phj^sb 
cal Science Motivations, further emplmsizing the special position that PSM 
seeins to occupy in relation to the social traits. POR here represents an 
^'executive'' dealing with other persons, as contrasted with ideas or with 
things; and the trait appears to be opposed ns well as contrasted, 

Practical-Organizing and Pragmatic were paired in 64 of the 90-odd 
eases in which each occurred. This number would probably be increased 
by a more precise evaluation of these traits, for by definition, Practical- 
Organizing is in large part r conduct phase of the incntnl attitude denoted 
by pragmatic. The two arc not, however, the synonyms that they could be 
taken for unless this distinction were made explicit- Sociable and Sliy, like 
Asocial above, also do not show associations that might he looked for, but 
arc close to par. 


Selfconsctous-Introspective (57) 

Significant positive associations have been demonstrated witli U/JF^ SFJ, 
SDR, and IHQ; its only negative one so far is that with FOR just mentioned. 
In the remainder of the ideational sphere it shows afiinitj' for Ideational, 
24:13.6; for Cultural 23 :13.6; and for Verbal Facility 21 : 1 L7. The 
Cultural trait is a natural reaction to Selfconscious-Introspectlve ; cultural 
Interest furnishes a content on rvhich 57 would feed. A corresponding nega- 
tive trend for Inarticulate, 4 : 9.1 may be cited. The question may be raised 
if the 5/'s wlio are talkative impress an interviewer witli their 57 trait, 
where die inarticulate fail to do so. It is not likely that the psychiatric 
experience involved would seriously miss this point; some occurrence of this 
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complication would be represented in the four pairings of Inarticulate and 
Selfconscious-Introspcctivc that do occur. 

Shyness is somewhat implicit in the SI definition, and it is not surprising 
to find a 23 : 11.9 excess for Sliy. Either could be reactive to the other j 
SI as a defensive adaptation to underlying shyness, or underlying SI making 
one dependent on these ideational resources, with consequent failure to 
develop social ap^tudes. There are persojialitics in which there is a better 
outcome, for the association of SI with Sociable is at par (presumably in- 
fluence of Basic Personality Highly Integrated). But SI does not appear 
a generally successful technique of personality adjustment. It has a 22 : 14.2 
excess for Lack of Purpose and Values, wliicli the fair number of cases 
-involved brings within significant liiniLs, As might he expected there is a 
negative association for Pragmatic, 13 : 25,0. 

Ideational (IDL) 

Significant positive associations of this trait have already appeared for 
SF/I and SDR and SI; negative for FOR. Explanation is needed for the 
lack of significant relation<;hip with Creative-Intuitive, though there is a 
6 : 3.4 excess; for considering the definitions, one could hardly be creativc- 
intuitivc without being ideational. Apparently this common area of meaning 
tends to be covered by Cultural rather than Ideational. IDL has a 28 : 11.3 
excess for CL. By definition it is a sort of watered-down phase of Cultural, 
with less favorable connotations (p. 151). It furnishes a basis for Verbal 
Facility, with which it has a positive association of 19 : 9.7. Pragmatic 
has a definition nearly the opposite of IDLj but the two arc paired in six 
cases, a deficiency of no more than 6 : 20,8. Worth noting in this connec- 
tion is a corresponding negative trend towards Human Values, with de- 
ficiency of 3 : 8,4 (cf. remark on Practical Organizing and Physical Science 
Motivations, p. 194). 

Creative-Intuitive { CI ) 

Cl has so far demonstrated significant positive association with Basic 
Person.ality Less Integrated, and negative with Practical Organizing only. 
This may be attributed to its small numbers, for it is as distinctive as 
any trait of the series. It is substantially included within Cultural; of its 16 
cases, 15 are also assigned CL. Ten have the Verbal Facility rating, de- 
noting a 10 : 2.9 excess, Bearing in mind that VF alludes to oral facil- 
tile question .is raised if this association is not heavily weighted by 
the interview conditions, which are especially favorable to facile and free ex- 
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press! on, Oral as a general social trait certainly need not be, and prob- 
ably is not associated irv suck measure with Cveative-Iiitaitive, Pragmatic, 
a substantial opposite semantically, has a 1 : 6.2 deficiency; this seems close 
to tJic attenuated extreme of association which is obtainable under tlie rather 
coarse rating procedure involved. The small numbers make it no more 
than suggestive, but one would scarcely suppose that more than half the 
chance expectation would be also assigned 'Tack of Puyjose and Values” 
(2:3.5). 

Cultural (CL) 

The significant positive associations previously discussed, are with the 
trnits DMj SFAj SI, IDLj and Cl; the negative ones with BD/I and FOR, 
Among the rernaindor, there is a 28 : 9,7 excess for Verbal Facility; the 
positive associations of this order thus include the actively ideational traits, 
as well as Sensitive Affect and Dominance of Mood, There arc distinct nega- 
tive trends for Physical Science Motivations and Inarticulate, 3 i 6.7 and 
3 : 7.6 respect! vel]^, but tlie extreme of these negative associations Is witli 
a close congener of Practical Organizing, that is Pragmatic; a 6:20.8 
deficiency. There is confirmed the affinity of the general ideational cluster 
with Sensitive Affect, and its opposition to the Practical Organizing-Prag- 
niatic group. Toward the social series the present trait, like tlie ideational 
complex generally, is relatively neutral. 

Physical Science Motivations (PSM) 

Bland Affect and Unstable Autonomic Functions have thus far demon- 
strated a significant positive association with this trait; there is corresponding 
negative association with Practical Organizing. The special orientation of a 
liberal arts college group brings about a relative under emphasis on this trait 
complex, in favor of the more strictly idcatiojial. An opposition between 
the two that has already been indicated, comes out more clearly in respect 
to Infirticulatc, where this trait shows a 12 ;4,5 excess, correspondiiig to a 
0 : 5,7 deficiency for Verbal Facility (cf. Honton *45, p. 151). It is this rela- 
tively vocal phase of the ideational ryhich carries most of PS M's opposition. 
Its relation to the social complex was somewhat discussed in a previous 
chapter (p, 151). There is marked deficiency for Sociable (1 i6.8), whose 
strength is perhaps more surprising than its direction. Corresponding excess 
docs not turn up for Asocial, where it might be expected, but for Shy. 
The situation with Shy would favor interpreting the interest in '^things** as 
reactive; these would be individuals in whom good natural tendencies toward 
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socializing have been somehow modified mirtu rally, and have turned in tile 
direction of dealing with the concrete rather than the ideiitional. Such a 
hypothesis awaits clinical scrutiny. There are, consistently, trends to excess for 
Pragmatic and deficiency for Human Values; 17 : 12.3; 1 :4.9 respectively.^” 

Inarticulate (7^T) 

The significant excesses previously recorded arc for Bland Affect and 
Physical Science Motivations; with an incompatibility towards Vital Affect. 

This trait is the substantial opposite of Verbal Facility, the deficiency 
being 0 : 6.4. Corresponding deficiencies for tlie social sphere are observed ; 
that for Sociable as 2 ; 7.7, and a similar trend with Iluman Values as 
1 : 5.6. There is a well attested excess for Pragmatic, in the ratio of 
23 : 13.9- While he may have less occasion (o be vocal, there is no reason 
why a pragmatic person should be outstandingly inarticulate, and actually 
only about a quarter of these Pragmatic cases arc so, to the extent here 
considered. It is ratlier that tlie inarticulate person does not get beyond 
discoursing at relatively pragmatic levels. 


Verbal Facility {FF) 

From this point on, it will be evident that the bulk oi .significant relation- 
ships have already been cited. Positive associations for FF have included 
DM, SFA, SI, IDL, Cl, CL; that is, the ideational series generally, plus 
certain affective components. Previous negative associations are traits con- 
verse to the above, BD/i and I AT, plus the concretely oriented PSA'I, 
Surprising is the lack of nssuciatiuii witli Asocial, 4 : 4.3. One may recall 
that an asocial individual can well be motivated to more social reactions in 
and for this particular interview situation. The only other relationships 
to be cited are the not unforeseeable ones of excess for Sociable 17 : 9.9, and 
deficiency for Pragmatic 8 : 17.7- The latter complemejus the above nega- 
tive association with Inarticulate. Verbal Facility and Pragmatic represent 
two basically different adjustment modes, and the user of one has little 
need of the other. On the other hand the affinity of Verbal Facility for 
Social Science Motivations, excess '15 : 7.9, follows rcfisonably an that for 
Sociable, as does tlnit fur Human Values, 13 ; 7.2. 


“Pertinent to these findings is an observation of Truman KcUcy h. Ii npi>u;Yi\ 
that physical scientists, as compared with other yronii'*, leiu t-d 

rnthcr less difficulty in adjusting- to recent extremes of fascist pouts. ^ khi- mu-'i 
resistant were found rather among ideologists and social 

be characterized in the present terms by Ideational, Culnu*'^’ ^ " ouive, 

Social Science Motivations, Human Values. 
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Shy 

This riait has demnnstratcd special positive relationship with UAF, SDR, 
IHB, SU and RSM; corresponding negative ones have not appeared, and tlic 
only one for the trait scries meeting the criteria of significiincc is with its 
partial opposite of Sociahle. The dehcicncy is I : 10.1, 

Asocial (JSC) 

The positive associations demonstrated for this trait, have heen of sig- 
nificant level with Basic Personality T.ess Integrated and Bland Affect. 
Corresponding negative association occurs with Basic Personality Higlily 
Integrated. /JSC is thus distinctive as a factor in this basic classification, 

Its further associations are largely semantic, negative to Sociable, 0 : S.l, 
with a similar trend for Kuman Values, 0 t 3.7. Food for thought may be 
found in the excess that occurs with Lack of Purpose and Values, 13 : S.2j 
ncUially just over half the ASC^s are assigned LPV. Dependence of enduring 
purposes nnd values upon human associations is somewhat more than a 
platitude, 

SoClABLIi (SCB) 

Vitfil Affect find Verbal Facility carry tlie positive associations previously 
cited for this trait; the negative ones arc vin'th BD/J, IHBj PSM, l/JT, SHY 
and ASC. Of the remainder, that with Human Values is the only one re- 
corded as of present significance. Of those rated Huiuaii Values, over half, 
22, ate ivUo assigned Sociable* Convevively to Asocial above, the asii%ociation 
with Lack of Purpose and Values is fi negative trend of similar proportions, 
7 pairs to a par at 12,0, 

Pragmatic (PGC) 

Positive associations have been recorded for this trait with POR and lAT; 
negative with SL IDL. CL, Cl and FFj that is to say, witli the general 
complex of ulcatiunal activity^ It demonstrates no associations of tile re- 
quired level with the traits remaining for consideration. 

Social Science Motivations ( SSM ) 

Although of fairly frequent «issigiiincnt, significant positive associations 
for this trait have been recorded only for Sensitive Affect, Vital Affect, and 
Verbal Facility, with none sufficiently negative. Only Just- So and possibly 
Practical Organizing evince a similar independence; for Basic Personality 
Highly Integrated is hardly assigned on a sufficiently ‘'outstanding'' base 
to be comparable. But as indicated in previous discussion, SSM is a rcla- 
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tively ‘^surface*' trait, and the independence is principal!}^ statistical; tlie 
rnotivations arise in too many different ivays to establish special relations! lips 
with any of the more fundamental characteristics. 

Human Values {HV) 

Positive associations have been sufficiently attested for VT^, find 

SCB; negative for BFZ. and BD/1. This is probably another of tlie traits 
that would have shown sufficient association with Basic Personality Highly 
Integrated, if the assignment of the latter were more selective. 

Lack op Purpose and Values (LPF) 

Excesses have been previously noted for BPL, SIj and /ISC, deficiencies 
for BPH and VTA; forming a pattern entirely consistent, if limited in 
extent. 

The trait- pairs which have been considered were initially selected as show- 
ing on statistical inspection, likelihood that their critical ratios would be 
above the limit specified for significance. But some cases not so included 
appear worth examining for their intrinsic meanings; as to whether or not 
any relationship is indicated for this materi.al. Of all remaining pairs so 
examined, only one showed a critical ratio of 2 or more. This the pair 
mentioned on p. 186, VAF /SHY , with the 13 : 6.6 excess. A tic'up of 
Unstable Autonomic Functions with non-autonomic features elsewhere hinted 
at (p. 137) complicates the problem of which is reactive to the other. Espe- 
cially in the sh)" person, would social contacts bring Unstable Autonomic 
Functiotis Into play. Or one who reacts to social contacts with the dis- 
agreeable concomitants of Unstable Autonomic Functions would receive a 
negative conditioning to such contacts, having the behavioral features of 
sh3mess. 

One might expect that Sensitive Affect would be a considerable barrier 
to Practical- Organizing, but this Is not especially the case. Tlie deficiency 
is only 11 ; 16.2. Practical-Organizing might here refer to ideas as well as 
persons or things, and this aspect would not be so affected. 

In a strict conception of Asocial, the trait should have a clear negative 
association with Sensitive Affect, but there is substantially no association. 
One would hardly expect Sensitive Affect to have a positive association with 
LFl\ here it is 13 : 9.6, One suspects that clinical scrutiny would show clear 
associations in individuals, in both directions, cancelling eacli otlicr out. 

The nature of Bland Affect should manifest negative associations with 
Self conscious- Introspective and SIijl It does with SI, in the ratio of nearly 
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6 : 11.6, but SHY is substantially at par. On its face this is all but a 
contnidiction in terms, and cannot be elucidated save clinically. 

In a group of this sort, one might expect the Inliihltcd category to seek 
balancing factors in the ideational, but there appears no disposition to do this; 
the II-JB/IDL association is practically at par. On tlic other ]\and, acul 
perhaps more naturally, there are traces of sucli association with Social 
Science Motivations; a 13 : 8.4 excess. 

Practical-Organizing and Asocial should yield strong negative association, 
whereas they are yery close to par; further indication that the “organizing’^ 
involved may be otlier than social. Clinical study and some refinement of 
the Practical Organizing category is indicated; it matters more than is 
provided for, what is being organized. 

Self conscious-introspective and Sociable are not the liar to each other that 
might be supposed; the two behave as independent variables. 

As in the case of Inhibited, one could look for the SHY category to bal- 
ance its frustrations in the manner represented by Ideational, but it is not 
the case oftener than the two traits would coincide by cliaiicc expectation. 

The small Creative-Intuitive category is also iiidcpendcnt of the Sociable 
trait; as already noted, it ought hnrdiy to show any lack of Purpose and 
Values and there are actually two such pairs, to a chance expectation of 3.5, 
The supposed social significance of mechanical inclinations leads one to 
examine /ISC/PSM; their paired occurrence is exactly that of chance ex- 
pectation. It is more peculiar, and really invites sonic clinical attention, that 
Asocial and Verbal Facility are also paired practically according to chance 
expectation. Verbal Facility is assigned on an oral basis, it is to be recalled. 
Such a situation would be understandable enough with Shy, but not with 
Asocial. 

Altogether this short scries discloses a number of relationships, or lack of 
them, that it is not easy to .square with general experience plus the defined 
meanings of the traits; it is still possible that these can be cleared up by 
special studies of the case-histories. 

By of summaiy, the following (Table 6) gives for each trait, all other 
traits which are associated with it positively or negatively within the present 
limits of significance {CR as above, 2.0 or more). Thus with U/IF, there 
clustered the traits BPL, SVA, SDR, HIB, SI, PSM, SIIY. Only VTA 
showed a negative association of tliis level. 

The negative social clusterings of Physical Science Motivations are brought 
into relief, as well as a general relationship of the affective sensibilities to 
ideational traits. Note the two-fold relationships of Pragmatic; on the one 
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(TABLE 6) 

Trait name Positive associations Negative associations 


Unstftblc Avitonomic 
Fiitictions 

Basic Personality, Highly 
Integrated 

Basic Personality, Less 
Integrated 

Dominance of Mood 
Vital Affect 

Bland Affect 

Sensitive Affect 

Just So 
Self-Driving 

Inhibited 

Practical Organizing 
Self-conscious-Introspective 

Ideational 

Creative-Intuitive 

Cultural 

Physical Science 
Motivations 
Inarticulate 
Verbal Facility 

Shy 

Asocial 

Sociable 

Pragmatic 

Social Science Motivations 
Human Values 
Lack of Purpose and 
Values 


BPL, SVA, SDR, IHR, SI. 

PSM, SHY 
POR 

UAF. SVA, Cl, ASC, LPV 
CL, VP 

POK, SCB. SSM, HV 

PSM, lAT, ASC 

UAF, BPL, SDR. SI, IDL, 
Cl. CL, VF, SSM 
IHB 

UAF, SVA, IHB. SI, IDL, 
SHY 

UAF, JS, SDR, SI, SHY 
BPH. VTA, PGC 
UAF, SVA, SDR. IHD, 
IDL, CL, VF, SHY, LPV 
SVA; SDR. SI. CL, VF 
BPL, SVA, CL, VF, SVA, 
DM, SI, IDL, Cl, VF 
UAF, BDA, lAT, SHY 

DDA, PSM, PGC 
SVA, DM, SI, IDL, Cl, 
CL, SCB, SSM, HV 
UAF. SDR, IHB, SI. PSM 
BPL, DDA. LPV 
VTA, VF, HV 

POR. lAT 
SVA, VTA, VF 
VTA. VF. SCB 
BPL, SI, ASC 


VTA 
ASC, LPV 
VTA, HV 
BDA 

UAF. BPL. BDA; HID. 
lAT, LPV 

SVA, VTA, DM, CL, VF, 
SCB. HV 
BDA 


VTA, SCB 

SI, IDL, CT, CL. PSM 
POR, PGC 

POR. PGC 
POR, PGC 
BDA, POR, PGC 
POR. VF, SCB 

VTA, VF. SCB 
BDA, PSM, lA'T, PGC 

SCB 

BPH. SCB 

BDA, IHB, PSM, lATj 
SHY. ASC 
SI, IDL, Cl, CL, VF 

BPL. BDA 
BPH, VTA 


land with the executive-social trait of Practical Oi'Eanizinc, on the otlici 
,V)th the opposed Inarticulate; both here find their negatives in the ideational 
:luster. A field-day for partial correlations is suggested, but as lias been 
roted, the data are not sufficiently quantitated. Furthermore, unless "per- 
sonality” trait names are given more objective meanings than is commonly the 
ease, such procedure easily strikes over into a study in semantics. In such 
cases it is not the essential behavior of those studied that is being correlated, 
so much as the verbal behavior of whoever assign the traits. 




VI, PLACE IN SYSTEMATIC PERSONALITY EVALUATIONS 

The examination of those traits in the individual which the literature com- 
monly includes under personal it}^' was one of a number of divisions in 
this research undertaking, though it naturally occupied a pivotal position. 
In the organization of the research, it was committed to the psychiatrist. 
The purpose of this chapter is to study the ways of meeting such a require- 
ment, that come within the orbit of the essential technique of psychiatry; 
that is, the interview. A basic feature of this requirement Is, however, 
foreign to the ordinary uses of psychiatry; that is, the data must be in 
systematic and to some extent quantifiable form. Unless this is so, they 
cannot be suitably integrated with the findings of other disciplines or com- 
pared with other groups. Up to the present, the principal developments of 
this nature have been made either by psychologists, or by psychiatrists with 
major psychological interests and contacts, 

Initial attempts at systematic descriptions are very naturally in terms of 
outstanding features. The work of John Earle {Microcosmoj/rapliy, 1628) 
was a case in point, as were the Characters of Theophrastus; a trait is posited 
(e.g., high-spirited man”), and a personality is described in whom that 
trait is outstanding; sometimes so specifically as to indicate that the figure 
is an actual acquaintance. The present trait-series corresponds in principle 
to one organized by Cattell (J. McK.) at about the beginning of this 
century. This formed the basis of perhaps the earliest attempt at statistical 
treatment of such data, (Norsworthy, ’08). In 1925, Floyd Allport pub- 
lished the first detailed schematization of personality traits in form for ex- 
tensive use. Since that time the number of such schemata has greatly in- 
creased. Chasseirs “Experience Variables" (M8) are among the most 
elaborate; widely accepted today arc those of lie rn renter, Kuder, and Hatha- 
way and McKinley (Minnesota Miiltiphasic). For further account cf. 
Mailer in Hunt (’44, pp. 170-213). 

Paralleling these developments were the schedules developed for psy- 


‘"A recent review of the general topic, ver>^ compiehcnsivc, ihoiigh somewhat 
differently oriented, is contributed by many authorities under the editorship of 
Hunt (‘44), It is variously cited in the present text; the bibliographies arc notably 
extensive. For review and critique of earlier psychological work,^ reference shun Id 
be had to Symonds (’31). This deals with an exploratory period, characterized by 
experimentation with wide varieties of devices, with something of the overemphasis 
on '‘method’* said to be characteristic of the local culture. Projective piocedurca 
were practically unreejognized at that time; and their influence has had no sniaJl 
share in the increased perspective and insights that have subsequently been achieved. 
The enduring values of the earlier work are derived chiefly from the breadth of 
its search for "objective" procedures. 
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chiatric history taking. In th^t direction G. S, Amsdcii ('23), August Hoch 
(^13), and Adolf Meyer were pioneers in this country, and their influence 
pervades this aspect of contemporary psychiatric teaching (cf. Whitehorn 
H4). Such an approach differs in two essentials from the above psyclio- 
logical: (<?} The emphasis is different, leaning towards tlie pathological; 
(Zj) it makes few or no demands on quantitation and in consequence re- 
peatability. In theoretical basis, and in content, the psychiatric approach 
is the stronger; in method, the advantage is clearly with the psychological 
procedures 

In an undertaking like the present, the goal would be to achieve the inter- 
comparability of the psychological approach, while preserving the more search- 
ing features of the psychiatric. Up to this writing the most successful 
attempt to do this is represented in tlie study by Hamilton (’29), on 
marriage adjustments. If similar procedure could be followed witJi material 
like the present, its meanings would increase,^® 

Hamilton's work began with the organization of a properly comprehensive 
and directed series of interview questions. To maximize equality in presenta- 
tion these were not given orally but in written form. The one interviewed 
then responded orally, and wholly ii\ his own words, with no limit on extent 
or freedom of response. The interviewer took sufficient notes. Aside from 
differences demanded by the topics, the order of information was similar to 
the present, certainly not less intimate; the time consumed per individual 
was somewhat less, and the content far more accessible, Hamilton was 
thus a prophet and a master of the '‘structured interview." 

When one deals, as did Hamilton and the present research, with com- 
paratively intelligent and not unsophisticated persons, the above, Is a most 
advantageous procedure for data-gathering. Technological advances have 
made complete recording feasible (cf, Rogers ’42) ; ciicumstances must de- 
cide if the added complications justify themselves.^® But the technique of 


®Dut in evaluaUng a schema of personality description or analysis, it is wise to 
□3k oneself “How has this system been applied to the understanding of human 
beings in face to face relationships? Could it have been set up widiont personal 
knowledge of any of the individuals on whom it rests?** 

”At the inception of this i-egoarcli a rising^ (nnd since very dlslingnishcd) psy- 
chiatrist was Boiindc<l ont with a vievv to doing this work, He dcmiurccl uii the 
ground that he “didn't see how one could talk whh them," It would be invidious 
to look on this as oilier than a lationalizatioii; but it is notewortliy that this 
ratlunuliznilon should have been offered as pertinent, 

"'Also one should consider the part that can be played by written response, with 
its marked economies of time. The “autobiography’* would be of limited service, 
but mneh^ of Hamilton’s method could doubtless be reduced to writing* cf^ wrlueo 
response in Rorschach and other projective methoda. 
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gatliering data must nnt be detached from that of processing and presenting 
them. In the researcli here dealt witJi^ the diita were gathered in substan- 
tially free Interview. The current yield is, as already amply dear, tlic 
presence of certain traits as ''outstanding*' (not if their absence is outstand- 
ing), More gradation than this is often desirable, as well as the clearest 
definition practicable of what the gradations denote. The items do not 
need uniformity among themselves as to the amount or nature of this 
gradation; HaniiUon*s data made varied demands in this respect, and liis 
treatment illustrates ways of handling, adequate to all but very special pur- 
poses. A reworking and extension of the present trait-series (Heath *45) 
uses four steps throughout, hut as yet there is very little material based on it. 

An advantageous feature of the trait system put forward by Murray (*38) 
is the scries of “questionnaire** items that accompanies the discussion of each 
trait. Actually these items are given in the form of statements (“Expres- 
sionaire**), as seems now to be increasingly preferred to the direct question, 
as in, c.g., Bernreuter. The effect of such items is to clarify the trait concept 
in the user’s mind in a way that definition can never do. For this reason, as 
well as from a comparative standpoint as such, it has seemed desirable to 
review certain sources of such items in their relation to the present trait 
series. As concerns Murray, common areas may be looked for in the series 
given in Table 7. 

Early trait-classifications were of general reference, to humanity at large, 

TADLli 7 


Murray's trait-name 

' Present trait-designation 

Aihlintion 

Sociable 

Anxiety 

Unstable Autonomic Functions 

Autonomy 

Asocial 

Cognizance 

CuUural 

Conjunctivity 

Practical Organizing 

Construction 

Practical Orgniiiziiig; Physical Sci- 
ence Motivations 

Disjunctivity 

Practical Organizing 

Ego Ideal 

Selfcunscious Introspective 

Emotionality 

Dominance of Mood 

Endocatheetkon 

CuUvu'al 

Exocathcctlon 

Pragmatic 

Exposition 

Ideational, Verbal Facility 

Pr agin. a tic 

Extraception 

Infavoi dance 

Shy 

Intracepttnn 

SeJfconscious Introspective 

Inviolacy 

Asocial 

Order 

Just-So 

iseclusfoft 

Asocial 

Understanding 

Cultural 
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or Rt least as much of it as the author could envisage. Those now current 
are uniformly and expHcitly directed to more special purposes. Among these 
letter authors, Strong addressed himself to tlic matter of vocational choice; 
Bernrtuter to particular adjustment types; Hathaway and jMcKinlcy (Min- 
nesota Multi phasic) chiefly to pathological symptoms; Kuclcr again in a 
vocational direction, though on more fiiiulaineiital theory than is embodied 
in the Strong series, Kuder’s work represents as far an advance in these 
directions as is available as yet; both for conceptual validity, and "practical 
organization.’’ 

Partly with a view to clarifying the meanings of the present categories, 
as well as indicating means to assess them, review is offered of the schedules 
of Berfuenter, of Knder, the Minuesoxa MulUphasict the Guilford Martin 
Personnel Invejnoyy 1, The JVatsoTi-Fisher Inventory of Affective Tolerance, 
and the Guilford-Mardn Inventory of Factors GAMI^ with classification 
of items according as they refer especially to the various traits of the present 
series. Latitude in classifications like these must always be conceded 
for individual items, but the differential emphases appear valid and of interest 
as source material for study of the present traits. 

A t 3 'pical item in "‘personality inventories*’ concerns tlie jucscnce or ob- 
sence of a quasi-neurotic symptom, and a comprehensive catalogue of these 
may be compiled from them. In comparison witli present trait-series there 
is, accordingly, relative emphasis on autonomic function, on the affective* 
emotional life, and on interpersonal relationships, The intellectual life is 
comparatively untouched, as are the broader attitudes concerned in the last 
four items of the present series. The Kiidcr series distributes its emphasis 
somewhat evenly, chiefly upon the trichotomy of dealings with persons, tilings, 
and ideas. 

More in detail; for specific inquiries as to autonomic function, Unstable 
Autonomic Functions in the present series, one should look to the GAMIN 
or the Minnesota inventories. The Inventory of Affective Tolerance also 
embodies a few items; the Kiider and the Guilford-Martin Personnel In- 
ventory put their concerns substantially elsewhere. 

TJie Basic Personality ratings (Basic Personality Highly Integrated, 
Basic Personality Less liitcgiatcd ) , arc functions ratlier of a complete 
inventory score than of specific items. But typical emphasis is so heavily 
on the less adjustivc traits it is hardly suited to distinctions in the degrees 
of personality integration among the present participants (as denoted for 
example in the Aj B, C classes of Ch. II). Neither docs the Kuder aim 
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directly at such distinctions, though it may give leads on them in the balance 
of the scores that make up its profile ratings* 

The affective emotional sub-series (Sensitive Affect, Vital Affect, Bland Af- 
fect, Dominance of Mood) is well represented in all these schedules except the 
Kuder, most heavily in the Minnesota find GAJ\I}N. From a precisionist 
standpoint, one may wish to recall chat Sensitive Affect in the present scries is 
a narrower concept than would elsewhere be understood by the term sensitive, 
as applied to the affective-emotional sphere- Such a sensitivity would be 
represented in the present conceptions as the opposite of Bland Affect, BDJ, 
In this sense, the range of BD/1 lias a very large representation among tlie 
schedules now under scrutiny. Kuder passes over this aspect, as over lia- 
bilities generally, but it has a good sampling of Vital Affect items, as do 
Bernreuter, Minnesota, and G/l Minnesota is the best source for 
items bearing on Dominance of Mood; these arc inure spaiingly found in 
Bentreutev, and Inventory of Affective Tolei’iince (Wsvtson-Fisher)* 

Among the intellectual functions, Selfconscious-Introspcctive has no con- 
spicuous representation anywhere, though a few items may be picked up in 
Alinnesota and GJAIIN, Apparently it is too well intellcctualizcd a trait for 
relevance to an inventory intended to be generally serviceable* But note its 
representation in Murray, whose mate.rial comparatively resembled the 
present. As uniformly in that sphere, Kuder is the best source of Ideational 
items, though they occur also in Bernreuter and Minnesota. As might 
be expected, Kuder is practically the sole source for Creative-Intuitive, and 
Cultural has but a sparing representation elsewhere, as in Minnesota and 
GAAIIN (but considerable in Murray)- Previous mention was •♦made that 
the present liberal arts setting led to playing down the role of the Physical 
Science ^Motivations complex. In Kuder, its items nearly equal the combined 
total assigned to Cultural ( Inarticulate, and Verbal Facility; Inarticulate is 
little found any%vhcre, least in Kuder. ^ 

With regard to the interpersonal sub-series, Shy and Asocial get slight 
mention from Kuder, and liberal attention from the other sources considered. 
Bernveutei', Kuder, and Minnesota are better sources for Sociable than the 
other '^inventories.” As already noted the life-attitude traits, like those of 
Bafiic Personality, represent concepts with which the sclicdiiles having the 
“personality inventory” orientation cannot well concern themselves directly. 
In the Kuder they are largely represented, especially Human Values, Only 
in Bernreuter and Minnesota was found a sparing occurrence of items di- 
lectl}^ referable to “Lack of Purpose and Values.” 

So much fur illustrations of data-gathering In this field. The further 
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consideraEion is whnt one wants tlic data to do; such objectives as already 
indicated for Strong, Kuder and others. In Murray^s Avork the trait system 
is oriented to psychodynaniics ; with Sheldon and Stevens it is especially 
concerned with relationships to body-build; with Lewin it was largely the 
rendering of certain psyclAopathological concepts into a form academically 
assimilable, find susceptible to experimental refitienicnt. In the present in- 
stunce the proximate function is to study relationships with data from asso- 
ciated disciplines in the immediate research; e.g., physical anthropology, physi- 
ology, measurement of higher mental functlDiis. Though rough orderings of 
the traits are possible, and from time to time alluded to (ideational .siibseries, 
interpersonal subseries), it is explicit that there was no underlying conceptual 
scheme of the order of Murray’s or Sheldon’s or Kempf's. Also the special 
nature of the group in which it originated led to emphasis one-sided for 
general application; in Freudian terms a mere token recognition of /V/-func- 
tions, and a relative overplay of superego. 

No one person, and no one school has sufficient experience of the range 
of Jiuman attributes to originate an Inclusive schema Avhicli will not have 
important inadequacies. The best thing to do outside one^s oAVn territory 
is to follow someone who knows his way around there, and try not to stumble 
too often or too heaviI 5 ^ 

For a proper foundation to purposes like the present (that is to say, sys- 
tematic account of personality for correlating with other and gener«ally more 
quantifiable data on the human organism)^ one should begin with certain 
basic concepts^ applicable over the general range of organic behavior. Many 
advantages from this standpoint attach to formulations by Kempf (’41). The 
next step is to insights derivable from Sheldon and Stevens (’42). Together, 
these take one through id and pretty well into ego functions. Then one docs 
wisely to study ^^lurray, for the searching categorii^ation of functions at or 
beyond the level, as well as an understanding of attenipts to reach them 
experimentally. Finally, so much of Kurt Lewin as will not have been 
previously covered from other standpoints, and Gordon Allport for gencrcal 
perspective. Thus one derives an intelligent strategy (cf, Rosenzweig ’44). 
For tactics, Hamilton already mentioned, will be the most gcnciall}' praC' 
tical guide; especially Murray and Lewin will have something to add, as the 
available resources permit. 

The essence of Kempf’s Contribution is a Avidcr view of the ''anabolic- 
catabolic*’ functions, energy storing versus energy i-eleasing as basal attributes, 
not to sa}'' determiners of behavior. The dichotomy is pervasive; comparisons 
of plants with animals, herbivores with carnivores, men with wonien arc the 
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Simplest and most frequently madc.®^ T'unctlons up to and Including the 
‘ basic personality’’ level of the present trait-series arc well represented as 
varying balances of these quasi-anabolic and catabolic functions in a given 
mdividiial. It is> essentially, variations in this functional balance that con- 
stitute the '^personality” differences that arc from time to time pointed out 
for insects and other arthropods.®^ Different breeds of dogs are espccinlly 
instructive from this standpoint, and though differently oriented, the funda- 
mental work of Stockavd (’31) and its subsequent elaboration (*41) should 
also be consulted, According to strengths and weakness of these anabolic 
and catabolic functions, four polar categories are set up and characterized in 
large part as follows (Kempf ’41): 

-44- C-j- : Hardy; maximal working powers and recuperative capacity; 
resistance to infections and exposure; healthiest under strong social com- 
petitions; preferences for strong to gentle stiinulatioiis ; dominant iindei 
pioneering and severely competitive conditions; decreasing Importance 
under easy conditions, which support survival and reproduction of less 
fit; feral animals generally, as opposed to domesticated types. 

i^+ C — 1 Hy/oj^t«e£ic; *V ago tonic' ' ; slower in movement, speech, 
thinking; inhibitory conditioning easier than excitatory; good powers of 
self-restraint, obedience; stores energy well but without ready release 
to quick environmental demands; patient, enduring, consistent, plodding; 
resistance to disease next to hardy type; domesticated horses, cattle, poul- 
try ; St. Bernard dog, 

/i — C-j-: llyperkhiettc; '‘sympathcticoionic” ; fastest reactions; high- 
est intensity of reaction to strong and weak stimuli; impulsive, impatient, 
craves excitement; under restraint becomes anxious, restless, confused; 
apt to panic under defeat; subject to anticipation anxiety; favored by 
"intimate excitations of city slums'*; various anti-social types; various 
carnivorous animals; terriers except the Scotch. 

/} — C — reaction speeds next to hyperkinetic; hyperlnhibi- 
tory, hypersensitive; conditionablc by weak stimuli, inhibited by strong 


like distinction pervades attempts nt systematic description of personality. 
The typical psychiatric developments are strong anabolic, weak catabolic; excellently 
conceived for the assembly of Telovnnt facta, but much leas adapted to presenting 
them for comparative or correlative functions. Those of the ‘"inventory" type are 
strong catabolic, weak anabolic; well organized for concise presentation of findings, 
and their quantitative treatment, but with no deep conceptual foundations. 

Coofperative research projects in the social sciences, in these terms, tend to 
A-^ C — , They function well enough at data gathering; in the ordered presentation 
of results to the learned world, they have been less effective. 

^^Avachnophila like the present writer may compare viv this respect the stodgy, en- 
domorphic B, trifolium with the wolfish mesomorphs A. or P, atidaM, Closer 

observation distinguishes corresponding behavior differences among iiidlvifluals of 
the same species. With reference to other, mammalian analogues in basic per- 
sonality, cf. the accounts by Liddell and hy Finger (Hunt ’44, pp. 389-412; 413-430). 
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Stimuli; hypotonic postures; clisoreanized reactions to competitions, frus- 
trations or to contradictory authoritative requirements; least resistance 
to disease and least powers of recovery; imaginative, artistic, alfcction- 
ale, sentimental; lowered intellectual thresholds generally (cf. present 
Sensitive Affect) make for elliciepcy in skilled professions and clerical 
vocations; among dogs, King's spaniel.*^'' 

Very different levels of functioning are represented in these charncteriza- 
tions, e.g., ph3^siological, postural, intellectual; It is presumably not intended 
to imply that a consistent relationship exists between the various traits 
assigned to the “hardy'* group for example. Rather should one understand 
that, at the respective levels, these traits define what the general classification 
means. Kempf’s A-^' C-f- would characterize in psychological essentials, 
perhaps the upper quarter of the present Rasic Personality I-Iighly Inte- 
grated. Probably no one of A — C-\- characteristics would meet the present 
requirements, and certainly no one of A — C — endowment. (It is explicit 
that these traits arc looked on as constitutionally determined ) These four 
groups thus include the entire range of basic personality within the limits of 
the psjThologically normal;®'^ not merely that upper segment of the norniai 

^^Sinclair Lewis seems to have anticipated this insiglU in his character of Horace 
Carp (Elrner Gantry, Ch. VI) : “He was a young man who resembled a water 
spaniel . . and with other trails somewhat as above, Note the relationship of 
this figure to the husband of Marjorie Carling in Aldoiis Huxley's Point Counter 
Point. Kempf C+l) further remarks, ^‘Its proportion in populations increases with 
remarkable rapidity under easy, favorable environmental food and working con- 
ditions, not so much from its own reproductive capacity but as the result of the enor- 
mous number of genic combinations that can produce weak vital organs and con- 
stitutions, and the small number of genic combinations that can produce all strong 
and hardy constitutions*^ It is the most severely punished and eliminated, he 
goes on, by such great stresses as tliRenses, war (?l), starvation, and cold, Cf. 
Hooton, '45, p. 208 ff. 

fundamentally similar conception, developed in an environmentalist direc- 
tion, was put forward by L, K. Frank (’28) in terms of accumulated tensions and 

release. These are respectively the anabolic and catabolic processes formulated by 

Kempf; but whereiis Kciiipf is concerned with capacity for storing and releasing 
energy ns a fniidamental property of the organism, Frank’s emphasis has been on 
the role of nurtural InAuenccs in the channelings of such release as the constitutional 
factors make possible. The quantitative emphasis is thus on the side of nativism, 
the qualitative on the side of nurture. A dichotomy corresponding to syntonic 

and schizoid personalities is set up on essentially psychogenic bases ('^objective” 
and ‘'status" types), but for the degree to which cither is developed in an indi- 
vidual by n given nurture, one must still appeal to native traits. These principles 
underlie much of the thought concerning native and environmental factors in 

sociality, set forth pp. 158 ff. Though they assign a larger role to nurtural factors 
than most of the present research group would be prep.ired to concede, Frank’s 
formulation is as effective n presentation as has been given, of the lines of incpiiry 
suitable in a research like the present, for evaluating nurtural innucnccR. For re- 
view of Inter dcvelopmeiitB cf. in Hunt ’44, Murphy, pp. 652-690. 

is important to keep in mind that the concept of basic personality as “can he 
take It” (p, 135), denotes psychological resistance to environmental, cxogciiuua, stress. 
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range that is included among the present participants. 

These ideas represent the simplest schema that is reasonably adequate 
to the assessment of basic personal! t}^ integrations,^® For the breakdown 
of these, with mure bysteimatic attention to attitudiiial niHiiifestations, one 
proceeds to the work of Sheldon and Stevens (H2; cf. also Hunt *44, pp. 
526-549). Bipolar concepts such as KempFs do not serve these more com- 
plex purposes; the tripartite base, viscero tonic, somatotonic, and cercbrotonic 
by names, is subdivided into 20 characteristics for each, frequently, though 
not always, continuous across the three. The continuity with Kempf is 
very clear, and the harmony of their concepts a token of their validity. 
Kempf s C-\- type is essentially the somatotonic of Sheldon and Stevens; 
the A-\- C— is close to their visccrotonic, while the A — CT and A — C — 
represent a dominance of their cerebrotonia. 

As has already been noticed, a person receives global rating in each of 
the Slieldon-Stevens cuinpoiients, on a seven-point scale, and these ratings 
probably tell more about Ids psychology than any three Arabic numerals likely 
to be soon available. One needs, however, only to observe the varied ac- 
counts attaching to a similar “temperament index” to realize how much is 
necessarily left untold. It is comparable to the situation with the Intelligence 
Quotient. Few will dispute the great serviceability of the Wechsler-Bellcvue 
Scale as a clinical instrument; but only the crudest requirements are satisfied 
with a statement of its (Rapaport *44). So here, in any attempt at 

correlating with other fields of observation, one properly looks to the items 
which are themselves the “components” of which the Temperament Index^^ 


There is no reason why a Kmcpclinlnn pnranoia, or n circular psychosis, should 
not he endowed with a 'Svcll integrflted’* bnaic personnUly in this aensc, any less 
than a future general paralytic; they not infrequently are. CL the two Highly Inte- 
grated Basic Personalities cited on p. 173. 

®'In a well-found phrase of Murray's ('38, p. 721) the te.st of any system is its 
“resolving power," to what extent does it coordinate the current facts. In this sense 
a very favorable, though by no means uncritical, appraisal is given the Freudian 
system. If one carries this optical analogy a step further, one finds that lenses 
do not have the same resolving power at all fooiisea, or at all stops of diaphragm. 
The analytic viewpoint is at its best in what has always been its prime function, 
the elucidation of psychogenic factors in adjustment dlfficiijties. To the evaluation 
of constitutional factors in relation to the psychogenic, it is much less suited. Using 
die jargon, it is more apt in determining the vectors of cntliexcs, than the reason 
for the existence of a catlicKta to become attached to any vector. The essays at 
trait classification as such .ire capable of much more development than they have 
received, cf. the critical account by Sears (Hunt '44, pp. 306-332). 

^The author's use of "Temperament” lia.s the cla.>isical sanction; it has been 
avoided here for its vernacular association w’itli “teinperamental." Equally with 
Kempf, Sheldon and Stevens stress the constitutional nature of these traits. Tem- 
perament, or some such expression, does have a useful function in denoting tliose 
areas of the personality consitlerctl dominated by inheritance as distinct from nur- 
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is made up. These items arc the real strength of the Shclclon-Stevons sys- 
tem; nowhere has there been so clear and ordered a formulation of these 
basic characteristics, and their value for pur puses like the present icsearcli 
is limited only in the way that all arc limited, by the validity and precision 
of the instrument by which the ratings are made. In this case, it is the inter- 
view. It is conceded that there is nu upper limit to what can be learned by 
such observation; one hour is cited as a minimuin, and it is not clem* linw 
far this is from a point of diminishing returns* As several times this amount 
would be available in a research of the present orientation, supplemented 
by many extrinsic data, such a procedure is entirely feasible on tills score. 

From the present standpoint the more critical and distinctive items include 
food and sleep habits; attitudes toward bodily activity and exercise; towards 
risk and chance; towards noise; reactions to alcohol; to pain; when ‘^trou- 
bled'*; and persistent orientation towards the family circle ns compared with 
emancipating activities of adulthood. 

With the trait series arising out of the present case-material, the points 
of contact arc comparatively few and indirect. The present Unstable Au- 
tonomic Functions finds some reflection in the physiological over-response 
of the cerebro tonic; and its converse, in the , alimeu tiny processes ascribed 
to tile viscerotonic. Vital Affect ties in with the Energetic Characteristic 
and with the Love of Physical Adventure, which are ascribed to the soma- 
to Louie. Practical Organizing is closest to the power- do mi nance- ruthl^ssncss 
cluster of the same component; a partial reflection of Pragmatic may also he 
found here. Bland Affect in a sonmtotonic setting bcccincs psyciicjlogical 
Callousness; in the viscerotonic it appears as Complacency; the cerebro tonic 
correlate in Sensitive Affect. The Sociophilic cluster of the viscerotonic is 
here represented in Sociable, Verbal Facility, and Pluinan Values. The 
respective definitions associate Lack of Purpose and Values most with the 
viscerotonic, least with the cerebro tonic. Similarly the cerebro tonic ^‘re- 
sistance to habit arid routine** is descriptively a negative of Just-So, but how 
far the clinical facts would bear out such a negative association of cerebro- 
tonia with Just-So must still be looked on as nn open question. The socio- 
phobic traits of cerebro ton i a are of course represented in Asocial, and tlieir 
conflicts with the sociophilic, in Shy. This it may he noted, gives a wholly 

tutc, As coricJaiwe to soinfltotype, tliis presentation uses the term psycbotypCt to 
denote^ the existing balance of Sheldon and Stevens' viscei'oionia, somatotonia, ccrc- 
brotonia. As to naturc-niirtnrc relationships, the best supposition at present Is that 
native aornatotype gives a real bias in the direction of a corresponding psyebotype; 
but that environmental inrtuenneH may consirlcrnbly modify what psychotype actually 
issues at given phases of development- Instances occur in the chapter following, 
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const! til tioiifil basis for Shy instead of tlic environmental factors postulated 
p. 160. For a similar interpretation of hostile rcactlana, cf. p. 37 of Slicldon 
and Stevens* work*®® 

Perhaps a fifth of the 60 ratings in the Sheldon-Stevciis scale are made 
directly, from observation of behavior (c-g., posture and movement). None 
of them depend on expei iment or "test/* and of tJiein arc open thereto. 
The point of closest contact is that of reaction time; a feature which is 
similarly stressed by Kempf. This function has been tJie subject of a good 
deal of experimental work, whose status in these gene rali'iiat ions is not 
altogether plain. Less evidence is given than one could wish®*^ Certainly 
there ate individuals who make the general impression nf being quick” 
and blow in their psychological processes; but what relation this has to 
measured speed in simple or choice reactions, to sound or to liglit, or to ver- 
bal stimulus, will bear much clarification (cf. Smith and Boyarsky^ ’43). 
Kempf puts forward the well-tried procedure of the word -association test 
as a criterion; fi criterion it certainly is, subject to cultural equalities and one 
or two internal controls (e.g., the speed of associating simple opposites), but 
it is problematical how far speed here is equivalent to speed in the reactions 
of automobile-driving, for example, One dislikes being forced to impressioii- 
isni in so eminently quantifiable a function as mental speed; but it is quite 
possible that the laboratory does not measure just what is meant by speed in 
these instances. Especially in what is said of cerebrotonia it seems to 
denote an easily evoked, low threshold of response, rather than a specifically 
I fast one- The distinction is that of being "set on a hair trigger” as con- 
trasted with being “quick on the trigger,” This low threshold is what 
Kempf ’s “catabolic” items mostly denote, as do L. K. Franlc*s tension-and- 
release formulations. It is at least as well suited to those of Sheldon and 
Stevens as the stress on elementary speed*'^® 

*‘'’An item that might well find a specific place in their series concerns the hiimor 
type. The point is raised on p. 53, but not differentiated ns it might be. In these 
terms, viscerotonia is the bnse of the comic; cerebrotonia, of satire. It is probably 
also jiardest for cerebrotonics to become good lovers or good parents. 

“The render unfaioiliar >vitli the Sheldon-Stevena work may here want reassurance 
on one point. If, e.g„ slow reaction serves as a criterion of viscerotonia, obviously 
viscerotnnics will show slow reactions. An intracorrclatiori chart for the 20 vis- 
cerotonic traits gives positive coefficieiUs uniformly over 60; those for somatotonia 
and cerebrotonla are higher (pp. 506-508), Yet one could wish there were less 
chance of the halo-effects which arc the bane of rating scales. 

^'’It is wholly consistent with the facts for intellectually alert ccrebrotonia with 
quick simple reactions, to be slow and JiiefFective in more compliented ones, where 
lower threaholda avi>v»ac convicting reaponac patterns; the "hypevattentionality" of 
Sheldon and Stevens. Among the coiiiiTianders rnentioned on p. 148, compare in this 
respect McClellan and Stonewall Jackson. 
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Coiisideriiifr that their material is gathered so largely fnjni cultural back- 
grouudji similar to those of the present research, the Sheldon -Stevens trait- 
series is of a '^catholic*' nature, applicable very generally over^ the range 
of individual diflferenccs. This is a most advantageous feature whert? there 
is likelihood of comparisons between differing socio-economic groups, even 
within the same national culture, It is indeed questionable if the Sheldon- 
Stevens formulations do not carry one close to a point of <liminishing re- 
turns for the functions ordinarils^ understood as personality ; this has many 
other components, but in most populations they would not turn up discinc- 
tively enough to furnish bases for sound evaluations, Much of the present 
trait-series is thus restricted to an intelligentsia*'^^ 

Upon such trait-systems as lutheito considered, Murray superposes a par- 
ticulcw qualitative refinement. Ii\ Keinpf one deals with very general 
differences of degree, as Anabolic minus, or Catabolic plus. SheLdoii and 
Stevens inilced employ sin^ilav concepts under a different nomenclature, but 
give tboiTi a systematic qualitative breakdown. One thinks not simply of 
gross amoitnts of say anabolic or viscerotonic constitution, but more and 
more of the directions that it takes. It is along this line that Murray’s think- 
ing has been especially prodiictivc-'^^ 

A special feature of Murray's formulations is the aclai)tiv(i! ciuphnsls; 
‘‘Harmavoidance; Blaiuavoidance,'’ for example. Tliey rcprcsoni: mnntal or 


those faitiiliar with one of the huportant novels of modern English liicrnUire, 
the Point Courtier Point of Aldous Huxley, the meaning^ of these components rnay be 
clarified by the following psychotypes, etc., suggested by principal ntnlc chaioctcta: 


Bidlake, J. 

Bicllake, W. 

fill flap 
lllidge 
Quarles, P. 

Quarles, 5. 
Ttnmpion 

Spaiidrell 

Wchloy 


Sheldon-Steveny. Woods 

Viset. Some. Cerbt. Kempf Soiintlness '“Outstanding Traits” 


6 

S 

1 



A 

BPH, VTA. CL, Cl, 
sen 

4 

2 

5 


C-f 

B 

UPL, DM, SVA, CL, 
SHY 

6 

2 

3 

^4- 

f?— 

D 

BPH, BDA. IDL, VF 

4 

2 

5 


C-^ 

C 

UAF, 15PL, IAT, PGC 

2 

1 

7 



D 

liPL, bVA, SI, CL, 
ASC, Cl 

S 

2 

4 

//4- 

C-^ 

C 

HDA, IDL, LPV 

4 

4 

3 


c-h 

A 

BPH. V'l'A, SVA, CL, 
Cl. VF, SCU, SSM 

2 

3 

6 


c-h 

li 

liPL, SI, IDL, LPV 

4 

6 

1 


c-h 

A 

BPH, VTA, rOR, VF, 
SSM 


(Soundness classes of D and B are a.ssiRiied where the level nl^pcai's clearly below 
that of the group observed in this reacarch. 


an effective cumlensiuion of this system, ?statistically oriented, cf. Hom ('4A). 
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conduct attributes vvhicli somehow make it easier for the organism to get 
along, Murray conceives them as ‘hieeds*’ ; Joseph Conrad would have 
called them ^^piofitable illusions.'* They arc of course not needs in a general 
or coercive sense, as are food or drink, but adaptive devices; a given person- 
ality is distinguished by what sorts of these adaptive devices it uses, and by 
how far it icallj'^ docs **need’* them.'^^ Their enumeration is more closely 
related to the present series than is that of Sheldon and Stevens, possibly 
because the material studied was generally more like the present; it is a 
link between the two; less *‘cercbiotonic*’ than the present, more so than the 
other. Special points of contact with Sheldon and Stevens would be found, 
for their cerebrotonia, in such categories as Autonomy, Cognizance, Dc- 
fendajice, Inviolacy, Seclusion; for somatotonia in> c.g., Aggression, Endur- 
ance, Acquisition, Extraception, Ciiange; for visccrotonia in, e.g.. Affiliation, 
Succuvaucc, Sameness, Deliberation. 

The most striking comparison of the present categories with those of Mur- 
ray is in difference rather than likeness. The participants in the present 
research were specially selected for soundness of adjustment (but cf, Hooton 
'45, pp. 71, 75); in Murray’s material the selection may have been rather 
in the other direction : ‘‘Most of our subject^ were carrying what sccnied to 
us a heavy load of crippling anxiety, inferiority feelings, guilt feelings or 
dejection” (p. 730). In such Individuals, attributes like Dominance or 
Exposition or Inviolacy might well appear as “needs*’ whereas in the present 
material they would impress one as simple and occasional characteristics, 
much as weight or hair-color. Many of Muriay*s categories have no coun- 
terpart in the present trait-series. The investigator who supervised its use 
(W.L.W.) was not without contact with. Murraj^’s work, and a reasonable 
explanation for the absence of these categories is that what tlicy denote was 
not sufficiently represented. Murray’s material may be more nearly repre- 
sentative of a student body at large than is the present, but it is again un- 
representative of a general population, and there can be little doubt that by 
sucii a standard it overstresses the ideational, though not to the same extent, 
as the present. 

Murray’s task was to follow the inquiry into human personality where it 
led liim; not as at present, to codrclinate a scries of variables with other fields 
of study. The cardinal-central-secondary trait formulation of Allport (’37, 

'“Note the definition of cathexia as possessed by "an object that evokes a need" 
(Murray '38, p. 105) whereas in the traditional sense needs are endogenous, e.g., 
hunger; satisfied indeed by an object from without, hut all too independent of 
them in being evoked. The distinctions of "need" vs. "trait" etc. (cf. Murray ’3S, 
pp, 712 tf.) are from the present standpoint hardly relevant. 
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p, 337) is more appropriate there (focus on single personalities, psychogva- 
phy), than liere (focus on comparisons). A greater flexibility of procedure 
was appropriate, indeed necessary, than would be feasible in the present 
setting, where thcic must be enough uniformity to make comparisons pos- 
sible, To an unexploited extent this must exist ill Murray’s material also; 
but probably lends itself to a treatment like the present, by "outstanding 
traits,” rather than to item by item ratings as in Sheldon and Stevens, and 
hardly at all to anything suminativc, as in the ^'Inventories.*' 

From a procedural standpoint Murray’s work also lias a distinctive posi- 
tion. Thus the interview had by no means the doTiu[i;uit role assigned to it 
in the present research, and far mare relative weight was given to observing 
veaetions in various standardized situations.^^ Certain of these, as Thematic 
Apperception and Level of Aspiration, have since developed into important 
accessories to tliis general field of inquir)'. The essential feature iiowcvcr, is 
the trained alertness of the several investigators who looked after these 
specialties, to the general conceptual scheme, and the direct evaluation of be- 
havior details in terms thereof. No procedure could be better as a teaching 
device; that the understanding of the personality for present purposes Is thus 
increased in proportion to tJie grr^atl}^ incrcuscd expenditure, is less clear. 
But the resulting data are so much more objective, and their integration 
with other disciplines so facilitated^ that one quite understands the regret 
expressed by Hooton (’45, p. 193), that the psychometric work of the pres- 
ent research was not oriented further in this direction. The historical rea- 
sons are of minor relevance now ; but it would have been unwise to sacrifice 
any of the intellectual measurements.'^® These are personality features in 
their own right, and the total picture can he seriously misunderstood without 
them. "When sufficiently observed they have their "need’’ contributions also 
(Achievement, Aggression, Blamavoidancc, Exhibition, Exposition, Infa- 
voidance, etc,). The opinion is offered that in the state of the respective 
tecliniqucs, tlie wisest policy for a research like the present is to coordinate 
the work of all observers around a specific trait-system, as did Murray; 
to give the interview a relatively larger place than was appropriate to Mur- 
ray’s purposes, and test procedures a somcwh.at smaller, or more experi- 
mental, role than there. 

In sum, tlie basic data of personality organization, for coordinating with 


(^ 44 ) naturally gives a considerable account of such proccilurca, mainly 
in the contributions by White, Sears, 1-cwin, Miller. 

'‘'‘Formal intellectual functions are in a category conventionally detached from 
"personality,*' hence a comparatively token representation in Murray's research. 
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Other disciplines, shonld be orgsinized somewhat as follows: There vshould 
be a series of categories that embody traits common both to tlic special popula- 
tion studied, and to various other populations with whom comparison is 
relevant. Many of these would he found represented in the concepts of 
Sheldon and Stevens. These should be predominantly ^'source* traits. In 
the present series they are typified by Unstable Autonomic Functions, tliougli 
this would appear in reverse, as Stability of Autonomic Function. Possibly 
it would be broken down into various phases of this function. For the most 
part it would be necessary to use rating scales, of not less than lour or 
more than seven steps; unless some more direct quantitation is available. 
In this portion of the trnit-serics, every individual is thus comparable with 
every other. Superposed upon this is a group of traits less generally applic- 
able, and which enters only where the trait is "'outstanding'' lor presence 
or absence; though it must be specified wliat ‘^outstanding'' means, as an 
extreme 10 or 20 per cent of the individuals studied. Estimated one sigma 
or more from mean, i.e., upper and lower 16 per cent, i.s a pertinent sugges- 
tion by Wells and Ruesch ('45, p. 14). "Surface" traits would predominate at 
this level, Absence of rating denotes simply that the trait presented no special 
features in that individual. This is the sort of rating represented in the 
present data, though usually at One end of the scale only. Over and above 
this, there must be provision lor any features too highly specialized to etn- 
body in a trait series, but whose presence clearly gives the remainder of the 
picture other than its intrinsic meaning; e.g., some marked physiological 
disability (cf. the account by Shock in Hunt '44, pp. 582-618). 

Such are the conditions imposed where the objective is the coirelatioa of 
data from various disciplines and individuals, rather than the most effective 
understanding and description of single individuals. The latter function 
demands the utmost eclecticism in procedure and freedom in evaluation, such 
as is not compatible with the former, Hamilton's work probably represents 
the minimum of organization adequate to demands like the present, Mur- 
ray’s the maximum that has been applied. But in no part of this field are 
organization and processing a substitute for insight; and this must now be 
alert against the tyranny of numbers no Jess than the tyranny of words. 
Praxiteles could no doubt have learned something from Euclid; but Euclid 
would hardly have insisted on showing him his job. 




VII. WAR RECORDS 

When the present research bcgaiij in 1938, it was predicated that its 
essential meaning would rest on follow-up; on how the past history and 
contemporary observations were related to modes of later life. Stlhsequcrit 
events have largely altered the proportions of this outlook. W^ar conditions 
impose regulations of behavior, and coerced stresses of effort, far in excess 
of peacetime pursuits, especially those of a libertarian culture. Greater and 
different demands were more quickly made on the adaptive powers of young 
men generally, than was to be anticipated. , How did the present group jnect 
these demands, as compared among each other, and to a more limited extent, 
with the armed forces generally? 

The efforts to keep in touch with the participants, often in distant and 
difficult environments, have met with considerable success. Account of the 
situation as of early 1945 is given by Hooton (’45, pp. 169-178), and by 
Heath (^45, pp. 99-102), The present treatment is based in part upon 
data available in these sources, but follow-up is brought down generally to 
1, 1945, fitid in the case of those receivmg awards, as much later as 
practicable. At this writing the reported casualties in the group, resulting 
directly from enemy action, include four dead, four wounded, and one 
missing (cf. Heath '45, p. 100). 

General distribution of the participants who were contacted as of iMay I, 
1945, is given in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 



Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Coast 

Guard 

Other 

services 

Civilians 

Commiasioned officera 

66 

82 

4 

3 

0 

X 

Non-commissioned officers 

23 

4 

0 

n 

1 

X 

Privates, privates 1st class, 
cadets, apprentice seamen 

27 

11 

0 

0 

1 

X 

Total 

116 

97 

4 

3 

2 

37 


Of the total group, only 14-3 per cent were outside the aimed services. 
This percentage does not represent a rejection rate, which cannot be stated 
precisely but is certainly much smaller (normal rate for this group 20 
per cent) ; the actual location of the civilian group being 28 in war work, 
mostly essential industry; six students, two in peace-time occupations, one 
citi^en of a non-belligerent country. 

Proportionately the naval establishment attracted rather more of the group, 
and it contains a distinctly larger percentage of commissioned personnel ; 
among the non-commissioned, the Army shows an excess of 50 :35.3, the 
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Navy a deficiency of 15 : 29.6. The naval group is pcriiaps more likely 
Lo be selected on the basis of special motivations. 

Three grades of post-college adjiistraeiit, to both military and civilian life, 
are recognized: Excellent, Normal, and Difficiilt**” (cf. Heath ’45, p. 101 i 
Hooton '45, p. 173. This is a subjective assessment, expressing the man’s 
own attitude towards his work. It is not necessarily related to the manner 
in which this work is being performed.) Only the Army, Navy, and Civilian 
groups are of sufficient size to make the figures of present relevance, as given 
in Table 9. 


TADLE 9 



Army 

Navy 

Civilian 

Excellent 

IS 

17 

26 

Normnl 

82 

66 

7 

Difficult 

12 

6 

2 

Unknown 

7 

8 

1 


Between these two branches of the armed services theie is nothing ap- 
proaching a significant distinction, though what trend there is favors the 
Navy. For the civilian group the conditions arc not comparable, since the 
average adjustmciital demands cannot be regarded as of the same order, 
externally at least. 

As is understandable, a somewhat larger proportion of those in the Navy 
were outside the continental United States, as .shown in Tabic 10. 


TADLE 10 



Army 

Nnvy 

In U. S. A, 

63 

39 

Outside U. S. A., including Naval Sea Duly 

53 

58 


This is of some interest in relation to the marriage rate among the partici- 
pants, which is notably higher for the naval personnel, as shown in Tabic 11. 

Hooton ('45, p. 172) suggests a relation between this and a tendency to 
more masculine body build in the Navy group. 


^'‘Definitions of the adjustment grades arc: 

Eflrce/U7i/r No note of dissatisfuction, Keen interest and entliusiasm fur work. 
Success in tleaJing with uicu. 

Nonrial: No serious difHciiltics or dissatisfactions. Good success in dealing vviili 
men. Enthusiasm for necessary job, in spite of personal dislikes and (if in armed 
force^ a desire for the war to be finished and to return to civiiiati life. 

ViJUictift: Obvious dissnilsfactions with work, difiicultics in getting on with men 
or superior oilicera^ dissatisfactions of rank and promotion, unhappiness or other 
evidence of lack of success. 
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TABLE 1 1 



Ai’iny 

Navy 

Civilian 

N umbel’ msiri’icd 

27 

39 

16 

Per cent of respective group 

23 

40 

43 


A classification as to cojobat duty is attempted, tliouffh again the services 
are in their nature not closely comparable* For the Army it denotes * 'actively 
engaged in combat, or assigned to combat units in a combat capacity. Purely 
admun'sti alive or technical work, even though with a combat unit, would be 
classified as non-combat." For the Navy it denotes "stationed on any ship 
that operates in tlte war zone, eVcn though duties are largely administrative, 
since nearly every man aboard a ship has administrative duties along with 
battle station duties" (cf, also Hooton *45, p, l7l). For tlicse definitions 
the figures are given in Table 12, 

TABLE 12 


Army Navy 

Combat duty 28 46 

Per cent of respective group 24 +7 

From these data as a base, examination may be made of rclationsliips to 
the psychiatric categories; that is tlie soundness classes, and the trait-series 
proper, 

As to the soundness classes, the Army shows some trend to deficiency in the 
A class, the Navy an excess in the A and deficiency in the C class. But 
the observations are throughout close to par, the figures being shown in 
Table 13. 


TABLE 13 


Soundness class: 

A 

Observed 

Par 

B 

Observed 

Par 

C 

Observed 

Par 

Army 

3B 

42.6 

54 

51.2 

23 

21.0 

Navy 

42 

33.7 

37 

40.5 

12 

16.7 

CK’'ilians 

12 

13.7 

16 

16.5 

9 

6.8 


The trend to excess of this previously judged "soundest" class in the 
Navy, can be related to the similar excess of "excellent" adjustments in this 
service, as is examined subsequently. 

Considering the Army and Navy delegations against the trait-categories, 
there are for the most part no differences of present moment. The prin- 
cipal ones arc given in Table 14, only that for Just-So being within accepted 
limits of statistical significance. 
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table 14 



Army 

Observed 

Par 

Navy 

Observed 

Par 

Unstable Autonomic EimcUojjs 

19 

J4.2 

7 

1L8 

Jiist-So 


16.4 

23 

13.7 

Creat'jve-lntuidve 

n 


3 

7.3 

Cultural 

30 

23.8 

14 

20.0 

Verbal Fnciliky 


20.6 

12 

17.3 


7'he meaning of thes:c clat/i is problcinadcal, From a psi'choannlydc 
standpoint, the situation with Just-So-jn the Navy would be easier to under- 
stand if reversed. The singular preponderance of the Creative- Intuitive 
group m the Army can again be understood on a clinical basis only. Pos- 
sibly it represents an absence of positive motivation in some other direction^ 
It is a fair supposition that none of these di^i;finces is related to differences of 
military and naval services as such. 

Of greater relevance is the relation of the trait-categories to the character 
of subsequent adjustment. This was first embodied in an unpublished series 
of calculations by Seltzer, which forms the basis of the discussion by Hooton 
(^45, p, 174-178). The present figures embody slight changes in the adjust- 
ment ratings based upon subsequent folJow-up; tboiigJi the figures arc essen- 
tially similar. 

The data give an opportunity to evaluate an overall judgment as in the 
soundness class, against attempts to break down this judgmciu into con- 
stituent elements as in the trait-series. Some idea has already been given 
of the degree to which the soundness classes arc ^ ^loaded" with the various 
traits; e.g., Vital Affect and Sociable for the /I class, Unstable Autonomic 
Functions and Lack of Purpose and Values for the C class. 

The relation of the current adjustment grades to the soundness classes is 
given in Table 15- 

TABLE 15 

Soundness Class 


Adjustment 

A 

Par 

B 

Par 

C 

Par 

Excellent 

25 

12.8 . 

7 

13.9 

0 

5.3 

Normal 

52 

60.0 

72 

65.2 

26 

24-8 

Difficult 

3 

7-2 

8 

7.8 

7 

3.0 

The small civilian 

group exhibits no 

deviations from 

par, which arc of 


present relevance.'*'^ 


’‘Tignrcs cotnpiled by Seller tor total follow-up sample (230 c.ises) gave rela- 
tionships of the adjustment grades to doTninant uiesomorphy nnd dominant ectomor- 
pliy. They are throughout close to par. There is a striking absence of dominant 
endomorpliy. 
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Among these associations, the present limits of signi/icance are met hy 
tile excess of the class in the Excellent adjustment grade; by the deficiency 
of the C class in tills Excellent grade, and by the excess of lIie G class among 
the Difficult adjustments. There arc no tendencies not readily explicable, 
but it is to be noted that throughout, for all trait-categories, the proportion 
of Normal adjustments is close to par. While none of the C class is assigned 
nn Excellent adjustment, the Normal grade is given to all but a few cases. 
Excellent adjustments have been rare among those not previously assigned to 
the /I soundness class; on the other hand, nearly half the expectation among 
these "'soundest'' have rated Difficult adjustnients. The Study staff were 
apparently better able to assess the participant’s capacity for enjoying his 
work, than the likelihood of his having trouble. This is in line with the 
old psychometric axiom, “The high man can get a low score; the low man 
cfin't get a high score." Missed possibilities of trouble could exist in an A 
man, but the C class would not be assigned without actual evidence of such 
liabilities. 

How do the associations of adjustment with these overall ABC ratings, 
compare with the breakdown attempted in the trait scries? Every trait of 
the series has some representation in £ill adjustment grades. Two as- 
sociations are stronger than those observed with the ABC classes; tliat 
of Vital Affect with Excellent adjustment, and that of Basic 
Personality Less Integrated with Difficult adjustment. With these two 
traits one ma^'^ properly consider also tlic situation with Basic Per- 
sonality Highly Integrated. It should be recalled that BPH and BPL arc 
themselves overall judgments, whose mcniiing resembles that of the sound- 
ness classes. The relation of these three categories to the adjustment grades 
is given in Table 16. 


TABLE 16 


Atljiiitrnent 

DPH 

Par 

fiPL 

Par 

PT/l 

Pal 

Excellent 

26 

20.6 

1 

4.6 

17 

7.6 

Nurnial 

96 

93.8 

19 

21.1 

26 

34,6 

Diflievdt 

S 

to.s 


2A 

1 

1.8 


As previously remarked, Basic Personality Highly Integrated is too inclu- 
sive a category; here it is distinguished for keeping one out of difficulty in 
adjustment, more than for promoting its excellence, iu which respect it is 
less effective than the soundness class A above. Vital Affect on the other 
liand, is distinguished for promoting excellence, but promises little or no 
protection against difficulty, its Difficult adjustments being practically par. 
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Basic Iverson ality Less Integrated again corresponds closely in properties 
to class C; it weighs heavily against Excellent adjustment to the armed 
services^ is no bar to Normal adjustment, and does somewhat predispose to 
difliculties thciein. 

Other notable excesses for Difliciilt adjustments arc found with Unstable 
Autonomic Functions, Sensitive Affect, Creative Intuitive, Cultural, and 
Asocial, None of these findings should occasion surprise. The general 
situation for these traits is given in Table 17, 


TABLE 17 


Adjustment 

UAF 

Par 

St'A 

Par 

Cl 

Par 

CL 

Par 

/ISC 

Par 

Excellent 

2 

3.8 

7 

S.4 

1 

2.3 

10 

7.1 

1 

2.S 

N □ PTii n 1 

16 

17,4 

20 

21,8 

9 

tO.5 

25 

32.‘1 

12 

12,7 

Didicult 

5 

1.8 

6 

2.7 

4 

1.2 

8 

3.6 

4 

1,4 


While the traits here denoted may thus be looked on as predisposing to 
armed service adjustment di faculties, it is clear that they are no bar to 
adjustments of the best grade, Elsewhere there is no relationship that meets 
tile criterion of significance, but categories can be of interest for a very lack 
of association with armed service adiustmenL In the following (7'able 18) 
trends are represented which would soon attain significance if maintained 
in a larger sample, 

TABLE la 


Adjustment 

DM 

Par 

SI 

Par 

FP 

Par 

sen 

Par 

LPF 

Par 

Excellent 

3 

5.0 

5 

8.3 

7 

6.3 

12 

8.2 

3 

7.4 

Normal 

22 

22.6 

39 

37.7 

25 

28.5 

34 

37,5 

37 

33.8 

Difficult 

5 

2.5 

6 

4.1 

6 

3.1 

4 

4.1 

5 

3.7 


Like Vital Affect though in less degree, Sociability rates as a help to tlie 
Excellent adjustment grade but offers no protection against dlfRcultics ; this 
is more understandable for Vital Affect than for Sociable, where one would 
be justified in expecting that for the normal Individual, it would so protect, 
One may also be surprised that Dominance of Mood and Sclfconscious-Intro- 
spectivc appear no greater liabilities. Lack of Purpose and Values seems 
Still to operate as a handicap not offset by motivations derivable through 
the war situation. 

Finally, there arc traits noted for lack of association with armed service 
ad jus linen t. One might expect this with Bland Affect, less so with Practical 
Organizing, Shy, and Pragmatic, These fissociations arc given in Table 19- 
That in their meaning for armed service adjustment tlicrc should be no 
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TABLE 19 


Adjustment 

BDA 

Par 

FOR 

Par 

SHY 

Par 

PGC 

Pac 

Excellent 

4 

5,+ 

16 

14.0 

3 

5.0 

13 

12.5 

Normal 

28 

24.8 

62 

64.0 

2+ 

22.6 

57 

57.2 

Difficult 

1 

2.7 

7 

7,0 

3 

2.5 

6 

6.3 


more difference thnn this between such qualities as Practical-Organizing and 
Shy, is further testimony to the uncertain meanings that can be carried 
by a trait^name which is an abstraction. Practically organizing what? Shy 
about what? Ligoo has veraarked that a most aggressive hackriclder of a 
football team may become socially helpless on having thrust into his hands 
a teacup and a piece of cake. Here \ve may be observing tliis process in 
reverse. A further consideration in the ease of Shy is that the conception 
of this trait postulates an innate social aptitude cnvironmentall}^ frustrated. 
An environment in which one can, indeed must, sink his individuality can 
be to such a shy person a welcome means of escape from himself. 

''Body and apirit I surrendered whole 
To harsh instructors — and received a soul , . 

As to Practical Organizing, there will be other evidence that this attribute 
is no special asset at the levels of rank liere in question. If the concern were 
with field officers, the more so with general officers, and their naval cquiva- 
lentSj the situation could be dififerent. 

In discussing the properties of the "outstanding traits” as such, which has 
been the theme up to this point, it is easy to forget that each trait does 
not exist in the personality for itself, or in a pair, but iS modified by a large 
complex of other traits, often not less marked than itself, One may speak 
of a ” Vi till Affect pcrsDiiality” only as one speaks of a ''tall man/* In 
order to show such relationships as have here been described, a trait must 
be so dominant as to break through these modifying influences and give 
something of its own color to the entire personality, So that these Excellent, 
Normal, and Difficult adjustments are reached not in virtue of the traits above 
represented, but through a trait configuration whicii reacted upon its sur- 
roundings in such ways. What arc these configurations in various indi- 
viduals who have been otherwise distinctively characterized? 

Four sorts of participants will he considered from this standpoint. First, 
a random selection from those Excellently'' adjusted m the arnred. forces, is 

"^Kipling; Epitaphs, In civilian life une finds that ahy people may he quite 

at lioriie in tlieatricals, of die ainatciir sort at Icnsti for the precise reason that there 
they can cease to he theiiiii elves. 
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compared with a similar selection froin those adjusting with Difficulty. A 
fur tiler comparison is then made with individuals elsewhere specially observed 
from a psychometric standpoint (Wells '45), and with recorded participants 
in the Study, who have received conspicuous military or naval awards.'^® 

Brief accounts of six participants, three of Excellent and three of Difficult 
armed service adjustments^ arc first offered in illustration. B licrc are con- 
sidered the soundness classification and the trait-series; then certain data 
from the physiological, anthropometric, and psychometric fields. These 
latter findings are as a rule cited onlj^ when they deviate considcrahlj', c.g., 
one sigma or more, from the mean of the Study group as a whole. 

Case 1-E among these was, when observed as a sophomore, assigned the 
rating of A for soundness, and the trait configuration of BPH, VTA^ POR, 
VFj SCB^ PGC, This represents a character structure favorable to military 
or civilian success. Its possessor was also athletically distinguished, wliich 
is partly attested by an unusually low blood lactate (about 1-3 sigma under 
mean) for those who completed the treadmill run (cf. Heath '45, p. 68). 

■ Tidal air, representing air inhaled or exhaled at rest, was remarkably high, 
over 3 sigma above means. Body-build was a blend of meso- and ectomorphy, 
with rather less of the endomorph; the history attests a ps^Thotype essen- 
tially to correspond. Only one ‘^disproportion*’ is noted, but the mean is 
less than three, rsychomctrically he was well above local intellectual aver- 
age, though singularly low on such criteria of mechanical aptitude as were 
available. In the physiological measures he was iindistinguislied except as 
above. 

The excellent adjustment recited involves a commission with two promo- 
tions, and a very satisfactory marriage. The duties involve considerable 
flying with associated administrative work. An infiuence of the outstanding 
traits above is traceable in his reports: as Practical Organising in his ad- 
ministrative capacity, and Verbal Facility not to say Vital Affect, in the way 
he expresses himself about his duties. No actual combat experience is re- 
ported, but fitness therefor cannot be less than that of others in this scries 
who have so distinguished themselves. 

Case 2-E presents the more complicated picture of soundness class B, with 
the traits of UAF, BDA, DM, SDR, IHB, SI, SHY, HV, and LPV. This 
is a picture from which one might readily expect a less favorable outcome in 
war service. In other respects it Is worth noting (Self-Driving above) tliat 
lie did not complete the treadmill run, though the lactate he built up was 


^°As ihey are taken up rndividually, they are niimberetf for present identificntion. 
The number \a followed, by the inilinl letter of the adjustment grn.de; E, N, or 
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some half a siKina above mean. Respiration rate was slightly over a sigma 
above mean, anfl the sighs were over two sigma inoie frequent than the mcaUi 
Rody-build resembles 1-E as to lack of endomorph)", but tJiere is not so 
nmdi of the mesomorph or ectomorph. It gives little clue to tlie psychotype. 
The amount of body disproportion is over a sigma above mean. Psychometric 
work was characterized by better production in the more creative procedures 
than In the multiple choice variety, which were indeed, low for the present 
group. 

In addition to the less favorable trait configuration, it will be noted how 
mruiy of the more objective functions arc outside ordinary limits- It is a 
relatively unbalanced profile. The key to the situation is in the trait Self- 
Driving, for which this man lias long served as the Stii(l)"'s stcreot)^pe. In 
virtue of this, he has made much more of the comparatively moderate intel- 
lectual eiidowmeut than would most of his fellows, and apparently compen- 
sated otlier liabilities, e.g,, Unstable Autonomic Functions. Extra-curricular 
interests were essentially non-athictic but of considerable social significance, 
and pursued with such vigor as to leave lasting and salutary impress on 
the undergraduate life of the institution (in the face of a rating of Lack of 
Purpose and Values). 

He completed a medical education, made a first-ratc marriage, and at last 
accounts was participating, with commissioned rank, in one, of the most diffi- 
cult operations the armed forces undertook. 

Nowhere in the long scries of objective measures is there a lijnt of the 
qualities that make this man; if anything, the contrary, Projective tests 
material on this participant is inadequate, but Rorschacli procedures and 
the like would have critical interest. It is believed that certain criteria in 
graphology would have picked it up, but perhaps, not to tlie extent that it 
doinlnatcs the picture. 

Case 3-E has a profile more resembling 1-E, that is*. Soundness class 
traits BPH, VTA, CLy VF, SCB, SSMy HV. It differs from 1-E in tJie 
absence of Practical Organizing and Pragmatic, with the accession of Cul- 
tural, Social Science IMotivations, and I-Iiiman Values. Much of this differ- 
ence can be accounted for on a nurtural basis; the socio-economic antecedents 
of 1-E arc quite modest, while in 3-E they are those of wealth and distinction. 
Just as habits of self-care arc learned more readily by children of the poor 
than by children of the rich, so in maturer years the motivations of tlie less 
socially favored turn rather towards the practical, those of the more favored 
towards the cultural (but cL the counter-indication, p. 150). The present 
participant was ps)'chiatrically described as the “most normal boy" who had 
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been seen; there is well-balanced cxtni-curricular activity, academic record 
above average, below what might have been accomplished, hut perhaps not 
without sacrificing equal values in other spheres. Except for rather inferior 
manipulative functions, the psychometric record is among the best alUround 
in the research; native mental alertness considerably above the perfurmance 
in academic aptitude tests, consistently with the academic record above 
mentioned. 

As compared with 1-E on a pliysiologicul basis, recumbent pulse was much 
slower, indeed over a sigma below nieaii. Basal metabolic rate was not 
quite a sigma lower tlian in 1-E, Both completed the treadmill run, but the 
lactate built by 3'E was nearly a sigma over that of 1-E, though still a little 
below group mean. The various data on respiration arc unavailable for 3-E. 
Either Ids health was less good or there was a disproportionate concern for 
It, for there was a specially large number of visits to the University clinic, 
over three times those of l-E, The fonnci' supposition seems to correspond 
better with the facts; and injuries through athletics account for some portion 
of tlic visits. The somatotype shows more endomorphy and especially 
incsomorphy, less ectomorpliy than 1-E, with a good correspondence to psyclio- 
type. 

In the armed services there is commissioned status, with active duties in 
combat aviation. One regrets not being able to quote precisely the attitudes 
expressed, which reflect all the morale and enthusiasm for the work that 
any commander could wish, I'E would figlit as well, 2-E may well linvc 
done so, but neither would have enjoyed it as much, 

For group seiected as these individuals c'lre, very understaiidable source 
of difficult adjustment would be an assignment heavily loaded with paper- 
work and routine duties such as arc among the needs of war administration, 
and for which the background of persons trained like these, would especially 
equip them. No doubt this is an occasional factor in difficult adjustment, 
as is indeed to be illustrated, but it does not seem to be a general one. If one 
separates the adjustment grades according to the previously cited categories 
of combat and non-combat service, the actual coincidences are throughout 
veiy close to par. The data support the inference that it is the adjust- 
iiieiital capacity of the individual which governs, rather than the particular 
type of situation to which circumstances require adjustment (for data on other 
Excellent adjustments, cf, Table 20). 

The difficult adjustment may be introduced by a configuration (Case 
11-D) of soundness class A, but among the assigned traits, only Creative- 
Intuitive, Cultural, and Verbal Facility; a triad that only partially bears 
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out tile global soundness estimate, and hardly promises well for at least the 
common idea of adjustment to the armed services. It is fairly consistent 
with the psychometric picture, which is one of the Stucly*s extreme excesses 
o£ verbal over quantitative accomplishment. There is some reason to look 
on this verbalism as mote a matter of incentive and interest than of native 
aptitude. Witli the above qualities there should have been a better projec- 
tive response than there was; by themselves the psychometric observations 
would hardly suggest the A soundness class. 

Physiologically, recumbent pulse is over a sigma above mean and basal 
me tabu lie rate low to a similar extent. Respi ration rate is nearly two 
sigma below mean. Somatotype is close to the group average, with mesonior* 
phy predominant; there should have been considerably more ectomorpliy to 
match the psychotype, whicli is rather on the cerebral side. 

As in case 2-E, these various disjunctions create doubts as to basic integra- 
tions, and here there is no Self-Driving to offset them; rather tlic contrary. 
Reviewing the history, one feels that a B soundness grade would have been 
as well justified, as it would be better by the outcome to date. 

In the armed forces there is non-commissioned status, no record of combat 
duty. This is apparently one of the instances in which service needs lead to 
assignments altogether contra-indicated by aptitudes and inner incentives. 
Highly ideational types such ns this one are specially subject to such situations, 
and their very intellectual development makes it no easier to adjust to them. 
However, a considerable proportion of this research group have managed it, 
and it is believed that in civil life also, this man’s best adjustments arc con- 
fined to a rather specialized environmental range. 

Case 12-D receive in the present psychiatric schema the assignments of 
G grade soundness, and the traits Basic Personality Less Integrated and Lack 
of Purpose and Values only. He is actually a complicated individual of 
considerable talent, having held important extra-curricular assignments in 
college, as well as having maintained an academic record above average, 
though below capacity- Psychomctrically he displays the verbal excess of 1 LD 
though less markedly, the quantitative record being itself well above local 
tiverage. The manipulative record is among the best observed and projective 
response is well developed, though itself somewhat questionable from the 
adjustment standpoint. 

The physiological data arc fragmentary but in the treadmill run he built 
up one of the highest blood-lactates observed in this series, before relinqviish' 
ing the task at a point well beyond where it is usually dropped by those who 
are unable to complete the run. The somatotype is heavily mcsomorpliic, and 
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as in the previous case docs not properly represent the “cerchrotic” compo- 
ncats in this man, notably greater thnii in the previous 1 l-D. The question 
seems worth examining if men who, like this one, rliflier markedly in psycho- 
type from the corresponding somatotype, arc comparatively disposed to ad- 
just men t d iflicultics, Sheldon and Stevens feel strongly that this is so (H2, 
pp. 373 ff.)- In studies of liandwiiting with this group, there lias been 
observed reduced agreement of graphology with tlic criterion in the C sound- 
ness class, and this individual is one where such disagreement is very marked. 
There is commissioned status, but much dissatisfaction with the rather 
inactive nature of the work, for which he is more than competcjit, hut which 
is itself incompetent to the heavy soniatotonic demands of his make-up. On 
the other hand, he as yet evinces hardly enough of the Sociable component 
to make a close-contact leader of men. At this stage of his development, one 
would think most of him, psychologically, as a paratrooper or combat flyer. 

Case 13-D has a soundness classification of ^7^ with a trait profile of BPHj 
VTA, DM, IS, PGR, SSM; thus little in common witli the other two, 
Remark has been made elsewhere upon the apparent mutual contradiction of 
the C soundness and IJasic Personality Highly Integrated, and this is one 
of the eases in point. The issue lies with the characteristics liere represented 
by Dominance of Mood. The mood -swings come very close to what could 
properly he regarded as normal limits, hence the C soundness grade. On 
the other hand there Is the disposition (cf, p. 141) to regard these swings 
as essentially endogenous; not a function of persistent inability to manage 
the environment, as would be denoted by Ilasic Personality Less rntegrated. 
The young man is rated BPH on his capacity to “take it“ from, not to say 
dish it out to, the environment, when his own condition is normal for him. 
The other traits assigned embody notliing inimical to armed service adjust- 
ment, and some favorable qualities (Vital Affect). 

Ill the psychometric record there is some resemblance to 3-E ; c.g., basic 
alertness records superior to functions which depend more on academic accom- 
plishment. A fairly rich response to Rorschach figures was most distin- 
guished by preponderance of “object*' responses, and there was hardly the 
development of color that one might have expected in one of his affective life. 

Plq^siology showed recumbent pulse a sigma below mean, but Jio other 
functions as far off as this. There were no “sighs’* in the respiration period, 
which is unusual, but the contrary is more associated with his make-up. In 
bod 3 ^-build he closely resembles 12-D; is actually the most heavily mesomor- 
phic individual of those discussed. The psi^chotype Avould put somewhat 
more weight on a “viscero tonic" component, but is otherwise fairly con- 
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sonant. There is absence of disproportions, which is ver}' seldom seen, but 
is again associated with sounder integrations than arc attributed to this man. 

The armed service, adjustment difTicultics observed arise less o\rt of tbc 
mood swings prominent in the above estimate, than out of an excessive 
somatQtonia with consequent need for action that the war assigimieiit does 
not sufficiently supply, There is good commissioned rank, and overt adjust- 
ment appears to be entirely satisfactory. As in the previous ease, one feels 
that a more varied, stressful environment would be more satisfyijig to tliis 
man; on the other hand, a person with fcM^er internal stresses would find 
the by no means sedentary duties of this officer amply sufficient in such 
respects. 

To facilitate comparison, these eases with other random selections for tJie 
respective adjustment groups, arc herewith presented in Table 20. Com- 
parison of the several trait profiles may be made in such detail as desired. 
Table 21 gives the frequency with ivhich each cate go is represented in 
these two subscries, with approximate par for the Study group as a whole 
(cf. above p* 132). 

TAULE 21 


Soundness Trails 



A 

fl 

c 

U/3F 

UPII 

BPL 

DM 

VTA 

BDA 

£ 

7 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 

1 

D 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Par 


4,5 

1,8 

1.4 

6,0 

1.5 

1.'6 

2.0 

l.S 




Soundness Trait-s 






SVA 

JS 

SDR 

irjB 

FOR 

SI 

IDL 

Cl 

Cl 

E 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

b 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Par 

1.7 

1.4 

L4 

1.9 

3.7 

2,5 

2,1 

.6 

2.1 




Soundness Traits 





PSM 

[AT 

VF 

SFJY 

ASC 

sen 

PGC 

SSM 

UV 

LPV 

E 0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 

4 

X 

5 

1 

D 2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Par 1.2 

J.4 

LS 

1,8 


2.1 

3.8 

1.7 

1.6 

2.2 


In the physiological data as previously cited (pulse, respiration, etc,) no 
differentiation can be made out. Anthiopomctiic data. arc quoted in Table 
22, the somatotype being on a 5-point scale instead nf Sheldons 7. 
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TABLE 22 



i-iT 

2-iT 

2-E 

4-Zi 

5-E 

6-E 

7-/i 

S-E 

9-ir 

lO-E 

Enclotnorpliy 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Mestijiiorphy 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

Ectomorphy 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Disproportions 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

Masculine Component 

S 

S 

S 

5 

5^ 


S 

S 

5 



llD 

12- D 

12-D 

14 D 

IS-D 

16-D 

17-D 

n-D 

19-D 

20-D 

Endornorphy 

i 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

Mesomorphy 

4 

5 

5 



3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Ectomorphy 

2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

Disproportions 

0 

X 

0 



3 

2 

3 

s 

8 

Masculine Component 

S 

s 

s 

S 

S 

jr 

M 

S 

S' 

5 


Beyond such relevance as may attach to a more varied encloinorphy, and 
the presence in the Difficult adjustments of less strong masculine component 
(2 cases, cf. Seltzer M5), these cases exhibit no separation on this basis, and 
there is similarly none in the available psychometric data* The highest, sub- 
stantially the only, predictive quality is shown in rather general estimates of 
personality attributes, based upon evaluations from the standpoint of clinical 
psychiatry. 

Two other groups inviting consideration for themselves are eight cases 
already reviewed by Wells ('45) with introductory psychometric reference, 
and 19 cases vyrho have since received awards for conspicuous service. For 
nomenclature, they are termed the Mental Measurement and the Award 
groups. One individual is irt both groups. 

The Mental Measurement group was thus selected for certain psycho^ 
metric distinctions, and is otherwise a more varied and complicated series 
than those with awards. The Mental^Measurement group contains the single 
participant in the Study, of conscientious objector status. The rest are in 
tile armed forces, one non-com, one counter-intelligence service, the others 
commissioned. 

The decorations received by the Award group comprise the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Air Medal (Oak Leaf Clusters), the Navy and Maiiuc 
Corps Medal, and the Bronze Star Medal. Identification is a bar to match- 
ing a specific citation against a particular series of assigned traits. But, as 
individuals who have received such awards, they are soinewhat comparable 
among each other, and with the group as a whole, 

Tlic cases that constitute the available samples, are naturally too few for 
any but very general indications. Table 23 gives the number of times each 
trait was assigned among these two groups of participants. 
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TABLE 21 



A 

B 

c 

UAF 

BPH 

BPL 

ViSI 

VTA 


SVA 

Mental Measure- 











uient Ofouji 
Award Group; 

2 

Z 

3 

Q 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3 

Actual 











occurrence 

Chance 

9 

7 

3 

3 

12 

3 

3 

7 

0 

3 

expectation 

7.0 

B.5 

3.4 

2.7 

n.3 

2.8 

3.4 

3.8 

3.4 

3.6 


JS 

SDR 

fiin 

POR 

SI 

IDl. 

Cl 

CL 

PSM 

lAT 

MentO-l Measure- 











ment Group 
Award Group; 

1 

0 

2 

z 

3 

S 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Actual 

occurrence 

Clinncc 

3 

3 

3 

6 

(> 

4 

1 

6 

0 

1 

expectation 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

7.0 

4.8 

4.0 

1.2 

4.0 

2.4 

2 . 7 '^ 


rr 

SIJY 

ASC 

sen 

PGC 

SSM 

UP 

LPV 



Meutul Meusurt- 











ment" Group 
Award Group; 

6 

Z 

2 

2 

1 

2 

\ 

2 



Actual 
□ceil rrence 
Chance 

4 

2 

1 

8 

7 

7 

5 

3 



expectation 

3.4 

a.5 

1.8 

4.1 

7.3 

3,2 

2.0 

4.2 




In the Award group especially, one is impressed with the similarity of 
their tvalt configurations to those of the group as a whole, more than with 
differences. Although no awards actually appear against HI ami Affect and 
Physical Science Motivations, these categories are themselves of too infre* 
quent occurrence for the fact to command attention. It is perhaps note- 
worthy thnt a^vards arc not more conspicuously associated with Pmgmah’c 
and Practical Organizine*^^ An almost ^'significant" difference is tlie excess 
for Sociable; Bland Affect has the most notable deficiency trend, 0 : 3.4, 

“'Here one may recall the different: types of meritorious con<)uct for which nwaida 
tnay be made; sucli as («t) single actions «f conspicuous valor, (^f) less diiiiniitic 
but longer continued achlevementa of this I'ahic, [c) action a performed by the con- 
cert of a group, all of whom imiy receive the nward, 7'lie present citations partake 
more of the character of the first and third cUs&cs; where POR would be at no 
premhiin. and PGC might be at a discount. 

The condftfong /hat auiTnund the mnking of awards are jn genernf such, that 
while the preseacc of awards normally attests coEU^picUOvtsly nncritovioua conduct, 
their absence in no way denotes the absence of qualities ncccsanry to nehieve awards, 
or that in like circumstances the awards would not be achieved, There ia accord- 
ingty little reason Co aiuicipciCe that recipients of award? form a da?s distinguish aide 
by the present criteria from the generality of those serving a.ilisfrtctoiiIy in the 
armed forces. A group of dishonorable discharges on tlic other hand, would much 
more piobabiy be differentiated by these means. 
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Though the cases are much too few to generalize, the Mental Measure- 
ment group docs have excesses of twice par or more for the G soundness grade, 
and for the traits BPL. DM, SV/l IDL, VF, SHY, JSC, SSM; not the 
most prima facie desirable of trait configurations for rigorous conditions of 
war, though adequate enough to a settled economy. There is a notable de- 
ficiency trend for Pragmatic, and there may have been an unconscious selec- 
tion for Verbal Facility. 

In respect to Excellent, Normal, and Difficult Adjustments, the propor- 
tions of the Award group are close to par. Attitude toward the service shows 
therefore in this material no relation to the acliievcment of awards. 

In view of their distinctive nature, brief characterizations of various 
inemhers of tlie two groups are offered. Those in the ]Vlental-]\dcasurement 
group have been reviewed elsewhere with special psyciiomctric reference 
(Heath ’45, Wells ’45); some additional data are of present relevance. 
Their designations in the Wells paper arc cited in parentheses, 

21- N; (Participant B), Trait-profile of DM, IPIB, FOR, 

SI, IDL, SHY, JSC, SSM, Subsequent history favors Shy rather than 
Asocial, for the inconsistencies between them, Social Science Motivations 
probably reactive to adolescent socio-economic frustrations. Basic Personality 
Highly Integrated and Practical Organizing, plus the high intellect, laid the 
essential foundation for his success. Notably high with verbal multiple 
choice tests; less adequate with "open end" functions. Uncompleted tread- 
mill run gave shorter time and lower lactate than average; that is, he was 
disinclined to push himself in that respect. Respiration rate over 1 sigma 
high, tidal air over 1 sigma low. Exceptionally little demand on the Col- 
lege medical facilities. Body-build shows reduced "masculine component"; 
somatotype balanced between mesomorphy and ccfcomofphy, least endomor- 
ph]^; psychotype indicates temporary shift from cercbrotoiiia toward souia- 
totonia, viscero tonic components remaining slight. There is reason to think 
that the Study gave this man reassurance of considerable significance for his 
later adjustments. 

22- N ; (PartLcipant C). Tvait-profilc of C — BPL, DA'I, SVA, IHB, 
SIj IDL, CL, VF, SHY, JSC, LPV. Pattern while complex, hangs to- 
gether save for the last two items. In the senses here used, there is prob- 
ably more of Asocial than of Shy, and Lack of Purpose and Values refers 
rather to purposes and values usual for this group, than to lack of any such. 
Note also tlie incidence of the assigned social traits, with Verbal Facility; 
cliicf psychometric feature, the marked verbalization with depression of quan- 
titative and of "open end" verbal functions. Question if Verbal Facility is 
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not largely a function of the si;ecial interview situation. Pulse-rate among 
the highest in the total scries, 3 sigma high; basal metabolic rate nenily 1}4 
sigma high; tidal air sigma high; sighs per minute about 4 sigma high. 
A physiolagical stereotype for KempFs Anabolic min us. Body-build gives 
disproportions about 3 sigma high, with marked ectomoiphy, minimal meso- 
ancl endo-, strong masculine component, Kclativc discrcpanc}^ between psy- 
chiatric evaluations and handwriting analysis. Contemporary, though in- 
direct, evidence of satisfactory adjustment in a highly specialr/cd branch 
of the national service; attesting a more integrated basic personality than 
seems to have been credited, and an exemplary piece of assignment on the 
part of those concerned with the personnel practices. 

23-N; (Participant G). Tr^it-profile of C — BFL, IDLj VFj LPV ; a 
pattern of itself relatively unfavorable to war service adjustment. Else- 
where noted have been the good psychometric records, especially in open-end 
function; Verbal Facility is rather an understatement. Relative aptitudes 
also in manipulative functions; assignment of Physical Science Motivations 
could probably have been justified. The erratic conduct pattern elsewhere 
described for tliis man was hardly reHectcd at physiological levels, though 
respiration rate was over a sigma high, and tidal air similarly low. There 
were no ^*sighs.'* In body-build, the next most disproportions (in these 
groups) to 22-N ; somatotype somewhat on the ectomorphic side, least 
enclomorpJiy. Some case for ccrebrotonic dominance could have been made out 
for undergraduate days; other components more prominent now. The his- 
tor}^ to date reinforces the favorable impressions concerning his war service, 
elsewhere related. 

In psychiatry, there is a syndrome termed adolescent instability into which 
this man's sophomore picture would have fitted. The change, ns recently 
observed, lias been dramatic; quite apart from the record of combat service, 
the social impression made is now the best that could be asked. Question of 
how much of this is maturation, how much a response to the officer training 
and environment. Credit is given mostly to the latter, with tJie hope that 
these gains will carry over into subsequent peace-time career. As compared 
with the earlier presentation (Wells *45) this is one of the more marked 
“upsets"; these it may be added, are uniformly in a favorable direction, 

Of the four remaining cases, one occurs also in tUc Award group, and is 
considered among them. The others include 24-D, whose adjustment grade 
appears assigned on the basis of unusual choice of war work; the activities 
carried on have involved considerable discomfort not devoid of dangcr- 
Profile of C—BFL. SVA, JDL, CL, VF; compare with 23-N. The 
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physiological variations are mentioned elsewhere; somatotype is principally 
mesomorphic* at great variance with psychotype, which is a mixture of 
viscero- and cerebrotonia. 

25- N (Participant H) ; trait-profile of A — BPH, SVAj DAIj VTAj IDL, 
CLj VFj SCBj SSM. The generally high psychometric accomplishment may 
be recalled. Somatotype on the mesomorphic side, least endomorphic, psycho- 
type fairly consistent, 

26- N (Participant D) ; trait-prome of A^BPfl, DM, VTA, POR, VF, 
PGC; psychometrically noted for relative excellence in projective “open end“ 
response. The most heavily mesomorphic of this sub-group, consistently with 
psychotype; in general, as favorable a configuration for active war service 
as has been so far recited, 

Although these data* and the prewar histories of the last two cases arc 
wholly consistent with commissiovred status, it is present in neither. The 
dynamic in one of them at least, may be that classical expression by Cato, who 
would rather tliat “people should ask why my statue is not put up, than why 
it is.” 

Turning now to the Award group, these are the cases of record as of the 
date involved ; but it is improbable that the Study has been informed of all 
the awards, They are as heterogeneous a group as might be chosen by lot, 
and understandably so, since the types of circumstances vary so widely in 
which such awards may be made. Perhaps the most relevant for present 
purposes is a distinction officially expressed in the terms “Valor” and 
“Achievement” (cf., note p. 234). Valor here denotes conduct specifically 
ill the presence of the enemy, the critical portion of which may indeed 
be an affair of seconds, In Achievement, the critical conduct may cover a 
period of days or months, and need not involve direct enemy contacts; but 
the two functions must be regarded as continuous. 

27- N; trait-profile of C — VAF, BPLj CL, LPV, among the less promis- 
ing for war service of those that have been quoted. Psychometrics nowhere 
of high grade, usually of low grade for the total group. Outstanding physio- 
logical features arc a tidal air about 3 sigma high, a number of sighs about 
5 sigma high. In body-build ectoinorphy is dominant, and disproportions arc 
nearly a sigma high. Clinical notes would bear out the Impression that this 
man if anyone In the total group, entered the armed forces with “two strikes 
against him.” His own report on his duties ernbodics none of this; is most 
intelligently expressed, with considerable humor, with comments on the en- 
joyment of dangerous assignments. Details on the citation are not available, 
but the nature of the award, and the character of the duties involved point 
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to a citation for Valor, more than for Achievement; so much at least is 
consistent with the previous estimate of the man, wliicli would have em- 
bodied Kempf's '^Anabolic minus.” 

28- E ; one of the four Excellent adjustments in the Award group. Trait- 
profile of A — BPHj SCB^ favorable enough as far as it goes, hut scarcely 
dbtinguished. Psychometrics generally superior, AU physiological measures 
noted, v^dtliin 1 sigma of average. Eleavib^ inesomorpliic, least endomorphic. 
No clear inconsistency witli psycho type, might be more ecrebrotonia. Follow- 
up communications to the Stud 5 ^ more factual, less colorful than those of 
27-N, An entirely favorable war adjustment prognosis would have been 
justified for this participant, by the above data. The nature of the award 
implies notably sustained Achievement, also valor in the ordinary sense, with 
capacity for combat team-work, 

29- N ; is the individual incntioiied above as belonging also to llic Mental- 
mcasureincnt group. His claim to distinction there was a high all-round 
aptitude with Interests heavily on the verbal side> although technological 
aptitudes rated somewhat higher. Trait-profile of A — BPH, JS, CJj VFj 
SCEj Hr. Physiology shows a pulse over a sigma .slow, and the absence of 
“sighs’’; but the really distinctive feature of the record, inviting considera- 
tion from various angles, involves tlie treadmill run. Here he gave up in a 
relatively short time, and with much the lowest blood -lactate (i.c., when 
much the least exhausted) of anyone in the total series, Obviously the use 
of such a measure as a criterion of “persistence,'* “guts/’ etc., is subject to 
very critical scrutiny. Somatotype is distinguished by lieavy endo- and 
mcsoniorphy, with greatly reduced cctomorphy ; tlic psychotype would then 
have suggested even more viscerotonia, but the present picture is in close 
accord. Plis own follow-up accounts represent him as a typically “happy 
waniov"; would credit him with a Vital Affect that did not impress those 
who observed him here; and with rather less of the Just-So feature than was 
then ascribed. As pointed out elsewhere, the technological aptitudes liave 
come heavily to the fore. The circumstances of the award, whicli is among 
the highest here concerned, denote comparable measures of Achievement and 
Valor. Post-war career plans arc sedentary and ideational. 

30-D; Assigned trait-profile of B— U/iT, DM, JR, RI, IDL, CJ., VF; 
one that might pi edict a Z) adjustment grade. When previously seen, psy- 
chometrics showed a vcrbal-qUcantitatlve balance comparable to 22 -N ; but 
with freer intellectual functions, and advantage in maniinilativc woik. Com- 
pleted the treadmill run, as did seven others in the Award group, a propor- 
tion similar to the total samples. Bes pi ration-rate 2 sigma high, tidal air 
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about ^ sigma low. Sighs per minute over 3 sigma high. Soma to type 
equally distiibutefl, no mar Iced deviation from psychotype. Disproportions 
about a sigma high. 

The Difficult adjustment seems to he the not infrequent one of armed 
service discipline impinging upon a highly ideational habit of mind, with 
mood-swings contributing a share. The rating is based on data some time 
prior to the award, and may not be valid as of the later time. The award 
is mainly of the achievement type, based on long continued effectiveness, with 
such critical episodes as are involved in tliat class of activity; but the Study 
ratings hardly pick up the qualities that have been displayed. 

31- N; Trait-profile of A — VTAj SCB; a simple pattern, hut of excep- 
tional quality. Psychometrics were undistinguislied. Completed the tread- 
mill run on a rcl«ntively low lactate, attesting good physical condition. Res- 
piration over a sigma high. Body-build relatively free of disproportions; 
considerably on the meso- and ectomorphic sides, Upon e«irly contacts, it was 
remarked of this man that he would make a good Horatio for a Hamlet. 
Excellent marriage adjustment. The award is a high one, as liigh as any 
concerned here ; details ns to Valor and Achievement arc not available. The 
assignment is perhaps more favorable to the former; his personality lends 
itself equally to both, 

32- D; Tiait-piorde of B— U/iE, BFL, SE/T FOR, 1/IJ\ SCB, PGG. 
A complication of traits, balance priina facie unfavorable, possibly redeemed 
by Practical Organizing and Pragmatic. Formal psj^chome Eric picture close 
to average for tlic group; less command of English than ordinarily seen. 
Physiology records recumbent pulse nearly 2 sigma high, tidal air about iyi 
sigma low. In hody-biiild, disproportion.s are numerous, equal to 22-N, 
whom he resembles also in the lowest nicsomorphy for those groups. In 
conformity with the above picture, the judgment of the staff generally gave 
him a less favorable outlook than the group average. 

It is easier to rationalize the adjustment grade on the basis of. these 
expectations, than on the subsequent record. One may suspect some ^'tem- 
peramental” overstatements of discontents. Expressions of good adjustment 
are not absent. Vluch improvement since reaching scenes of action. Con- 
siderable combat record, culminating in award presumptively on a Valor basis. 

33- D; Trait-profllc of B—DM, VTA, SDR, SI, IDL, CL, SCR, HV. 
Mood-swings seems again to be the chief factor in the soundness classification ; 
otherwise the pattern is as favorable a one as has been presented. In the 
presence of a good personal impression, psychometric data pointed singularly 
otherwise; e.g., “Rorschach color-shock, shading responses ?ind general con- 
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strLctiod; excess subjectivity in association responses j tliemaric content some- 
what regressive,” Formal tests umlislingnishcd save for good quantitative 
and manipulative function. Academic accomplishnients relatively in excess 
of endowments (Self-Driving). Somjitotype gives considerable mesomorphic 
excess, cctoinorpliy as little marked as any. The corresponding psycho type 
would l>c among the most generally favorable, and it seemed then to be 
fairly consistent, despite an early environment disposing mucli more to Sliy 
or Asocial (or indeed worse, psychotmalytically) , than to the Sociable of 
viscerotonia. 

On the other hand the armed service adjustment, which is indeed subjec- 
tively “Difficult,” carries a more cerebral note. It is not the frustration of 
a desire for activity, of which there is ample, but an ovcr-intcllcctualizcd 
reaction to it; as well as to other, phases of his life. Here one might see 
reflections of the earlier projective test data. Put the difficulty remains im- 
plicit, and has been no bar to the award; this appears predominantly an 
Achievement, denoting sustained combat functions in a group, 

In the earlier portions of this chapter, there were brought out some overall 
relationships between subjective adjustment in the anned forces, and esti- 
mates of personality that had been made during underclassman days. There 
was, for example, something like a 2j4 to 1 chance that one who had been 
assigned the trait of Vital Affect would later feel very well placed in his 
w»ar duties, If he had been placed in tlie least admissible of tlic soundness 
classes (C*), there appeared miiumal chance of his feeling this way about his 
war duties, and something over a 2 to 1 chance that he would feel distinctly 
uncomfortable in them. But the numbers who receive these trait assign- 
ments arc comparatively small, and their results do not affect more than a 
sixth even of this selected group. When one turns to the material just 
discussed, ffiat is the individual case, one is more impressed by the readiness 
with which these generalizations arc flouted. From the present Award 
group, one could perversely infer that an army of malcontents would give 
valiant and devoted service. This much is clear; the happenings in war which 
are unexpected for the observation in peace ("upsets*^), are too serious to be 
set aside as fortuitous. They point to systematic dc/iciercics in the charac- 
terizations of these men* upon which further attack must be made. The 
previous chapter discussed tlic genend strategy of so dohig. 

One fuither case may be cited in illustration, who had been processed 
largely in the regular manner (no ‘‘trnit-proiile” however), but who was not 
considered quite to meet the minimuin '"basic personality" standards far the 
group. A recorded resum 6 of the personality structure recites the expressive 
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movements as stIfE, restrained; the mood as unhappy, sad. Under aflective 
functions arc the entries, serious, unaggressive. Cognitive functions were 
found poorly organized, not tending towards logical, rational processes. 
Social traits were recited as shy, self-conscious, insecure, easily hurt, subinis' 
sivc. Today this man has received an award as distingiiished as any in tlic 
group, for continued performance mostly in the “Valor” area. 

(Incidentally, the somatotype was heavily mesomorphic, which laughs 
later than anything in the above personality description,) The liabilities 
seem to Jiavc been mainly in the realm of attitude toward self; overt adjust- 
ments were good enough. A considerable part of the changes of attitude that 
made this war record possible appear to have taken place while he was under 
observation by the Study staff. One would like to feel that these contacts 
had something to do with the changes; at least the record testifies that con- 
siderable effort was made to effect them. But the record leaves us in the dark 
ns to what there was in this man that enabled him so to respond, as wc arc 
in the dark about how many like persons would be similarly reconstituted 
by a like experience. 

It would be worth knowing. It throws into relief the absence of neuro- 
psychiatric casualties in this group. To be sure they were selected as pre- 
sumptively firsfc-ratc risks in this respect; it should, however, be clear that 
the information available for such selection did not always result in such a 
selection; and did occasionally select an individual who might not have 
been selected on subsequent knowledge. But not a single individual selected 
for the Study has been an NP casualty. 

One of the nineteenth century Popes used to ask each new visitor how long 
he liad been in Rome, If the answer was 4S hours, he would say, “Then of 
course j^ouVe seen everything” (Personality Inventory), If it was two years, 
he would say, “And now you arc beginning to know Rome” (Rorschach 
Test)'^ If it was 20 years, "Ah, now you know that you will never know 
Rome” (Psychoanalysis), The cases above recounted entitle this research 
group to some such feeling about the more cursory methods of personality 
evaluation. As to the methods of this Studjs they could hardly be called 
cursory, but they are as yet clearly incomplete. One aspect of this incom- 
pleteness, and the one easiest to remedy, was discussed in the previous chapter. 
The other and more difficult aspect, starts with the issue of trait-specificity. 
Is one "shy” on the football field or at a tea-table; or at both, or neither? 
A tea-table is not furtlier from a football field than is a liberal arts college 
from Okinawa. Not only were these men four to six years younger when 
wc first observed them, but they were responding to an extremely different 
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environment. There is the best of reasons to suppose that similar observa- 
tions under war conditions would elicit very different trait- pro files out of 
a very different trait-series from what is here presented. The local environ- 
ment: and the previous history of these men were simply not capable of 
revealing large sectors of their personalities, to an observer or ro the men 
tiiemsdvcs. One may hope it has been a pardonable ovcr-sinipli/lcation to 
speak of Basic Persnniility in terms of ^'how much can he take?*' From 
war records if from anywhere one should learn that the question is, what 
stresses and how many kinds of stresses can lie take? And also tliat unsuccess 
in an outwardly easier environment does not necessarily mean unsuccess in 
a harder if different one. Of the present group, the least integrated in 
college have in war their chance along with the best. As each of NapnIeot\*s 
troopers carried a marshaPs baton in his knapsack, so the good GI might 
be said to carry die Medal of Honor in his heart. It was more tlian suspected 
in the first woild war, and is abundantly demonstrated in tlie second, that 
dynamic factors none too well adjusted to peace-time life, can motivate 
acconipHshmcnts in war. The sound personality is unlikely to give way, 
but some unsound ones arc firmly welded in the 'Tcry trials.** 



VIII. CONCLUDING REIMARKS 

The Grant Study group consisted of individuals who were making more 
than ordinarily good adjustments to their fellows, and have since shown 
themselves capable of good adjustments in very difficult circumstances. 
Objections have been raised to the “small size of the sample”; but this 
needs to be qualified. The sample is not small for clarifying the problem 
in its present phase; this depends less on large samples than on in^ 

sighted investigation, and a sample of the present size is amply large to serve 
as a staging area for another advance. Such criticism is better directed at 
the narrowness of the sample than its size; one consisting of persons far 
from normal in a statistical sense, highly specialized intellectually and cco- 
nomicall5^ It is not an answer that this is a sample from which “leaders” 
come ; effective* not to say benign leadcrsliip is achieved too often upon no 
such basis. Perspective upon other groups must be gained (as certain acces- 
sory studies in the present setting have amply borne out), and without for- 
getting that there is an altogether different sex with no small role in the 
social order. 

The implicit function, not to say aim of rescarcli like the present, is still 
to learn more about what kinds of persons it takes to make up a healthy 
society, and how such persons might be born and reared. It is to be supposed 
that a culture based upon such individuals would by our standards be a 
healthier culture than one embodying large nunibeis of individuals liable to 
less adjustive behavior. It is this wide variation in behavior patterns and 
capacities that makes the problem of civilization, rather than to find some par- 
ticular set of social institutions that might be the most suitable for humanity, 
or a given regional segment of it.^’^ No form of social integration can 
succeed if too many of those in it arc stupid, selfish, or corrupt, Any form 
of social organization will give a Utopia, given properly organized person- 
alities to live by it. This is a point that writers of Utopias are apt to com- 
pletely miss; the reason being that a Utopia is a projection of the personality 
that, quite literally, ‘‘projects” it; and simply mirrors the kind of society 
in which the literary segment of this personality would feel most at home. 

It should have long been clear that the Outstanding Traits of this presen- 
tation are as its title specifies: the traits which were outstanding in a spe- 
cially selected group of college students. For other groups, as for example 
in a group of merchandisers subsequently observed, some of these traits have 

scheme of elevating the social organism ns a whole without improving 
the iiidivicUials who compose it has only the rcsiilta of degrading the indivicluala 
still further , . (Inge '23, p. 2+2). 
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to be subtiaeted and others added. The material just precedine illustrates 
how such trait pictures also chanj^e with the environment, ns they do with 
maturation. The most valid of personality descriptions like tJicse, has a 
validity limited largely to the circumstances that have surrounded the per' 
son; and begins to lose this validity as thcee circumstances are altered. Nor- 
mal human circumstances are enough alike, that the undcrstandiiiR of human 
nature has for some time been at a practically workable stage. How frag- 
mentary it still can be, has been perhaps sufficiently illustrated, tThc emerg- 
ing problem is to understand what attributes are, by comparison, basic. The 
nearest approach to this that has been made, is possibly Kempf^s Anabolic 
and Catabolic balance, discussed in the previous chapter. One could wish 
that the Slieldon-Stevens psychotype were at least equally basic, but this is 
not claimed by its authors, and under war plus maturation, there have 
seemed to be such shifts in this material also. The Anabolic-Catabolic bal- 
ance miglit be subject to similar shifts; adequate scrutiny has not been prac- 
ticable. Certain intellectual functions have also been assigned this basic 
character; and the degree of plasticity in the human organism, of which the 
IQ has been one expression, is perhaps as fundamental as any personality 
attribute. The problem here as elsewhere is to get suitable measures, e.g,, 
no technique of '‘Intelligence Quotient'* has proved sufficiently culture-free 
(cf, the "Iowa controversy” ; but also Cnttell ^44), That particular diffi- 
culty may be less serious in the areas dealt with by Kempf, and by Sheldon 
and Stevens, Thus the immediate stability of autonomic functions is indeed 
subject to environment, but how well these functions are nblc to support 
different intensities and varieties of stress, should have ii very hasic position 
among those attributes capable of experimental observation. As ii\ the case 
of Intelligence, the problem has been over-simplified. Many of us have 
learned to separate verbal functions from non-verbal, and even verbal from 
quantitative, but it proves very difficult to get recognition, even in clinical 
psychome tries, of such obviously relevant variables as Thorndike^s speed, 
range, and altitude. Similarly one needs to define more precisely what 
autonomic functions are under consideration ; establish qualitative variations 
in stability, and test the validity of a generalized concept of autonomic 
stability, not less successfully than has been done in the case of Intelligence. 

The clinical fate of the Intelligence concept (cf, Thurstone *45) can be 
a warning of how promptly a formalized attempt at personality description, 
charted by abstract trait-immes, loses itself in the labyrintli of trait-spcciilcity. 
Probably in no other area of psychology has scientific advance been so diffi- 
cult ; so that while some of us would restrict the term psychology lo tins very 
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field of tJic organism as a whole, others would altogether deny it the use 
of the term, and have suggested others, of which cliaracterology is perhaps 
the most nearly respectable. 

The immediate and more explicit purpose in a research of this kind is to 
systematize and actually objectify the understanding of human personalities, 
Neither the necessity nor the adequacy of this means to serve this end^ are to 
he accepted uncritically. Genius goes far without it; neither Shakespeare nor 
lialzac had access to the work of Binct or Rorschach or even Freud; no 
competent novelist or poet has need of them. (Psychoanalysis indeed, is by 
no means unready to accept from literary sources, confivmation of its own 
views.) If there were no concern for implementation, one could afford to 
leave this whole topic to the domain of literature, Iji the implementation 
of such insights within the realm of human relations, one meets tlie need of 
more scientific approach. (Cf. the critical comments by Cattcll in Character 
aud PersonaHty (’44) especially near the close of the paper.) 

Accomplishment in this field, as in most others, is tliroiigh some blend 
of talent, experience, and technology. Where talent (or genius) is predom- 
inant, one is in the stage of art (cf. R. L. Jenkins ’45). Where talent can 
and must be reinforced by systematized experience, one crosses the borders of 
science. In so far as experience, particularly others’ experience, can replace 
the role of talent, one deals with a profession grading into technique. 

What is the status, along this gradient, of “characterology” ? In the field 
of Intelligence measurements, it has advanced the furthest, though somewhat 
precariously, tou'aids the technician level. In the organismic area also, 
techniques and technicians are not easily numbered, but they depend for 
validities upon considerably deeper insights than are implicit in the methods 
they use. At best these are devices aiming well short of perfection, and 
rather at a point of diminishing returns for some exigent practical situation, 
as the Cornell Selectee Index, or the Kuder interest profile. 

That is to say, technology — systematized and transmissible experience — 
is now sufficiently valid to aid and supplement the best efforts of talent and 
personal experience; but not to govern them, let alone replace them. So 
long as this is so, the understanding of the personality for its own sake, or 
in any counseling, guidance, or therapeutic function, remains in essence a 
clinical art. Nor is it likely to be otherwise in the foreseeable future; the 
limits to which systematic comparison can be carried, leave if indeed they do 
not open, large and essential areas in which personalities are simply not 
commensurable. 

These principles have a wide application; but the military parallel has an 
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immediate pertinence. No human pursuit has a tcclinoloKy so enm plica ted and 
ohjective, as modern warfare. Warfare is a technology because of the great 
body of systematic experience to he brought to hear on it; warfare is an art he- 
causc every combat anti logistic situation brings n<ivel combinations which 
must he solved by a resynthesis of the commander's total powers. 'I'liis is wliy 
the general is properly so called; he is the one on whom the most demand 
is made tn "generalize.”'*® The understanding of personality has heen 
included in the art of war^ from the time of Polybius at least. Its tech- 
nology has recently grown at a rapid rate; but these increases of understand- 
ing should also give more critical insights about what is not understood. 
Armor and physico-chemical warfare in the one sphere, the constitutional type 
and the projective test in the other, are such as challenge talent, rather 
than replace it. The able critique by John G. Jenkins (*46) reficcts a grow- 
ing consciousness in psychology, of penalties that "objectivity” exacts in 
irrelevance, 

'“It is Wurth uotiiip thot ‘Vnarahai*' has acquired similar connotations as a verb, 
though its etymology is quite different. 
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